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PREFACE. 


One of the works earliest announced for publication by the Oriental 
Translation Fund Committee was the Sunkhya Kdrikd, a text book 
of that system of Hindu philosophy to which the term Sunkhya is 
applied, and which had been translated from Sanscrit into English 
by that eminent Sanscrit scholar the late Henry Thomas Colebrooke. 
The accession of the lingering illness which finally terminated in his 
decease prevented Mr. Colebrooke from conducting his work through 
the press, and from adding to the translation those explanations and 
illustrations which the text required, and which he was most compe- 
tent to supply. Upon my return to England from India, therefore, 
in the beginning of 1833, T found that no progress had been made 
in the publication, and that the Translation of the text alone was in 
the possession of the Committee. 

Being desirous of redeeming the pledge which they had publicly 
given, and of accomplishing the purpose which they had announced, 
the Committee thought it desirable that the Translation, in its then 
existing form, should be printed ; and conceived that, as its extent was 
insufficient to constitute a separate work, it would be advisable to print 
it in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society. With this view 
the manuscript was placed in my hands, that I should render such 
assistance as I might be able to afford in the correction of the press. 

Conceiving that the appearance of the Translation in the pages 
of the Transactions would be equally incompatible with the views of 
the Translator and the original intention of the Committee, I ven- 
tured to recommend that their purpose should be adhered to, and 
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that the Translation should be printed, as at first designed, as a 
separate work ; offering at the same time to supply such annotations 
as the text might seem to require, to be rendered sufficiently intelli- 
gible and explicit. The Committee approved of the suggestion, and 
Mr. Colebrooke’s concurrence was readily obtained. 

In the meantime, in the interval that had elapsed since the work 
was announced, other translations of the Sunkhya Kurika had ap- 
peared. The Sanscrit text, and a version of it in Latin by Professor 
Lassen, had been printed at Bonn # : and the text in Roman cha- 
racters, with a French translation, had been published at Paris by 
Mons. Pauthicrf . Many of the verses of the translation had been 
also embodied in Mr. Colebrooke's general view of the Sankhya phi- 
losophy ; and it appeared to me expedient, therefore, to make some 
such addition to the work as should give it at least more novelty 
than it was otherwise likely to possess. It seemed also to be a 
favourable occasion for offering to Sanscrit students an exemplifica- 
tion of the mode in which philosophical works are illustrated by 
native commentators; and I accordingly procured the consent of the 
Translation Committee to print, not only the text and translation of 
the Sankhya Kurika, but the text and a translation of the oldest, 
and perhaps the best, commentary upon the Kurika, the Bhdshyu of 
Gaurapada. In order likewise to fulfil the object of attempting to 
render the doctrines of both text and comment as clear and explicit 
as it was in my power to represent them, I further added to the 
translation of the Bhushyu a comment of my own, deriving my elu- 
cidations however, to a very great extent, from the works of native 
scholiasts, and giving the original passages at the foot of the page. 

The scholia which have been used for this purpose are the 

* Gymno&ophista : sive Indicae Philosophic docunienta. Vol. I. Iswara Crishme San- 
khya-Caricam tenens. Bourne ad llheninn, 1832. 

t Essais sur la Philosophic dcs Hindous, traduits de 1’ Anglais, et augmentes de textes 
Sanskrits, &c. ; par G. Pauthier. Paris, 1833. 
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Sankhya Tatwa Kaumudi of Vaciiespati Misra, and the Sdnkhyu 
Chandriku of Narayana Tirtha. The Sankhya Kaumudi of Rama 
Krishna has been also consulted, but it is almost word for word the 
same as the S. Chandriku , and is therefore in most instances super- 
fluous. I have occasionally referred to the Sankhya Sura, a separate 
tract on the doctrines of this school by Vunana Bhikshu ; but an- 
other work by the same scholiast, the Sankhya Pravachana Bhushya, 
a commentary on the Sutras or aphorisms of Kapila, the first teacher 
of the Sankhya, according to tradition, has been of particular service, 
and will be found often cited. Copies of these different commenta- 
ries, as well as of the text, exist in the library of' the East India 
Company, and the Sankhya Pravachana Bhushya was printed at 
Serampore in 1821. I have, however, followed a manuscript copy, 
as I did not obtain a copy of the printed work until my translation 
was finished. 

There was little need of the labour of collation, after the very 
accurate text of Professor Lassen. I have not failed, however, to 
compare the reading of the different copies, and have noticed a few 
of the variations : none of them are of any great importance. Where 
collation was most wanted, it was unfortunately not practicable, 
there being but a single copy of the Bhushya of Gaurapada in my 
possession. The manuscript was luckily tolerably correct, but it 
was doubtful in some places, and clearly faulty in others ; and I may 
not have always succeeded in rightly correcting, or in accurately 
interpreting it. With regard to typographical errors in the present 
edition of text and comment, I trust they will not be found very 
inexcusable, especially when it is known that the work was for the 
greater part necessarily carried on at a distance from me, during my 
absence in London, and that it is the first publication in Sanscrit 
printed at the Press of the University of Oxford. 

Not having made the Sankhya philosophy a subject of study in 
India, 1 have executed my task without the advantage of previous 
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preparation. The subject indeed is but little cultivated by the Pan- 
dits, and during the whole of my intercourse with learned natives 
1 met with but one Brahman who professed to be acquainted with 
the writings of this school. Opportunity was wanting to benefit by 
his instructions, and I cannot therefore venture to claim exemption 
from those liabilities to error to which the unassisted study of San- 
scrit literature in Europe is exposed, especially when directed to 
topics sufficiently obscure and difficult in themselves, and rendered 
still more so by the sententious and elliptical style in which they 
are treated It is the fashion with some of the most distinguished 
Sanscrit scholars on the continent to speak slightingly of native 
scholiasts and Pandits, but this is the consequence of measuring 
their merits by a wrong scale, and censuring them for venial inac- 
curacies which often proceed from too entire a familiarity with their 
subject. In all studies which native scholars professedly pursue, they 
have the advantage of traditional tuition, of a course of instruction, 
coming down, through successive generations, from the founder of a 
system, or the author of a book, to the individual who explains the 
one or illustrates the other, and from whose interpretation we may 
therefore reasonably expect to learn what it was originally meant to 
teach. There are also in all philosophical works, especially, brief 
hints and conventional allusions, which without such aid it is not 
possible to decipher, and for the proper understanding of which a 
native explanation is indispensable. Without therefore in the least 
degree undervaluing European industry and ability, I cannot consent 
to hold in less esteem the attainments of my former masters and 
friends, the Sanscrit learning of learned Brahmans. 

The translations to which I have above referred are highly credit- 
able to the translators. That of Professor Lassen in particular is of 
great merit and accuracy, and is illustrated by annotations, in which 
he has successfully cleared up many of the obscurities of the original 
text. I have taken the plan of his notes as in some degree the 
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model of my comment ; and although I do not always concur in his 
interpretations or explanations, I have found them always entitled 
to attention and respect. In one or two instances, and especially in 
regard to the first stanza, where I have most widely differed from 
him, 1 have sought rather to vindicate the accuracy of Mr. Cole- 
brooke, than to impugn that of Professor Lassen. Variety of inter- 
pretation in such a case as that of a difficult work, on an abstruse 
subject, is no more than may be expected from different interpreters ; 
and occasional misapprehension implies no want of either compe- 
tency or care. 

In the course of my attempts to elucidate the text, J have in a 
few instances pointed out what seemed to me to offer remarkable 
coincidences with the doctrines of classical philosophers. That an 
intimate connection exists between the metaphysical systems of the 
Hindus and those of the Greeks is generally admitted, although its 
extent has not yet been fully made out. We are scarcely yet indeed in 
possession of the means of instituting an accurate comparison, as the 
text books of the Hindus have not been printed or translated, and 
general dissertations, however comprehensive or profound, are insuf- 
ficient for the purpose. The present publication will go some way, 
perhaps, towards supplying the deficiency, and may afford, as far as 
it extends, authentic materials for the use of those better qualified 
classical scholars who may be curious to ascertain in what degree the 
speculations of Plato and Aristotle correspond with those of Kapila 
and Gautama, or how far the teachers of one school may have been 
indebted to those of another. That the Hindus derived any of their 
philosophical ideas from the Greeks seems very improbable ; and if 
there is any borrowing in the case, the latter were most probably 
indebted to the former. It has been objected to this conjecture, 
that the total want of chronology in Hindu writings renders it im- 
possible to pronounce upon their date, and that it is probable that 
many works regarded as ancient are really very modern, as they may 
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have been composed long after the asra of Christianity ; the notions 
which they inculcate being in fact acquired from the Greeks of 
Alexandria, through the intercourse between India and Egypt. That 
this intercourse may have exercised a mutual influence upon some 
parts of the philosophy of both countries in the first ages of Chris- 
tianity — that resemblances, respectively interchanged, may be de- 
tected in the notions of the new Platonists or Platonic Christians 
and of the more modern Vedantis, or in the eclectic pantheism of 
the Pauraniks — is not impossible ; but the Greek philosophy of that 
period can scarcely have suggested the severer abstractions of the 
Sankhya, arjd we must go back to a remoter age for the origin of the 
dogmas of Katila. In truth, the more remote the period, the closer 
the affinity that seems to prevail ; and as far as we are acquainted 
with the tenets of the Ionic and Italic schools, it is with them that 
Hindu philosophy, unalloyed with pantheism, seems to claim kin- 
dred, rather than with the mysticism of Plato, or the subtleties of 
Aristotle. The metempsychosis itself is an important feature in this 
similitude : for this belief is not to be looked upon as a mere popular 
superstition ; it is the main principle of all Hindu metaphysics ; it 
is the foundation of all Hindu philosophy. The great object of their 
philosophical research in every system, Brahmanical or Buddhist, is 
the discovery of the means of putting a stop to further transmigra- 
tion ; the discontinuance of corporeal being ; the liberation of soul 
from body. That such was the leading principle of the philosophy 
of Pythagoras we learn from ancient testimony, and it essentially 
influences the speculations of Plato. Concurrence in this principle 
involves agreement in all the most important deductions from it, and 
establishes, if not a mutual interchange, at least a common origin, 
for much of the oldest philosophy of the Greeks and the Hindus. 
This is a subject, however, to which I can here but thus briefly 
allude, and to which I would rather invite the attention of some of 
the eminent scholars of whom the University of Oxford has reason 
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to be proud, than impair its interest by my own less competent 
attempts at its elucidation. 

The whole scope and leading tenets of the Sankhya philosophy 
have been most accurately described by the late Mr. Colebrooke, in 
the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, from various original 
authorities, including that now published, the Kdrikd , or rather 
Kdrikds , of the Sankhya system ; the term designating a collection 
of memorial verses, of apothegmatical stanzas, in which the chief 
tenets of the school are tcxtually and dogmatically stated. The 
Sankhya philosophy is so termed, as Mr. Colebrooke has mentioned, 
because it observes precision of reckoning in the enumeration of its 
principles, Sankhya being understood to signify ‘ numeral,’ agreeably 
to the usual acceptation of Sankhya , ‘number;’ “and hence its 
analogy to the Pythagorean philosophy has been presumed.” The 
term is also explained, however, as Mr. Colebrooke proceeds to men- 
tion, to denote the result of deliberation or judgment, such being 
one sense of the word Sankhya, from which Sankhya is derived. 

Agreeably to the purport of the word Kdrikd, ‘a technical or 
memorial verse,’ the following work consists of a series of stanzas 
systematically arranged, though not always obviously connected ; and 
asserting principles, rather than discussing arguments. The tract 
opens with an explanation of the object of this and of all philosophy, 
ascertainment of the means by which the pain of corporeal existence 
may be finally and absolutely remedied, and the soul freed for ever 
from body : this is declared alone to be philosophy, or the knowledge 
of the real nature of all that is, agreeably to the Sankhya enumera- 
tion of things. These things, in number twenty-five, are briefly 
indicated with reference to their relative character, as producing or 
produced ; and the work then pauses to explain the means by which 
they may be known, or perception, inference, and authority. Re- 
verting then to such of the twenty-five things or principles as are 
imperceptible, especially to the first material cause, and to soul, 
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logical proofs of their actual existence are adduced, and the points 
in which they agree or differ with other things, and with each other, 
are described. We have then an explanation of the three essential 
qualities of things; purity or goodness; imperfection, foulness, or 
passion ; and indifference, stupidity, or darkness. The existence of 
a general, imperceptible, unseparated, universal cause, the substance 
of which all is made, the eternal matter of the Greek cosmogonies, is 
then argued ; and, as a consequence of its existence, that also of a 
spiritual nature, or soul, is asserted. The properties of soul are then 
detailed. We have next the twenty-five Tat was, ‘categories or prin- 
ciples,’ of ‘the Sankhya philosophy severally described. These all 
resolve themselves, as may be inferred from what has preceded, into 
but two, matter and spirit, nature and soul ; the rest are all the 
progeny or products of nature, evolved spontaneously through the 
necessity of nature’s providing for the two purposes of soul, fruition 
and liberation. These products are, intelligence ; egotism or indivi- 
duality ; eleven senses, ten external and one internal, or mind ; five 
rudimental elements, or elements of elements ; and five gross or per- 
ceptible elements, ether, air, water, fire or light, and earth. The 
description of these different categories, of their mode and objects of 
acting, of their modifications, and of their effects, occupies a con- 
siderable number of Kdrikds. We have then a general account of bo- 
dily condition of two kinds, subtile and gross ; the latter perishing at 
death, the former accompanying and investing soul through all the 
migrations to which the various conditions of the intellectual faculty, 
or virtue and vice, subject it. Those conditions are then detailed at 
length, and in all their modifications, constituting what is called 
intellectual creation, or life, consequent upon conduct, originating 
with the intellect. But, to give effect to these modifications, form, 
as well as life, is said to be necessary ; and hence results personal or 
bodily creation of various descriptions. Bodily existence, however, 
is described as confinement and pain, from which soul is anxious to 
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be exempted. Nature is said to labour also for soul’s liberation, and 
to supply the means, in the display which it makes of its products, 
until soul, fully possessed of their real character and tendency, is 
represented as casting away all notions of individuality and self, and 
is no more condemned to bodily incarceration. The work closes 
with stating that these truths were taught originally by Kapila 
to Asuiti, and by him to Panchasikha, from whom it descended, 
through repeated generations of disciples, to Iswara Krishna, the 
author of the Kdrikds. The date of this writer is not known, but 
Mr. Colebrooke considers Gaurapada, the scholiast on the Kurikd , 

to be the same as the preceptor of the celebrated teacher Sankara 

/ • 

Acharya, whom there is reason to place in the eighth century. 
How long anterior to this the Kdrikds existed in their present form, 
we have no means of knowing, but they were avowedly subsequent 
to other standard compositions of the school, and evidently repre- 
sent doctrines of high antiquity, doctrines exhibiting profound re- 
flection and subtle reasoning ; although, like all the efforts of human 
intellect to penetrate unaided the mysteries of existence, wholly 
unavailing, and too often ending, as Cicero complains, in doubt 
and impiety: “Cogimur dissensione sapientum Doininum nostrum 
ignorare. 

Some excuse is perhaps necessary for having delayed to publish 
the present work so long after the Committee of the Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund had sanctioned its publication. The work, as it is now 
offered to the public, was ready for press in the course of the year 
following that in which it was undertaken. Being desirous, however, 
of printing it at Oxford, where the University had liberally resolved 
to provide its Press with two new founts of Devanagari letters, I was 
under the necessity of awaiting the completion of the types. As 
soon as one fount was supplied, the text was printed. It was my 
wish to have* employed the other and smaller fount for the citations 
which accompany my Comment ; but that fount being not yet cast, 
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I have thought it preferable to incur no further delay. It is scarcely 
doing justice to types of the size here employed to place them in 
juxtaposition with characters so much smaller as those of the English 
alphabet; but looking at them by themselves, in the pages of the 
text, I think they will be found to wear a more genuinely Oriental 
aspect than any that have yet been fabricated in Europe. 


Oxford, 
Julv 1 , 1837 . 


SANKHYA KARIKA 



sAnkhya kArikA. 


i. 

The inquiry is into the means of precluding the three sorts of 

pain ; for pain is embarrassment : nor is the inquiry superfluous 

because obvious means of alleviation exist, for absolute and final 

relief is not thereby accomplished. 

* * 

BHASHYA. 

Salutation to that Kapila by whom the Sankhya philosophy was com- 
passionately imparted, to serve as a boat for the purpose of crossing the 
ocean of ignorance in which the world was immersed. 

1 will declare compendiously the doctrine, for the benefit of students ; 
a short easy work, resting on authority, and establishing certain results. 

Three sorts of pain. — The explanation of this Arya stanza is as 
follows : 

The divine Kapila, the son of Brahma indeed : as it is said, Sanaka, 
Sanandana, and Sanatana the third ; Asuri, Kapila, Boriiu, and Pan- 
chasikha : these seven sons of Brahma were termed great sages.” To- 
gether with Kapila were born Virtue, Knowledge, Dispassion, and 
Power : for he being born, and observing the world plunged in profound 
darkness by the succeeding series of worldly revolutions, was filled with 
compassion ; and to his kinsman, the Brahman Asuri, he communicated 
a knowledge of the twenty-five principles ; from which knowledge the 
destruction of pain proceeds. As it is said ; “ He who knows the twenty- 
“ five principles, whatever order of life he may have entered, and whether 
“ he wear braided hair, a top-knot only, or he shaven, he is liberated 
“ (from existence) : of this there is no doubt.” 

The inquiry is in consequence of the embarrassment of the three sorts 
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of pain. In this place the three sorts of pain are, 1. (< ddhydtmikd ) natural 
and inseparable ; 2. ( udhihhautikd ) natural and extrinsic ; and 3. ( hdhi - 
daivika) non-natural or superhuman. The first is of two kinds, corporeal 
and mental : corporeal is flux, fever, or the like, arising from disorder of 
the wind, bile, or phlegm : mental is privation of what is liked, approxi- 
mation of what is disliked. Extrinsic but natural pain is fourfold, ac- 
cording to the aggregation of elementary matter whence it originates ; that 
is, it is produced by any created beings, whether viviparous, oviparous, 
generated by heat and moisture, or springing from the soil ; or in short, 
by men, beasts, tame or wild birds, reptiles, gnats, musquitoes, lice, bugs, 
fish, alligators, sharks, trees, stones, &c. The third kind of pain may 
be called superhuman, daivika meaning either divine or atmospheric : 
in the latter case it means pain which proceeds from cold, heat, wind, 
rain, thunderbolts, and the like. 

Where then, or into what, is inquiry, in consequence of the embar- 
rassment of the three kinds of pain, to be made? Into the means of 
precluding them. This is the inquiry. Nor is the inquiry superfluous. 
That is ; if this inquiry be (regarded as) superfluous, the means of pre- 
cluding the three sorts of pain being obvious (seen) ; as for example ; 
the internal means of alleviating the two inseparable kinds of pain are 
obvious, through the application of medical science, as by pungent, bitter, 
and astringent decoctions, or through the removal of those objects that 
are disliked, and accession of those that are liked ; so the obvious ob- 
struction of pain from natural causes is protection and the like; and 
these means being obvious, any (farther) inquiry is superfluous : if you 
think in this manner, it is not so ; for absolute , certain, final, permanent, 
obstruction (of pain) is not (to be effected) by obvious means. Therefore 
inquiry is to be made by the wise elsewhere, or into means of prevention 
which are absolute and final. 


COMMENT. 

The first verse of the Karika proposes the subject of the work, and 
not only of that, but of the system to which it belongs,* and of every 
philosophical system studied by the Hindus ; the common end of which 
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is, ascertainment of the means by which perpetual exemption from the 
metempsychosis, or from the necessity of repeated births, may be at- 
tained : for life is uniformly regarded by the Hindus as a condition of 
pain and suffering, as a state of bondage and evil ; escape from which 
finally and for ever is a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

The liberation thus proposed as the object of rational existence cannot 
be attained as long as man is subject to the ordinary infirmities of his 
nature and the accidents of his condition : and the primary object of 
philosophical inquiry therefore is, the means by which the imperfections 
flesh is heir to may be obviated or removed. As preparatory then to 
their right determination, it is first shewn in the text what means are not 
conducive to this end; such, namely, as obvious but temporary expe- 
dients, whether physical or moral. 

Of this introductory stanza Professor Lassen, in the first number of 
his Gymnosophista, containing the translation of the Karileu, has given a 
version differing in some respects from Mr. Colebrooke's. He thus ren- 
ders it : “ E tergeniinorum dolorum impetu oritur desiderium cogno- 
scends* rationis, qua ii depellantur. Quod cognoscendi desiderium licet 
in visibilibus rebus infructuose versetur, non est (infructuosum) propter 
absentiam absoluti, et omni aevo superstitis remedii.” 

In the first member of this sentence, the translation of abhighdta by 
1 impetus’ is irreconcilable with the context. The sense required by the 
doctrine laid down is ‘ impediment, embarrassment, the prevention of 
liberation by worldly cares and sufferings.’ So the same word abliighdtaka 
is immediately used to mean ‘ preventing, removing,’ ‘ depellens.’ Pro- 
fessor Lassen’s text, it is true, reads apaghalaka, but this is not the reading 
followed by Mr. Colebrooke, nor that of the citation of the text given in 
the S. B h a shy a or S. Kaumudi ; it is that of the S. Tatwa Kaumudi and 
S. Cliandrika, and although in itself unobjectionable, yet is not a neces- 
sary nor preferable variation. At any rate there can be no question that 
the word abhighdta may be used in the sense of * depellere,’ and that 
sense therefore equally attaches to it in the prior member of the hemi- 
stich. So in the Bhdshya of Gaurapada we have adhibhautikasya rakslia- 
dina abhighdtah ; ‘ The prevention of extrinsic pain is by protection and 
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the like/ It would not be possible here to render abhighdta by ‘impetus/ 
By Vachespati the term abhighdta is defined ‘ the confinement of the 
sentient faculty (explained to mean here ‘ life’), through the impediment 
opposed by threefold distress abiding in spirit*/ Narayana interprets it 
more concisely asaliya sambandha f, ‘ intolerable restraint/ ‘ Embarrass- 
ment’ therefore sufficiently well expresses the purport of these defini- 
tions, or the obstructions offered by worldly sufferings to the spirit anxious 
to be free. ^ 

This variation, however, is of no great consequence: the more im- 
portant difference is in the second portion of the stanza ; and as Professor 
Lassen has deviated advisedly from Mr. Colebrookc, it is necessary to 
examine the passage more in detail. The following are his reasons for 
the version he has made : 

“ Haec posterioris versus (drishtd etc.) interpretatio, sicuti scholiastarum 
suffragiis probatur, a grammatica postulatur. Quod idco moneo, ne levi- 
ter rationem, a Colebrookio, V. summo, in hoc versu enarrando initam 
dcseruisse ccnsear. Is enim : ‘ nor is the inquiry superfluous, because 
obvious means of alleviation exist : for absolute and final relief is not 
thereby accomplished/ Sed vereor, ne vir summus constructionem par- 
ticula? diet sententiam claudentis et a negatione except* male intcllex- 
erit. De qua re dixi ad Hitop. procem. d. 28. Ex interpret. Colebrook. 
construendum esset : drishte sc. sati (i. e. yadyapi drishtam vidya te) su, 
( jijndsd ) apdrthd na ekdnl — abhaval\. Sed ut omittam, particulae chet 
nullum omnino relinqui locum in sententia, na inopportuno versus loco 
eollocatum esse, non potes quin concedas. Male omnino se habet tota 
sententia et claudicat. Equidem construo : drishte sd (jijndsd) apdrthd 
(bhavati) diet ( tathdpi ) na ( apdrthd bhavati) ekdnta — ablidvdt\. Prorsus 
similiter dicitur nubhdmt infr. v. 8. Ablativum igitur ekdntyatyantoh 

w:i + toito:! f^ror) 
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abhdvat, non ad drishti refero cum Colebrookio, sed ad ncgationem, quap 
cum supplementis suis apodosin constituit. Nam quae post chhma se- 
quuntur verba, ad apodosin pertinere semper observavi. Quam gram- 
matica postulare videtur, patitur praeterea loci tenor enarrationem, imo 
melior evadit sententia. Ad drishte enim relatis istis verbis, id tantum 
dicitur, rerum visibilium cognitione non attingi posse philosophiae finem, 
liberationem absolutam et perpetuam a doloribus; mea posita enarra- 
tione non id tantum docetur, sed additur ctiam hoc : finem istum posse 
attingi, licet alio cognitionis genere. Tres omnino positiones altero he- 
mistichii versu continentur : philosophiae (id enim valet gigndsd , i. e. 
cognitionis desiderium) finem esse emancipationem a doloribus certam 
et omne tempus transgredientcm ; dcinde ad eum non pcrt'eniri ca via 
quae primum initur, quia obvia quasi sit, i. e. rcmcdiorum a sensibili- 
bus rebus petitorum ope; dcnique ea remedia cognoscendi desiderium 
posse expleri. Sed aliter atque Colcbrookius hasce sententias inter se 
conjungit noster, et per conditionem effert, quod ille per ncgationem 
enuntiat.” 

In this view of the meaning of the verse, there is a refinement that 
does not belong to it, and which is not Indian : arguments are often 
elliptically and obscurely stated in Sanscrit dialectics, but one position 
at a time is usually sufficient for even Brahmanical subtlety. The only 
position here advanced is, that the cure of worldly evil is not to be effected 
by such remedies as are of obvious and ordinary application, as they can 
only afford temporary relief. Death itself is no exemption from calamity, 
if it involves the obligation of being born again. 

The version proposed by Professor Lassen rests upon his notion of the 
grammatical force of the expression chenna or chet, ‘ if,’ na, ‘ not the 
former he would refer to the prior member of the sentence, the latter to 
the subsequent expressions. But this division of the compound is not 
that which is most usual in argumentative writings. The phrase is an 
elliptical negation of a preceding assertion, chet referring to what has 
been said, implying, ‘ if you assert or believe this and na meeting it 
with a negatur, ‘ it is not so then follows the reason or argument of 
the denial. Thus in the Muktavali : ‘ But why should not Darkness be 
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called a tenth thing, for it is apprehended by perception ? If this be said, 
it is not so (iti clien-na) ; for it is the consequence of the non-existence of 
absolute light, and it would be illogical to enumerate it amongst things*.’ 
So in the Nydya Sutra Vrilti : ‘ If by a disturbance in the assembly 
there be no subsequent speech, and through the want of a reply there be 
defeat; if this be urged, it is not so (iti chen-na) , because there has been 
no opportunity for an answer t-’ Again in the Sdnkliya Pravachaua 
Bliashya. Sutra : — ‘ If it be said that Prakriti is the cause of bondage, it 
is not so, from its dependent state J.’ Comment : — ‘ But bondage may be 
occasioned by Prakriti. If this be asserted, it is not so. Why? Because 
in the relation of bondage, Prakriti is dependent upon conjunction, as M ill 
be explained in the following precept ||.’ Also in the Vedanta Sara 
Vivriti : ‘If in consequence of such texts of the Vedas as “let sacrifice 
be performed as long as life endures” their performance is indispensable, 
and constant and occasional rites must be celebrated by those engaged in 
the attainment of true knowledge ; and if, on the other hand, the attain- 
ment of true knowledge is distinct from the observance of ceremonies ; 
then a double duty is incumbent on those wishing to eschew the world. 
If this be asserted, it is not so (iti chen-na), from the compatibility of 
severalty with union, as in the case of articles of kliayar or other wood § 
that is, where there are several obligations, that which is most essential 
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may be selected from the rest. In the same work we have an analogous 
form used affirmatively ; as, * But how by the efficacy of knowledge, after 
the dissipation of ignorance, in regard to the object (of philosophy), can 
the true i^iture of the essentially happy (being) be attained ? for as he is 
eternally existent, knowledge is not necessary to establish his existence. 
If this be asserted, it is true (iti diet ; satyam). Brahme, one essentially 
with felicity, is admitted to be eternal, but in a state of ignorance he is 
not obtained; like apiece of gold which is forgotten (and sought for), 
whilst it is hanging round the neck*.’ Here it would be impossible to 
refer satyam to the succeeding member of the sentence, as the apodosis 
being separated from it, not only by the sense, but by the particle api. 
Passages of this description might be indefinitely multiplied, but these 
are sufficient to shew that the construction in the sense adopted by 
Mr. Colebrookc is common and correct. 

Accordingly his version is uniformly supported sdtoliastarum suffra- 
<riis. Thus in the S. Ji lid shy a, as we have seen, the passage is explained, 
drish'tc sd apart hd diet evam mavyase na ekdnta, & c.; ‘ If by reason of 
there being obvious remedies, yon think indeed the inquiry superfluous, 
no (it is not so), from their not being absolute and permanent.’ So in the 
S. Tatwa Kaumudi, after stating the objection at length, the commentator 
adds, nirdkaroti, na iti; * (the author) refutes it (by saying), no, not so:’ 
kutah, ‘why?’ ekdntatyantatoh abhdvdt,\. The S. Chandrikd is to the 
same effect, or still more explicit : ‘ There being obvious means, the 
inquiry is superfluous, the conclusion being otherwise attained : if (this 
be urged) such is the meaning (of the text), (the author) contradicts it ; 
no, it is not so J. This commentator giving the very reading, drishle sati, 
which Professor Lassen argues Mr. Colebrooke’s version would errone- 
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ously require. The remaining scholiast, Rama Krishna, adopts the com- 
ment of the Chandrika word for word, and consequently the commentators 
are unanimous in support of the translation of Mr. Colebrooke. 

With respect to the passages referred to by Professor Lassen as esta- 
blishing the connexion of the negative with the latter member of the 
sentence, instead of its being absolute, it will be seen at once that they 
are not at all analogous to the passage in our text. They are declaratory, 
not argumentative ; and the terms following the negative particle are the 
parts or circumstances of the negative, not the reasons on which it is 
grounded. Thus in the Hitopadesa : ‘ What will not be, will not be ; if it 
will be, it will not be otherwise So in v. 8. of the Kdrika: ‘ The non- 
apprehension of nature is from its subtlety, not from its nonentity f.’ In 
neither of these is there any reference to a foregone position which must 
be admitted or denied, nor is the negative followed by the reasons for 
denial, as is the case in our text. 

These considerations are more than sufficient to vindicate, what 'it was 
scarcely perhaps necessary to have asserted, Mr. Colcbrooke’s accuracy ; 
and they are now also somewhat superfluous, as 1 have been given to 
understand that Professor Lassen acknowledges the correctness of his 
interpretation. The commentary of Gaurapada distinctly shows that 
nothing more is intended by the text, than the unprofitableness of recourse 
to visible or worldly expedients for the relief or removal of worldly pain. 
In subjoining therefore the gloss of Vachespati Misra, with a translation, 
it is intended rather to illustrate the doctrines of the text, and the mode 
of their development by native scholiasts, than further to vindicate the 
correctness of the translation. 

‘ JBut verily the object of the science may not need inquiry, 1. if there 
be no pain in the world ; 2. if there be no desire to avoid it ; 3. if there 
be no means of extirpating it. The impossibility of extirpating it is 
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twofold ; either from the eternity of pain, or from ignorance of the means 
of alleviation : or, though it be possible to extirpate pain, yet that know- 
ledge which philosophy treats of may not be the means of its removal ; 
or again, there may be some other and more ready means. In the text, 
however, it is not said that pain does not exist, nor that there is no wish 
to avoid it. From the embarrassment of the three kinds of pain. — A triad 
of pain, three kinds : they are the ddhydtmika, ‘ natural ddhibhau- 
lika, ‘ extrinsic and ddhidaivika, ‘ superhuman.’ The first is of two 
kinds, bodily and mental : bodily is caused by disorder of the humours, 
wind, bile, and phlegm ; mental is occasioned by desire, wrath, covetous- 
ness, fear, envy, grief, and want of discrimination. These various kinds 
of pain are called inseparable, from tlicir admitting of internal remedies. 
The pain that requires external remedies is also twofold, ddhibautika and 
ddhidaivika. The first has for its cause, man, beasts, deer, birds, reptiles, 
and inanimate things ; the second arises from the evil influence of the 
planets, or possession by impure spirits ( Yakshas, Rdkshasas, Vindyakas , 
Slc.). These kinds of pain, depending upon the vicissitudes arising 
from the quality of foulness, are to be experienced by e\ery indivi- 
dual, and cannot be prevented. Through the obstruction occasioned 
by the three kinds of pain abiding in spirit, arises embarrassment, or 
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confinement of the sentient faculty. The capability of knowing the 
impediment occasioned by such pain, is considered the cause of the 
desire to avoid it ; for though pain may not be prevented, yet it is pos- 
sible to overcome it, as will be subsequently explained. Pain then being 
generated, inquiry is to be made into the means of its removal. Tad 
apaghatake: tad refers here to the three kinds of pain, tad having the 
relation dependent upon its being used as a subordinate (relative) term. 
The means (hetu) of removing . — These are to be derived from philosophy, 
not from any other source : this is the position (of the text). To this a 
doubt is objected; As there are obvious means, the inquiry is superfluous ; 
if so — . The sense is this : Be it admitted that there are three kinds of 
pain ; that the rational being wishes to escape from them ; that escape is 
practicable ; and that means attainable through philosophy are adequate 
to their extirpation ; still any investigation by those who look into the 
subject is needless ; for there do exist obvious (visible) means of extirpa- 
tion, which are easily attainable, whilst the knowledge of philosophical 
principles is difficult of attainment, and to be acquired only by long 
study, and traditional tuition through many generations. Therefore, 
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according to the popular saying, “ Why should a man who may find 
honey in the arkka flower, go for it to the mountain ?” so what wise man 
will give tiimflfrlf unnecessary trouble, when he has attained the object of 
his wishes. Hundreds of remedies for bodily affections are indicated by 
eminent physicians. The pleasures of sense, women, wine, luxuries, 
unguents, dress, ornaments, are the easy means of obviating mental 
distress. So in regard to extrinsic pain, easy means of obviating it exist 
in the skill acquired by acquaintance with moral and political science, 
and by residing in safe and healthy places, and the like; whilst the 
employment of gems and charms readily counteracts the evils induced 
by superhuman agency. This is the objection. (The author) refutes 
it; it is not so. Why? From these means not being absolute or final. 
Ekanta means the certainty of the cessation of pain ; atyanta, the non- 
recurrence of pain that has ceased. (In obvious means of relief there is) 
the non-existence of both these properties ; the affix tasi, which may be 
substituted for all inflexions, being here put for the sixth case dual ; — as 
it is said ; “ From not observing the (invariable) cessation of pain of 
various kinds, in consequence of the employment of ceremonies, drugs, 
women, moral and political studies, charms, and the like, their want of 
certain operation (is predicated) ; so is their temporary influence, from 
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observing the recurrence of pain that had been suppressed. Although 
available, therefore, the obvious means of putting a stop to pain are 
neither absolute nor final, and consequently this inquiry (into other 
means) is not superfluous.” This is the purport (of the text).’ 

The Sdnkhya C hand riled and S. Kaumudi are both to the same effect, 
and it is unnecessary to cite them. The original Sutras of Kapila, 
as collected in the S. Pravachana, and commented on by Vijgnyana 
Bhikshc, confirm the view taken by the scholiasts. 

Sutra : — ‘ The final cessation of the three kinds of pain is the final 
object of soul*.’ 

Commcqt : — ‘ The final cessation of these three kinds of pain, the 
total cessation of universal pain, whether gross or subtle (present or to 
come), is the final, supreme object of soul f.’ 

Sdtra: — ‘The accomplishment of that cessation is not from obvious 
means, from the evident recurrence (of pain) after suppression t-’ 

Comment : — ‘ The accomplishment of the final cessation of pain is not 
(to be effected) by worldly means, as wealth, and the like. Whence is 
this? Because that pain of which the cessation is procured by wealth 
and the like is seen to occur again, when that wealth and the rest are 
exhausted ||.’ 
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II. 

The revealed mode is like the temporal one, ineffectual, for it is 
impure ; and it is defective in some respects, as well as excessive in 
others. A method different from both is preferable, consisting in a 
discriminative knowledge of perceptible principles, and of the imper- 
ceptible one, and of the thinking soul. 

BHASHYA. 

Although the inquiry is to be directed to other than to obvious remedies, 
yet it is not to be directed to such as are derivable from revelation, as 
means of removing the three kinds of pain. Anusravati, ‘ what man suc- 
cessively hears;’ dnusravika, ‘that which is thence produced, revealed 
mode;’ that is, established by the Vedas: as it is said; “We drank the 
juice of the acid asclepias; we became immortal; we attained effulgence; 
we know divine things. What harm can a foe inflict on us? How can 
decay affect an immortal ?” (This text of the Veda refers to) a discussion 
amongst Indra and other gods, as to how they became immortal. In 
explanation it was said, “ We were drinkers of soma juice, and thence 
became immortal,” that is, gods : further, “We ascended to, or attained, 
effulgence, or heaven ; we knew divine, celestial, things. Hence then, 
assuredly, what can an enemy do to us? What decay can affect an im- 
mortal?” dhurtti meaning ‘decay’ or ‘injury:’ ‘What can it do to an 
immortal being ?’ 

It is also said in the V6das, that final recompense is obtained by 
animal sacrifice : “ He who offers the aswamedha conquers all worlds, 
overcomes death, and expiates all sin, even the murder of a Brahman.” 
As, therefore, final and absolute consequence is prescribed in the Vedas, 
inquiry (elsewhere) should be superfluous ; but this is not the case. 
The text says, the revealed mode is like the temporal one — drishtavat ; 
‘ like, same as the temporal,’ drishtena tulya. What is that revealed 
mode, and whence is it (ineffectual) ? It is impure , defective in some 
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respects, and excessive in others. It is impure from (enjoining) animal 
sacrifices; as, “according to the ritual of the aswamedha, six hundred 
horses, minus three, are offered at midday.” For though that is virtue 
which is enjoined by the Vedas and laws, yet, from its miscellaneous 
character, it may be affected by impurity. It is also said ; “ Many thou- 
sands of Indras and other gods have passed away in successive ages, 
overcome by time ; for time is hard to overcome.” Hence therefore, as 
even Indra and the gods perish, the revealed mode involves defective 
cessation of pain. Excess is also one of its properties, and pain is pro- 
duced by observing the superior advantages of others. Here, therefore, 
by excess, atisaya, is understood the unequal distribution of temporal 
rewards, as the consequence of sacrifice ; the object of the ritual of the 
Vedas being in fact in all cases temporal good. Therefore the revealed 
mode is like the temporal one. What then is the preferable mode ? If this 
be asked, it is replied, One different from both. A mode different from 
both the temporal and revealed is preferable, being free from impurity, 
excess, or deficiency. How is this? It is explained (in the text: It 
consists in a discriminative knowledge, &.c. Here, by perceptible princi- 
ples, are intended Mahal and the rest, or Intellect, Egotism, the five 
subtile rudiments, the eleven organs (of perception and action), and the 
five gross elements. The imperceptible one is Pradhuna (the chief or 
great one). The thinking soul, Purusha (the incorporeal). These twenty- 
five principles are intended by the (three) terms vyakta, avyakta, and 
jna. In discriminative knowledge of these consists the preferable mode ; 
and he who knows them knows the twenty-five principles (he has perfect 
knowledge). 

The difference between the perceptible, and imperceptible, and think- 
ing principles, is next explained. 

COMMENT. 

Having taught that worldly means of overcoming worldly evil are 
ineffectual, it is next asserted that devotional remedies, such as the rites 
enjoined by the V6das, are equally unavailing; and knowledge of the 
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three parts or divisions of existence material and spiritual, is the only 
mode by which exemption from the infirmities of corporeal being can be 
attained. 

The Vedas are inefficient, from their inhumanity in prescribing the 
shedding of blood : the rewards which they propose are also but tempo- 
rary, as the gods themselves are finite beings, perishing in each periodical 
revolution. The immortality spoken of in the Vedas is merely a long 
duration, or until a dissolution of the existent forms of things*. The 
V6das also cause, instead of curing, pain, as the blessings they promise 
to one man over another are sources of envy and misery to those who do 
not possess them. Such is the sense given by Gaurapada to atisaya , and 
the S. Tatwa Kaumudi understands it also to imply the unequal appor- 
tionment of rewards by the Vedas themselves : ‘ The jyotishtoma and 
other rites secure simply heaven ; the vdjapeya and others confer the 
sovereignty of heaven : this is being possessed of the property of excess 
(inequality) t-’ 

In like manner, the original aphorism of Kapila affirms of these two 
modes, the temporal and revealed, that there * is no difference between 
them J,’ and that ‘ escape from pain is not the consequence of the latter ||,’ 
because * recurrence is nevertheless the result of that immunity which is 
attainable by acts (of devotion) as ‘the consequences of acts are not 
eternal**.’ Here however a dilemma occurs, for the Veda also says, ‘ There 
is no return (regeneration) of one who has attained the sphere of Brahma 
by acts (of devotion) tt-’ This is explained away by a Sfitra of Kapila, 
which declares that the V6da limits the non-regeneration of one who has 
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attained the region of Brahmd to him who, when there, acquires discri- 
minative wisdom *. 

This discriminative wisdom is the accurate discrimination of those 
principles into which all that exists is distributed by the Sankhya philo- 
sophy. Vyakta, ‘ that which is perceived, sensible, discrete Avyakta, 
‘ that which is unperceived, indiscrete;’ and Jna, ‘ that which knows, or 
discriminates:’ the first is matter in its perceptible modifications; the 
second is crude, unmodified matter ; and the third is soul. The object of 
the S. Karika is to define and explain these three things, the correct 
knowledge of which is of itself release frpm worldly bondage, and ex- 
emption from exposure to human ills, by the final separation of soul 
from body. 


III. 

Nature, the root (of all), is no production. Seven principles, the 
Great or intellectual one, &c., are productions and productive. Six- 
teen are productions (unproductive). Soul is neither a production 
nor productive. 

BHASHYA. 

Mula (the root) prakriti (nature) is pradhdna (chief), from its being the 
root of the seven principles which are productions and productive ; such 
nature is the root. No production. — It is not produced from another : 
on that account nature ( prakriti ) is no product of any other thing. Seven 
principles. — Mahat and the rest ; from its being the great (mahat) element; 
this is Intellect ( Buddhi ). Intellect and the rest. — The seven principles 
are, 1. Intellect; 2. Egotism; 3 — 7. The five subtile rudiments. These seven 
are productions and productive : in this manner : Intellect is produced 
from the chief one (nature). That again produces Egotism, whence it is 
productive {prakriti). Egotism, as derived from Intellect, is a produc- 
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tion ; but as it gives origin to the five subtile rudiments, it is productive. 
The subtile rudiment of sound is derived from Egotism, and is therefore 
a production ; but as causing the production of ether, it is productive. 
The subtile rudiment of touch, as generated from Egotism, is a produc- 
tion ; as giving origin to air, it is productive. The subtile rudiment of 
smell is derived from Egotism, and is therefore a production ; it gives 
origin to earth, and is therefore productive. The subtile rudiment of 
form is a production from Egotism ; as generating light, it is productive. 
The subtile rudiment of flavour, as derived from Egotism, is a production ; 
it is productive, as giving origin to water. In this manner the Great 
principle and the rest arc productions and productive. Sixteen are pro- 
ductions ; that is, the five organs of perception, the five organs of action, 
with mind, making the eleventh, and the five elements: these form a 
class of sixteen which are productions, the term vikdra being the same as 
vikrili. Soul is neither a production nor productive. These (principles) 
being thus classed, it is next to be considered by what and how many 
kinds of proof, and by what proof severally applied, the demonstration of 
these three (classes of) principles, the perceptible, the imperceptible, and 
the thinking soul, can be effected. For in this world a probable thing is 
established by proof, in the same mode as (a quantity of) grain by a 
praslha (a certain measure), and the like, or sandal and other things by 
weight. On this account what proof is, is next to be defined. 

COMMENT. 

In this stanza the three principal categories of the Siinkhya system 
are briefly defined, chiefly with regard to their relative characters. 

Existent things, according to one classification, are said to be fourfold : 
1 .prakrili; 2. vikrili ; 3. prakriti-vikriti; and anubhaya rupa, neither pra- 
kriti nor viliriti. Prakrili , according to its ordinary use, and its etymo- 
logical sense, means that which is primary, that which precedes what is 
made ; from pm, pree, and kri, ‘ to make.' This, however, is further dis- 
tinguished in the text into the mula prakriti ; the prakrili which is the 
root and substance of all things except soul, matter or nature; and 
secondary, special, or relative prakriti, or every production that in its 
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turn becomes primary to some other derived from it. By prahriti may 
therefore be understood the matter of which every substance primarily or 
secondarily is composed, and from which it proceeds, the primary, or, as 
Mr. Colebrooke renders it, ‘ productive’ principle of some secondary sub- 
stance or production. This subsequent product is termed viler ill, from the 
same root ,kri , ‘ to make, ’with vi, implying ‘variation,’ prefixed. Vileriti does 
not mean a product, or thing brought primarily into existence, but merely 
a modification of a state of being, a new development or form of some- 
thing previously extant. We might therefore consider it as best rendered 
by the term ‘ development,' but there is no objection to the equivalent in 
the text, or ‘ product.’ In this way, then, the different substances of the 
universe arfe respectively nature, or matter, and form. Crude or radical 
matter is without form. Intellect, is its first form, and Intellect is the 
matter of Egotism. Egotism is a form of Intellect, and the matter of 
which the senses and the rudimental elements are formed: the senses 
are forms of Egotism. The gross elements are forms of the rudimental 
elements. We are not to extend the materiality of the grosser elements 
to the forms of visible things, for visible things are compounds, not simple 
developments of a simple base. Soul comes under the fourth class ; it is 
neither matter nor form, production nor productive. More particular 
definitions of each category subsequently occur. 


IV. 

Perception, inference, and right affirmation, are admitted to be 
threefold proof ; for they (are by all acknowledged, and) comprise 
every mode of demonstration. It is from proof that belief of that 
which is to be proven results. 

BHASHYA. 


Perception; — as, the ear, the skin, the eye, the tongue, the nose, are the 
five organs of sense ; and their five objects are respectively, sound, feel, 
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form, flavour, and odour : the ear apprehends sound ; the skin, feel ; the 
eye, form ; the tongue, taste ; the nose, smell. This proof is called, (that 
which is) seen (or perception). That object which is not ascertainable 
either by its being present, or by inference, is to be apprehended from 
rigid affirmation; such as, Indiia, the king of the gods; the northern 
Kurus ; the nymphs of heaven ; and the like. That which is not ascer- 
tainable by perception or inference, is derived from apt (or sufficient) 
authority. It is also said ; “ They call scripture, right affirmation ; right, 
as free from error. Let not one exempt from fault affirm a falsehood 
without adequate reason. He who in his appointed office is free from 
partiality or enmity, and is ever respected by persons of the same cha- 
racter, such a man is to be regarded as apt (fit or worthy).” In these 
three are comprised all kinds of proof. Jaimini describes six sorts of 
proof. Which of those then are not proofs ? They are, presumption 
(arlhdpatti), proportion (sambhava), privation ( abhdva ), comprehension 
( pralibhd ), oral communication ( aililiya ), and comparison ( upamdua ). 
Thus : “Presumption” is twofold, ‘ seen’ and ‘ heard.’ ‘ Seen’ is where in 
one case the existence of spirit is admitted, and it is presumed that it 
exists in another. ‘ Heard Devaoatta does not cat by day, and yet 
grows fat : it is presumed then that he eats by night. “ Proportion ;” By 
the term one praslha, four huravas are equally designated. “ Privation” is 
fourfold ; prior, mutual, constant, and total. ‘ Prior as, Devadatta in 
childhood, youth, &c. ‘Mutual as, Water jar in cloth. ‘Constant;’ as, 
The horns of an ass ; the son of a barren woman ; the flowers of the 
sky. ‘ Total’ privation, or destruction ; as when cloth is burnt, or as from 
contemplating withered grain, want of rain is ascertained. In this manner 
privation is manifold. “ Comprehension ;” as, The part of the country 
that lies between the Vindhya mountains on the north and Sahya moun- 
tains on the south, extending to the sea, is pleasant. By this sentence it 
is intended to express that there are many agreeable circumstances com- 
prehended in that country, the name of the site indicating its several 
products. “ Oral communication ;” as, When people report there is a 
fiend in the fig-tree. “ Comparison ;” The Gavaya is like a cow ; a lake 
is like a sea. These are the six kinds of proof ; but they are comprised 
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in the three ; for presumption is included in inference, and proportion, 
privation, comprehension, oral communication, and comparison, are com- 
hended in right affirmation. Therefore from the expressions (in the text), 
they comprise every mode of demonstration, and are admitted to he threefold 
proof, it is said, that by these three kinds of proof, proof is established. 
lielief of that which is to he proven results from proof — The things to be 
proven are, Nature, Intellect, Egotism, the five subtile rudiments, the 
eleven organs, the five gross elements, and Soul. These five and twenty 
principles are classed as the perceptible, the imperceptible, and the per- 
cipient ; and some are verifiable by perception, some by inference, and 
some by authority ; which is the threefold proof. 

The definition of each kind (of proof) is next given. 

COMMENT. 

The work pauses in its enumeration of the physical and metaphysical 
principles of the system, to define its dialectical portion, or the proofs 
which may be urged in support of its principles. 

The doctrine that there are but three kinds of proof, is said to be sup- 
ported by a text of the Vedas : ‘ Soul is either to be perceived, to be 
learned from authority, or to be inferred from reasoning*.’ It is opposed 
to the tenets of the Naiydyikas and Wimdnsakas, the former of whom 
describe four kinds, and the latter six kinds of proof. The proofs of the 
logicians are, pratyaksha f, ‘perception;’ anumdna\, ‘inference;’ upamdna ||, 
‘ comparison ;’ and sahda §, ‘ verbal authority.’ Of these, comparison and 
verbal authority are included by the Sdnkhyas under right affirmation ; 
the term dpta** meaning ‘ fit, right,’ and being applied either to the 
Vedas tt» or to inspired teachers $, as subsequently explained. The 
Mimdnsukas do recognise six kinds of proof ; but Gaubapada has either 
stated them incorrectly, or refers to a system different from that now 
found in the best authorities of this school. Kumarila Bhatta alludes 
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to the sixfold proof of an older scholiast or Vrittikara, but those six 
proofs are, as Mr. Colebrooke states, perception, inference, comparison, 
presumption, authority, and privation ; and the author of the Sdstra 
dipikd excludes expressly samb/uwa, pralihha, and nitihya from the cha- 
racter of proofs. With regard to the 4erms specified, it may be doubted 
if exact equivalents can be devised. Arthdpalti is literally, ‘attainment 
of meaning ;’ conjecture or presumption, ‘ inference from which it dif- 
fers only in the absence of the predicate or sign from which the subject 
is inferred. The illustrations of the commentator do not very clearly 
explain the purport of the two kinds of this proof, * seen’ and * heard.’ In 
the Sdstra dipikd the first is exemplified by the sentence, “ 1>evadatta is 
alive, but not in his house; it is presumed therefore that he is abroad.” 

‘ Heard,’ smta, is referred to the Vedas, and applies to the interpretation 
of precepts by the spirit as well as the letter, as in a direction to offer 
any particular article, it may be presumed, that should that not be pro- 
curable, something similar may be substituted. Vachespati also con- 
siders arthdpatti to be comprised in inference, as well as sambhava , ‘iden- 
tity’ or ‘ proportion.’ Privation, he argues, is only a modification of per- 
ception; and ait iliy a, or ‘ report,’ is no proof at all, the person with whom 
it originates being undetermined. Pratiblid he does not mention. The 
concluding expressions of Gaurapada, Pratijdnvdsa sanjndmm, arc of 
' questionable import, and there is possibly some error in the copy. The 
‘ objects of proof,’ prameya, are, according to the Sankhya, all the princi- 
ples of existence. Siddhi, ‘ accomplishment, determination,’ in the last 
hemistich, is explained by praiiti, ‘ trust, belief.’ 


V. 

Perception is ascertainment of particular objects. Inference, 
which is of three sorts, premises an argument, and (deduces) that 
which is argued by it. Right affirmation is true revelation. 
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bhAshya. 

Drishta ‘ seen,’ or pratyakslia , ‘ perception,’ is application or exertion 
of the senses in regard to their several objects, as of the ear, and the rest, 
to sound, &c. Inference is of three kinds, subsequent, antecedent, analo- 
gous. Inference antecedent is that which has been previously deduced ; 
as, rain is inferred from the rising of a cloud, because formerly rain had 
been the consequence. Subsequent ; as, having found a drop of water 
taken from the sea to be salt, the saltncss of the rest also is inferred. 
Analogous; as, having observed their change of place, it is concluded 
that the moon and stars are locomotive, like Chaitra : that is, having 
seen a person named Chaitra transfer his position from one place to 
another, and thence known that he was locomotive, it is inferred that the 
moon and stars also have motion (because it is seen that they change 
their places). So observing one mango tree in blossom, it is inferred 
that other mango trees also are in flower. This is inference from 
analogy. 

Again ; premises an argument, and (deduces) that which is argued by it. 
That inference. Premises a prior argument; that is, the thing whicli 
has a predicate is inferred from the predicate, as, a mendicant (is known) 
by his staff; or it premises the subject of the argument, when the predi- 
cate is deduced from that of which it is predicated, as, having seen a 
mendicant, you say, this is his triple staff. Right affirmation is true 

t 

revelation. — Apta means dchdryas, ‘ holy teachers,’ as Brahma and the 
rest. Sruti means ‘ the Vedas.’ ‘ Teachers and Vedas’ is the import of 
the compound, and that which is declared by them is true revelation. 

In this manner threefold proof has been described. It is next ex- 
plained by what sort of proof ascertainment is to be effected, and of what 
objects. 

COMMENT. 

The three kinds of proof, perception, inference, and right affirmation, 
are here more particularly explained. 

The first is defined, ‘ what severally relates to, or is engaged in, an 
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object of sense*. Adhyavasaya is explained by Vachespati, ‘ Know- 
ledge, which is the exercise of the intellectual faculty Nauayana 
explains it, ‘ That by which certainty is obtained £.’ The organs do not of 
themselves apprehend objects, but are merely the instruments by which 
they are approximated to the intellect : ‘ neither does intellect apprehend 
them (rationally), being, as derived from ( prahriti ) matter, incapable of 
sense ; but the unconscious impressions or modifications of intellect, de- 
rived through the senses, are communicated to soul, which, reflecting 
them whilst they are present in the intellect, appears by that reflection 
actually affected by wisdom, pleasure, and the like §.’ 

The explanation given by Gaurapada of the three kinds of inference 
is not exactly conformable to the definitions of the logicians, although the 
same technical terms are employed. Thus in the Nyaya Sutra Vritti , in 
the comment on the Sutra of Gautama If, we have the following : ‘ Three- 
fold inference. Prior, that is, cause ; characterized by, or having, that 
(cause); as inference of rain from the gathering of clouds. Posterior, 
effect; characterized by it, as inference of rain from the swelling of a 
river. Analogous (or generic) ; characterized as distinct from both effect 
and cause, as the inference of any thing being a substance from its being 
earthy**.’ Here then we have inference a priori, or of effect from cause ; 
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inference a posteriori, or of cause from effect ; and inference from analogy, 
or community of sensible properties ; for samdnyato drishtam is ‘ that 
which is recognised from generic properties, its own specific properties 
being unnoticed*.' The S. Cliaudrikd gives a similar, or logical, expla- 
nation of the three kinds of inference. 

The definition of inference in general is the subject of the first 
member of the second hemistich. The expressions linga f and lingf J 
are analogous to ‘ predicate and subject,’ or the mark, sign, or accident 
by which any thing is characterized, and the thing having such cha- 
racteristic mark and sign. Thus lingo is explained by logicians by 
the term vydpya ||, and lingi by vydpaka tj; as in the proposition, There 
is fire, because there is smoke, the latter is the lingo, vydpya, ‘ major 
or predicate;' and fire the ling! or vydpako, the ‘minor or subject,' or 
thing of which the presence is denoted by its characteristic. Inference, 
then, is a conclusion derived from previous determination of predicate 
and subject; or it is knowledge of the points of an argument depend- 
ing on the relation between subject and predicate; that is, ‘Unless it 
were previously known that smoke indicated fire, the presence of the 
latter could not be inferred from the appearance of the former I 1 .’ This is 

t 

what the logicians term paramersha, ‘ observation or experience.’ Apia**, 
according to Gavrapada, means dcharya ; and dpta sruti j f implies ‘ holy 
teachers and holy writ.’ Narayana expounds it in a similar manner U, 
and adds, that dpta means Jswaru, or ‘ god,’ according to the theistical 
Sdnlchya ||||. Vachespati explains the terms similarly, though more ob- 
scurely. Apia is equivalent with him to prdpta, ‘ obtained,’ and yukta, 
‘ proper, right ;’ and dpia sruti is ‘ both that which is right and traditional, 
holy knowledge^;’ for sruti is defined to be ‘knowledge of the pur- 
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port of texts derived from holy writ ; which knowledge is of itself proof, 
as obtained from the V6das, which are not of human origin, and fit to 
exempt from all fear of error The first term, vakya, is explained to 
signify, ‘the Veda is the teacher of religion f;’ and the expression 
vakyarlha is equivalent to dherma, * religion or virtue.’ * Religion is heard 
by it ; as, “ Let one desirous of heaven perform th ejyotish'toma sacrifice 
such is a text (of scripture) The texts of the Vedas and of other 
inspired works are authority, as having been handed down through suc- 
cessive births by the same teachers as Jaigishavya says, * By me living 
repeatedly in ten different great creations ||.’ So ‘the Veda was remem- 
bered by Kapila from a former state of being §.’ The Mtmansakas dis- 
tinguish between dpta vakya and veda vdlcya : the former is human, the 
latter inspired, authority. 


VI. 

Sensible objects become known by perception ; but it is by infer- 
ence (or reasoning) that acquaintance with things transcending the 
senses is obtained : and a truth which is neither to be directly per- 
ceived, nor to be inferred from reasoning, is deduced from revelation. 

BHASHYA. 

By inference from analogy ; of things beyond the senses — the ascertain- 
ment of existing things which transcend the senses. Nature and soul are 
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not objects of sense, and are to be known only by reasoning from analogy. 
For as the predicates Mahat and the rest have the three qualities, so 
must that of which they are effects, the chief one (nature), have the three 
qualities ; and as that which is irrational appears as if it was rational, it 
must have a guide and superintendent, which is soul. That which is 
perceptible is known by perception; but that which is imperceptible, 
and which is not to be inferred from analogy, must be learnt from revela- 
tion, as, Indra, the king of the gods; the northern Kurus; the nymphs 
of heaven : these depend upon sacred authority. Here some one objects, 
Nature or soul is not apprehended, and what is not apprehended in this 
world does not exist ; therefore these two are not, any more than a second 
head, or a third arm. In reply it is stated, that there are eight causes 
which prevent the apprehension of existing things. 

COMMENT. 

In this verse, according to the translation followed, the application of 
the three different kinds of proof to three different objects is described : 
according to a different version, only one class of objects is referred to, 
those which transcend the senses, and of which a knowledge is attainable 
only by inference from analogy, or by revelation. 

The S. Tativa Kaumudi concurs with the S. Bhdshya in understanding 
the terms of the text, sdmduyato drislitdt*, to refer to anumdndl f, intend- 
ing ‘inference from analogy A similar explanation occurs in the 
S. Pravachana Bhdsliya : ‘ Thence, from reasoning by analogy, the deter- 
mination of both, of nature and soul, is effected ||.’ It appears therefore 
that in this place the text does not refer cither to perception or to infer- 
ence in general, as evidence of perceptible things, but solely to inference 
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from analogy, as proof of imperceptible objects. For inference a priori 
or a posteriori regards things not necessarily beyond the cognizance of 
the senses, like nature and soul, but those only which are not at the 
moment perceptible, as fire from smoke, rain from floods or clouds, and 
the like. It might be preferable, therefore, to render the verse somewhat 
differently from the text, or, ‘ It is by reasoning from analogy that belief 
in things beyond the senses is attained ; and imperceptible things, not 
thereby determined, are to be known only from revelation.’ The version 
of Mr. Colebrooke, in which he is followed by Professor Lassen (“ vEqua- 
litatis intellectus est per perceptionem : rcrum qua* supra scnsus sunt per 
demonstrationem vel hac non evictum, quod praeter sensus est, probatur 
revclatione”), rests apparently upon the authority of the S. Chandrikd and 
S. KaumudL ‘ Sdmdnyalos has the affix tasi in the sense of the sixth 
(possessive) case. The ascertainment of all objects appreciable by the 
senses, whether actually perceived or not, is by perception : therefore 
knowledge of earth and the other elements is by sense ; but knowledge 
of things beyond the senses, as nature and the rest, is from inference 
When inference from analogy fails, then, according to all the authori- 
ties, the remaining proof, or revelation, must be had recourse to, agree- 
ably to the Stitras; * Oral proof is fit instruction,’ and ‘ fit instruction is 
communication of the proofs by which the nature of both prakriti and 
purusha may be discriminated t-’ 


VII. 

From various causes things may be imperceptible (or unperceived); 
excessive distance, (extreme) nearness, defect of the organs, inatten- 
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tion, minuteness, interposition of objects, predominance of other mat- 
ters, and intermixture with the like. 

bhAshya. 

Non-perception of things here existing may proceed from, their re- 
moteness, , as of Vishnumitra, Maitra, and Chaitra, dwelling in different 
countries; or their propinquity, as the eye does not see the collyrium 
applied to the eyelids ; from defect of the organs, as sound and form are 
undiscernible by the deaf and the blind ; from inattention, as a person 
whose thoughts are distracted does not apprehend what is said to him, 
however intelligibly ; from minuteness, as the small particles of frost, 
vapour, and smoke in the atmosphere are not perceived ; from interposi- 
tion, as a thing hidden by a wall ; from predominance of others, as the 
planets, asterisms, and stars arc invisible when their rays are overpowered 
by those of the sun ; from intermixture with the Wee, as a bean in a heap 
of beans, a lotus amongst lotuses, a myrobalan amongst myrobalans, a 
pigeon in a flock of pigeons, cannot be perceived, being confounded in 
the midst of similar objects. In this way non-perception of actually 
existing things is eightfold. 

Be it granted, that whatever is to be ascertained (by any means) is ; 
by what cause is apprehension of nature and soul prevented, and how is 
it to be effected 1 

COMMENT. 

Reasons are here assigned why things may not be perceived, although 
they actually exist. 

The terms of the text, as illustrated by the comment, are easily under- 
stood : the particle cha, in connexion with the last, is considered to imply 
the. existence of other impediments besides those enumerated, such as 
non-production, as of curds from milk *. But these circumstances, for 
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the most part, account for the non-perception of perceptible things, and 
it is still to be considered why nature and soul, which are not amongst 
things ordinarily perceptible, are not perceived *. 


VIII. 

It is owing to the subtilty (of nature), not to the non-existence of 
this original principle, that it is not apprehended by the senses, but 
inferred from its effects. Intellect and the rest of the* derivative 
principles are effects; (whence it is concluded as their cause) in 
some respects analogous, but in others dissimilar. 

bhAshya. 

From, subtilty the non-perception of that nature. Nature is not appre- 
hended (by the senses) on account of its subtilty, like the particles of 
smoke, vapour, and frost, which are in the atmosphere, although not per- 
ceived there. How then is it to be apprehended? Its perception is from 
its effects. Having observed the effects, the cause is inferred. Nature 
is the cause, of which such is the effect. Intellect, egotism, the five 
subtile rudiments, the eleven organs, the five gross elements, are its 
effects. That effect may be dissimilar from nature : ‘ nature,’ pralcriti ; 
‘ the chief one,’ pradhana ; dissimilar from it : or it may be analogous, of 
similar character ; as in the world a son may be like or unlike his father. 
From what cause this similarity or dissimilarity proceeds, we shall here- 
after explain. 

Here a doubt arises, from the conflicting opinions of teachers, whether 
intellect and other effects be or be not already in nature. According 
to the S&nkhya doctrine, the effects are in nature; according to the 
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Bauddhas and others, they are not ; for that which is, cannot cease to 
be ; and that which is not, can by no means be : this is a contradiction. 
Therefore, it is said — 


COMMENT. 

Nature is said to be imperceptible, from its subtilty : it must be there- 
fore inferred from its effects. 

The effects are the products of nature, or intellect, egotism, and the 
rest ; some of which are of a similar, and some of a dissimilar character, 
as subsequently explained. 

Effect, according to the Sankhya system, necessarily implies cause, as 
it could not exist without it*: but on this topic there are different opin- 
ions, thus particularized by Vachespati : ‘ 1 . Some say, that that which 
is may proceed from that which is not. 2. Some say, that effect is not a 
separately existent thing, but the revolution of an existent thing. 3. Some 
say, that that which is not may proceed from that which is. 4. The 
ancients assert, that that which is comes from that which is (or ens from 
ens). By the three first propositions the existence of nature would not be 
proved; for, 

‘ 1. The materiality of the cause of the world, of which the qualities 
goodness, foulness, and darkness are the natural properties, comprises 
sound and other changes of its natural condition, and is diversified by 
pleasure, pain, and insensibility ; but if that which is, is born from that 
which is not, how can that insubstantial cause which is not, comprehend 
pleasure, pain, form, sound, and the like ! for there cannot be identity of 
nature between what is and what is not. 

‘ 2. If sound, and other diversified existences, were but revolutions of 
one existent thing, yet that which is could not proceed from such a 
source, for the property of manifold existence cannot belong to that 
which is not twofold : the notion of that which is not manifold through 
its comprising manifold existence is an obvious error. 
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‘ 3. The notion of the.Kanabhakshas, Akshacharanas, and others, that 
that which is not may proceed from that which is, excludes the compre- 
hension of effect in cause, as that which is and that which is not cannot 
have community: consequently the existence of nature is not proved; 
and in order to establish its existence, the existence of effect in it must 
first be determined 

Of the doctrines here alluded to, the first is said to be that of some of 
the Buddhists, who deny the existence of prakriti, or any universal cause, 
or of any thing which they cannot verify by perception. The second is 
that of the Vediintis, who maintain that all that exists is but the vivarttas, 
literally the ‘ revolutions’ — the emanations from, or manifestations of, one 
only universal spirit. It might be said that the Ssinkhya seems to teach 
a similar doctrine, in as far as it refers all that exists, exclusive of spirit, 
to one common source, and makes all else identical with prakriti. It 
differs however in this, that it regards the substances evolved from the 
radical prakriti as substantial existences, as effects or products of a cause 
which exists no longer except in its effects. The Vediintis, on the other 
hand, maintain that it is cause which is eternal, and that effects are 
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only its present operations. The popular form of V&d&ntism asserts, 
indeed, that nothing exists but cause, and that its effects, or all that 
appears to exist, are unrealities, illusions, the phantoms of a dream : but 
the commentator on the Sdnkhya Pravachana declares, that the doctrine 
of maya, or ‘ illusion,’ is modern, and is contrary to the V6das, and that 
those who advocate it are nothing but disguised Bauddhas : * The cause 
of the bondage of soul asserted by those concealed Bauddhas, the modern 
advocates of mdya, is here refuted*.’ In the third case we have the 
authors specified as Kanabhakshas, * Feeders upon little,’ or upon atoms, 
perhaps; and Akshacharanas, ‘Followers of controversy;’ contemptuous 
terms for the VaisSshikas , who maintain the origin of all things from 
primaeval atoms, or monads ; and who may therefore be said to deduce 
what is not — the insubstantial forms of things — from actual corpuscular 
substance. 

The fourth or ancient doctrine, that that which is comes from that 
which is, ens from eus, to ov from to Sv, is the converse of the celebrated 


dogma of antiquity, ex nihilo, nihil Jit ; and although in this place it is 
especially restricted to the relation of certain effects to a certain cause, 
yet it comes to the same thing as regards the world in general, the things 
of which cannot be derived from no primary existent thing ; agreeably to 
the S6tra of Kapila ; ‘ The production of a thing cannot be from no- 
thing t;’ OvSev yliftrai k too m ovtos: not only according to Democritus 
and Epicurus, but according to all the ancient philosophers, who, Ari- 
stotle states, agreed universally in the physical doctrine, that it was 
impossible for any thing to be produced from nothing : Tovtwv Se to n'ev k 
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IX. 

Effect subsists (antecedently to the operation of cause); for what 
exists not, can by no operation of cause be brought into existence. 
Materials, too, are selected which are fit for the purpose : every thing 
is not by every means possible : what is capable, does that to which 
it is competent ; and like is produced from like. 

BHASHYA. 

• 

From there being no instrumental cause of what exists not — non-exist- 
ent, what is not — there is no making what is not : therefore effect is. In 
this world there is no making of what is not ; as, the production of oil 
from sand : therefore the instrumental cause produces what is, from its 
having been formerly implanted. Hence perceptible principles, which 
are effects, exist in nature. 

Further, from selection of materials. — Updddna is ‘(material) cause,’ 
from the selection of it : thus, in life, a man who desires a thing, selects 
that by which it may be produced ; as he who wishes for curds, takes 
milk, not water (for their material cause). Thence effect is. 

Again, even/ thing is not by every means possible. The universal possi- 
bility of every thing is not ; as of gold in silver, &c. or in grass, dust, or 
sand. Therefore, from the non -universality of every thing in everything, 
effect is. 

Again, tv hat is capable does that to which it is competent ; as, a potter 
is the capable agent ; the implements, the lump of clay, the wheel, rag, 
rope, water, &c. (are capable), by which he makes the jar, which is 
capable of being so made from earth. Thence effect is. 

Lastly,' like is produced from like. Such as is the character of cause, 
in which effect exists, such also is the character of effect ; as, barley is 
produced from barley, rice from rice. If effect was not (did not pre-exist), 
then rice might grow from pease ; but it does not, and therefore effect is. 

By these five arguments, then, it is proved that intellect and the other 
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characteristics do (pre)exist in nature ; and therefore production is of 
that which is, and not of that which is not. 

COMMENT. 

Arguments are here adduced to shew that the effects or products of 
nature are comprised in, and coexistent with, their cause or source ; con- 
sequently they are proofs of the existence of that primary cause or 
source. 

It is laid down as a general principle, that cause and effect are in all 
cases coexistent, or that effect exists anteriorly to its manifestation ; sat- 
kdryyam* in the text meaning ‘existent effect prior to the exercise of 
(efficient) cause j;’ or, as the phrase also of the text asadalearanat% is 
explained, ‘ If effect prior to the exercise of (efficient) cause does not 
exist, its existence cannot by any means be effected ||.’ The expression 
sat-kdryyam , therefore, is to be understood throughout as meaning * ex- 
istent effect,’ not the effect of that which exists : and the object of tin- 
stanza is to establish the existence of cause from its effects, and not of 
effects from the existence of cause, as Professor Lassen has explained it : 
“ Quaenam sint rationes docetur quibus evincatur mentem ceteraqne prin- 
cipia effccta esse a t< 5 <Vn.” Mons. Pauthier ( Traduction de la Sdnhhya 
Kariled, 105) is more correct in his view of the general purport of the 
verse ; “ Ce qui n’existe pas ne peut arriver a l’etat d’effet but he has 
mistaken the particulars — the reasons why that which is not can never 
be, for the means which would be fruitlessly exercised for its production : 
it is not that such existence cannot be effected “ par la co-operation 
d’aucune cause mat6rielle,” &c., but because an effect requires an adequate 
material cause, and the like. 
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Not only has the meaning of this verse been misapprehended by its 
translators, but the doctrine which it conveys seems to have been some- 
what misconceived by high authority. M. Cousin, referring to this pas- 
sage, observes, “ L’ argumentation de Kapila est, dans l’histoire de philo- 
sophic, l’ant^cedent de cclle d’vEnesid^me et Hume. Selon Kapila il n’y a 
pas de notion propre de cause, et ce que nous appelons une cause n’est 
qu’une cause apparente relativement a 1’effet qui la suit, mais e’est aussi 
un effet relativement k la cause qui la precede, laquelle est encore un effet 
par la meme raison, et toujours de ineme, de maniere que tout est un 
enchainement necessaire d’effets sans cause veritable et independente.” 
M. Cousin then supports his view of the doctrine by selecting some of 
the arguments contained in the text ; as, “ That which does not exist can- 
not be made to exist ;” and, “ Cause and effect are of the same nature :” 
and he adds, as a third, that “ il nc faut pas s’occuper des causes, mais 
des effets, car l’existencc de l’effet mesure l’energie de la cause ; done 
Tefl'et equivaut la cause.” In this instance, however, he is scarcely justi- 
fied by his authority, whose object is not to dispense with the considera- 
tion of cause altogether, but to prove its existence from that of its effects. 
Kapila, therefore, is far from asserting that “ il n’y a pas de cause,” 
although he may so far agree with the philosophers referred to, in recog- 
nising no difference between material cause and material effects: for it 
must be remembered, that it is of material effects, of substances, that he 
is speaking. His doctrine is, in fact, that on which Brown enlarges in 
his lectures on power, cause, and effect — that “ the forms of a body are 
the body itself; and that all the substances which exist in the universe 
are every thing which truly exists in the universe, to which nothing can 
be added which is not itself a new substance : that there can be nothing 
in the events of nature, therefore, but the antecedents and consequents 
which are present in them ; and that these accordingly, or nothing, are 
the very causes and effects which we are desirous of investigating.” Lect. 
on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, p. 175. Kapila, however, has 
not asserted a series of antecedents and consequents without beginning ; 
and whatever we may conceive of his mula-prakriti, his original and un- 
originated substance whence all substances proceed, it is a fixed point 
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from which he starts, and the existence of which he deduces from its 
effects : the mutual and correlative existence of which, with their cause, 
he endeavours to establish by arguments, which, as regarding a curious 
and not uninteresting part of the Sankhya philosophy, it may be allow- 
able to recapitulate a little more in detail. 

1. Asadakaranat ; ‘Because efficient or instrumental cause cannot 
make or produce that which is not.’ Professor Lassen renders this, ‘ E 
nulla nonentis efficacitate, nonens nil efficit. Asat in this passage, how- 
ever, is the object, not the agent ; and karam is employed technically to 
denote the efficient or operative cause, the energy of which would be 
exerted in. vain, unless applied to materials that existed : that which does 
not exist cannot be brought into existence by any agent. It would be 
useless to grind the sesamum for oil, unless the oil existed in it : the same 
force applied to sand or sugar-cane would not express oil. The appear- 
ance or manifestation of the oil is a proof that it was contained in the 
sesamum, and consequently is a proof of the existence of the source 
whence it is derived. This dogma, in its most comprehensive application, 
is of course the same with that of the Greeks, that nothing can come from 
nothing, and makes the creation of the universe dependent upon pre- 
existing materials. Here, however, the application is limited and specific, 
and as Sir Graves Haughton, in his vindication of Mr. Colebrooke’s ex- 
position of the Vedanta philosophy, has justly observed, it means no 
more than that things proceed from their respective sources, and from 
those sources alone ; or that certain secpients follow certain antecedents, 
and indicate consequently their existence. 

2. Upddniia grahanal ; ‘ From taking an adequate material cause : 
a fit material cause must be selected for any given effect or product.’ 
There is no difference of opinion as to the purport of npddana ; * Such as 
the substance evolved, such is that from which it is evolved ;’ or as 
illustrated by Gaurapada, ‘ He who wishes to make curds will employ 
milk, not water but this being the case, the effects which we behold, or 
infer, must proceed from something similar to themselves, and conse- 
quently prove the existence of that substance. ‘The relation between 
cause and effect is the generation of effect ; but there can be no relation 
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(between cause and) a non-existent effect, and therefore effect is*,’* and 
consequently so is cause. 

3. ‘ From the unfitness of all causes for every effect ;’ sarva sambha- 
vdbhdvdt. There must be an identity of character between the sequent 
and its antecedent, and the existence of one indicates that of the other : 
ajar is made with clay, cloth with yarn ; the latter material could not be 
used to fabricate a water-pot, nor clay to weave a garment. If this was 
not the case, all things would be equally fit for all purposes, 

. • . ex omnibus rebus 

Omne genus nasei possit. 

It is not, however, here intended to assert, that “ idonea causa iron est ulla 
quam sad, to ov,” but that the effect must have a determinate existence 
in that cause, and can be the only effect which it can produce ; as in the 
commentary on this expression in the S. Pravachana Bhdshya : ‘ If effect 
prior to production do not exist in cause, there would be no reason why 
cause should not produce one non-existent effect, and not another f.’ 

4. Saktasya saleydkarandt ; ‘ From the execution of that which the 
agent is able to do.’ Active or efficient causes can do only that to which 
they are competent : the potter and his implements fabricate a water-jar, 
not a piece of cloth; they arc not competent to the latter, they are 
capable of the former. If effect did not pre-exist, if it were not insepa- 
rable from cause, power, or the exertions of an agent, and the employ- 
ment of means, might derive from any antecedent one consequence as 
well as another. 

5. Kdranabhdval, ; ‘ From the nature of cause that is, from its being 
of the same nature or character with effect, and consequently produciug 
its like; or, according to Vachespati, ‘from the identity of cause with 
effect \ ‘ Cloth is not different from the threads of which it is woven, 
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for it is made up of them Here, then, we have precisely the discovery 
of modern philosophy, “ that the form of a body is only another name for 
the relative position of the parts that constitute it ; and that the forms of 
a body are nothing but the body itself (Brown’s Lectures :) a discovery 
which, simple as it may appear to be, dissipated but recently the illusion 
of ‘ substantial forms,’ which had prevailed for ages in Europe. It seems, 
however, to have been familiar to Hindu speculation from the remotest 
periods, as the commentator on the S. Pravachana, and the author of the 
S. Cliandrikd, cite the Vedas in its confirmation: ‘Before production 
there is no difference between cause and effect f.’ There is good reason, 
however, to think that the conclusion drawn from the doctrine by the 
Vedas was very different from that of the Sankhyas, being the basis of 
Pantheism, and implying that before creation the great First Cause com- 
prehended both cause and effect : the texts illustrating the dogma being 
such as, ‘ The existent to ov verily was unevolved { — This, the Existent, 
was, oh pupil, before all things || — The Unborn was verily before all§.’ 
The Sankhyas, like some of the old Grecian philosophers, choose to 
understand by tad, idam, to ov, to ev, * the comprehensive, eternal, mate- 
rial cause.’ 

From the arguments thus adduced, then, it is concluded that effect is, 
sat karyam H ; that is, that it exists in, and is the same with, cause ; or, as 
Gaurapada has it, mahat and the other characteristics of pradhdua arc in 
pradhana. Sat karyam is therefore neither * ponendum est existens (sad) 
emphatice ita dictum to dvrwt ov, per sc ens,’ nor ‘ cffectus existentis, ab 
existente effectum, effectum a to <Vn the question is, whether effect 
exists or not before production ; and not whether it is produced ‘ a t« 
ovti an a tS> m ovti.' It is the production, or appearance, of that which is 
or is not ; not the production of any thing by that which is or is not ; 
agreeably to the Siitra of Kapila : * There is no production of that which 
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is not, as of a man’s horn* — The production of that which is not is im- 
possible, as would be that of a human horn f.’ Agreeably to the same 
doctrine also is the reply made in the Sfitras to the objection, that if 
effect exists already, existence is superfluously given to it ; * It is absurd 
to produce what is already extant J.’ The answer is, ‘ It is not so ; for 
the actual occurrence or non-occurrence of production depends upon 
manifestation ||:’ that is, the present existence of an effect is not the pro- 
duction of any thing new, but the actual manifestation of a change of 
form of that which previously existed : something like the notions which 
Aristotle ascribes to ancient philosophers, that all things were together, 
and that their generation was merely a change of condition : onov ra 

iravra teal to ylveaQai r oiovSe KaOecrTtjKa/ aWoioverOat : and it is CUrioUS enough 

to find the doctrine illustrated almost in the words of Hobbes : “ Facien- 
dum est quod faciunt statuarii, qui materiam exculpentes, supervacaueam 
imaginem non faciunt sed inveniunt;” or as Vijnyana Bhikshu has it, 

‘ The active exertion of the sculptor produces merely the manifestation 
of the image which was in the stone 

Although however, as identical with cause, and regarded as proofs of 
its existence ; effects or products, in their separated or manifested condi- 
tion regarded as forms only, possess properties different from those of 
their source or cause : these differences are detailed in the next stanza. 


X. 

A discrete principle is causable, it is inconstant, unpervading, 
mutable, multitudinous, supporting, mergent, conjunct, governed. 
The undiscrete one is the reverse. 
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BHASHYA. 

Discrete ; intellect and the other effects. Causahle; that of which 
there is cause ; the term hetu meaning 4 cause,’ as synonymous with 
upadana , Icdrana, and nimitta. Nature is the cause of a discrete prin- 
ciple ; therefore discrete principles, as far as the gross elements inclu- 
sive, have cause: thus, the principle intellect has cause by nature; 
egotism by intellect ; the five rudiments and eleven organs by egotism ; 
ether by the rudiment of sound ; air by that of touch ; light by that of 
form ; water by that of taste ; and earth by that of smell. In this way, 
to the gross elements inclusive, a discrete principle has cause. Again, it 
is inconstant , because it is produced from another ; as a water-jar, which 
is produced from a lump of clay, is not constant. Again, it is unpervad- 
ing , not going every where : a discrete principle is not like nature and 
soul, omnipresent. Again, it is mutable ; it is subject to the changes 
which the world undergoes : combined with the thirteen instruments, and 
incorporated in the subtile frame, it undergoes worldly vicissitudes, and 
hence is mutable. It is multitudinous ; it is intellect, egotism, the five 
rudiments, and eleven organs; and the five gross elements arc supported 
by the five rudiments. It is mergent ; subject to resolution; for at the 
period of (general) dissolution, the five gross elements merge into the 
five rudiments ; they, with the eleven organs, into egotism ; egotism into 
intellect ; and intellect merges into nature. Conjunct ; conjoined, made 
up of parts, as sound, touch, taste, form, and smell. Governed ; not self- 
dependent ; for intellect is dependent on nature, egotism on intellect, the 
rudiments and organs on egotism, and the gross elements on the rudi- 
ments. In this way the governed or subject discrete principle is ex- 
plained : we now explain the undiscrete. 

The undiscrete one is the reverse. An undiscrete principle is the con- 
trary in respect to the properties attributed to the discrete: that, is 
causable ; but there is nothing prior to nature, whence follows its non- 
production, and therefore it is without cause. A discrete principle is 
inconstant ; an undiscrete is eternal, as it is not produced. The primary 
elements are not produced from any where ; that is, nature. A discrete 
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principle is unpervading; nature is pervading, going every where. A 
discrete principle is mutable; nature immutable, from the same omni- 
presence. Discrete principles are multitudinous ; nature is single, from 
its causality : “ Nature is the one cause of the three worlds ;” thence 
nature is single. Discrete principles arc dependent ; the undiscrete one 
is independent, from its not being an effect: there is nothing beyond 
nature of which it can be the effect. A discrete principle is mcrgent ; 
the undiscrete immcrgent (indissoluble), being eternal : intellect and the 
rest, at the period of general dissolution, merge respectively into one 
another; not so nature; and that therefore is immcrgent (indissoluble). 
A discrete principle is conjunct (or compound, made up of parts); nature 
is uncompoundcd, for sound, touch, flavour, form, and odour, arc not in 
(crude) nature. Discrete principles are governed ; the undiscrete is inde- 
pendent, it presides over itself. These are the properties in which discrete 
and undiscrete principles are dissimilar : those in which they are similar 
are next described. 


COMMENT. 

It was stated in the eighth stanza, that intellect and the other effects 
of nature were in some respects similar, and in others dissimilar, to their 
cause: the properties in which the dissimilarity consists are here enu- 
merated. 

The generic term used for the effects or products of primaeval nature 
(vyakta*) means, in its etymological and commonly received senses, that 
which is evident or manifest, or that which is individual or specific; 
from vi, distributive particle, and anja, ‘ to make clear or distinct.’ The 
purport is therefore sufficiently well expressed by the equivalent Mr. Cole- 
brooke has selected, ‘ discrete,’ detached from its cause, and having a 
separate and distinct existence. Nature (or primary matter) is the reverse 
of this, or avyakla f, ‘ undiscrete, unseparated, indistinct.’ If nalura were 
substituted for tdlus, these lines of Lucretius would illustrate the appli- 
cation of the terms in question : 
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Multa modis multis multarum scmina rerum 
Quod permixta gerit tellus discrctaque tradit. 

Discrete or separated effect or principle (meaning by principle a tatwa , 
or category, according to the Sankhya classification of the elements of 
existent things) is described by its properties, and they are the same 
which are specified in the original Shtra. 1. Hetumat*, ‘having cause, 
or origin ;’ hetw implying * material, efficient, and occasional cause ;’ 
2. Anitya f, ‘ temporary ;’ for whatever has cause has beginning, and 
whatever has a beginning must have an end. At the same time this is 
to be understood of them in their actual or present form or condition : 
‘Of their own nature (or as one with their cause) they are eternal, but 
they are perishable by their separate conditions }:.’ So in the Sutras 
‘ destruction’ is explained ‘ resolution into cause ||.’ 3. ‘ Unpervading § 

‘ Every one of the effects of nature is not observable in every thing, they 
are dispersed as different modifications 1 !.’ Vyapti is the essential and 
inherent presence of one thing in another, as of heat in fire, oil in 
sesamum, &c. 4. Sakriya**, ‘mutable,’ or ‘having action:’ perhaps 

‘ movable’ or ‘ migratory’ would perfectly express the sense ; for the 
phrase is explained to signify that the effects of nature migrate from one 
substance to another : ‘ Intellect and the rest leave one body in which 
they were combined, and enter into the composition of another : this is 
their transition : the transition of the gross elements earth and the rest, 
composing body, is well known tt-’ 5. ‘ Multitudinous :’ many, ancka\\ 
being repeated in various objects and persons, as ‘ the faculties in dif- 
ferent individuals, and the elements in different forms |||.’ 6. Supported 
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by, referable to, dsriia*; as an effect may be considered to be upheld by 
its cause, or an individual referable to a species; as trees form a wood. 
7. ‘ Mergent,’ linga f ,* that which merges into, or is lost or resolved into, 
its primary elements, as subsequently explained. Intellect and the rest 
are the lingas , signs, marks, or characteristic circumstances of nature : 
and when they lose their individuality, or discrete existence, they may 
be said to have been absorbed by, or to have fused or merged into, their 
original source. Although, therefore, the application of linga as an attri- 
butive in this sense is technical, the import is not so widely different from 
that of the substantive as might at first be imagined. Vachespati, ex- 
plaining the term, has, * Linga, the characteristic of pradham , for these 
principles, buddlii and the rest, are its characteristics, as will be here- 
after explained J and the author of the S. Chandrikd has, ‘ Linga is 
that which characterizes, or causes to be known ||;’ it is the anumdpaka §, 
‘ the basis of the inference * For this effect (of nature) is the parent 
of the inference that an undiscrete cause exists If.’ (See also Com. on 
v. 5. p. 24.) According to these interpretations, * predicative’ or ‘ charac- 
teristic’ would perhaps be a preferable equivalent ; but ‘ mergent’ or ‘ dis- 
soluble**’ is conformable to the S. Bhdshya. The commentator on the 
S. Pravachana explains it by both terms * inferential’ or ‘ resolvable :’ 
‘ Effect is termed linga, cither from its being the ground of inference of 
cause, or from its progress to resolution ft-’ ‘ Combined, conjunct,’ 
savayava explained by Vachespati, ‘mixing,’ misrana j|||, or ‘junction,’ 
samyoga as the elements combine with one another. It might be said, 
then, that nature is a compound, as its products combine with it; but this 
is not so, for their union with nature is not mere * mixture or conjunction, 
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but identification from the sameness of the cause and effect*:’ a notion 
which distinguishes the pradlidna of the Sankhyas from the first princi- 
ples of those Grecian philosophers, who, if their doctrines have been 
rightly represented, taught that substances existed cither as distinct par- 
ticles of an aggregate, or component parts of a mixture, in their original 
form. In the Siiukhya they separate or reunite as one and the same. 
10. ‘ Governed j:’ the effects of nature depend upon its existence, and 
each in its turn produces its peculiar effect or product, in furtherance of 
the influence of nature, or in consequence of its existence, without which 
they would cease to be, and their effects would be null ; as, ‘ In the effect 
of egotism, which intellect has to produce, the fulfilment of nature is 
regarded; otherwise intellect, being ineffective, would not be able to 
produce egotism 

The properties of nature, or the undiscrete principle, are the reverse 
of these ; it has no cause ; it has no end ; it is omnipresent ; it is immu- 
table ; it is single ; it is self-sustained ; it is the subject, not the predi- 
cate ; it is entire, or one whole ; it is supreme. 

Although the especial object of the text here is the dissimilarity 
between the effects of nature and their material cause, yet the term 
avyakta applies equally to purusha , or ‘ soul,’ also an invisible or undiscrete 
principle; and accordingly soul differs from discrete principles in the 
same circumstances as nature. In the properties, therefore, of non-caus- 
ability, constancy, omnipresence, immutability, singleness, self-support, 
substantiveness, entireness, and supremacy, soul and nature correspond. 
They differ, however, in other respects, and particularly in those in 
which nature and its effects assimilate, as enumerated in the succeeding 
stanza. 
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XI. 

A discrete principle, as well as the chief (or undiscrete) one, has 
the three qualities: it is indiscriminative, objective, common, irra- 
tional, prolific. Soul is in these respects, as in those, the reverse. 

BHASHYA. 

Has the three qualities: it is that of which goodness, foulness, and 
darkness are the three properties. A discrete principle is indiscrimina- 
live; discrimination does not belong to it: that is, it cannot distinguish 
which is a discrete principle and which are properties, or that this is an 
ox, that is a horse : such as the properties are, such is the principle ; such 
as is the principle such are the properties; and the like. Objective; 
a discrete principle is to be enjoyed (made use of), from its being an 
object to all men. Common ; from being the common possession of all. 
like a harlot. Irrational; it does not comprehend pain, pleasure, or 
dulness. Prolific; thus, egotism is the progeny of intellect; the five 
rudiments and eleven organs of egotism ; and the five gross elements of 
the five rudiments. These properties, to prolific inclusive, are specified 
as those of a discrete principle ; and it is in them that the chief (or nndis- 
crete) one is similar : “ Such as is a discrete principle, such is the chief 
(or undiscretc) one.” Therefore as a discrete principle has three quali- 
ties, so has the undiscrete, or that of which intellect and the rest, having 
the three qualities, arc the effects : so in this world effect is of the like 
quality with cause, as black cloth is fabricated with black threads. A 
discrete principle is indiscriminative ; so is the chief one, it cannot discern 
that qualities are distinct from nature, that qualities are one thing, and 
that nature is another; therefore the chief one is indiscriminative. A 
discrete principle is objective ; so is the chief one, from its being the 
object of all men. A discrete principle is common ; so is the chief one, 
being common to all things. A discrete principle is irrational ; so is the 
chief one, as it is not conscious of pain, or pleasure, or dulness. Whence 
is this inferred ? From the irrationality of its effects ; from an irrational 
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lump of clay proceeds an irrational water-pot. Thus has (nature) the 
chief one been explained. Soul is in these respects, ns in those, the reverse : 
this is now explained. 

Reverse of both the discrete and undiscrete principles. Soul is the 
reverse of both, thus : Discrete and undiscrete have (the three) qualities ; 
soul is devoid of qualities : they are indiscrimi native ; soul has discrimi- 
nation : they arc objects (of sense or fruition) ; soul is not an object (of 
sense or fruition): they are common; soul is specific: they are irrational; 
soul is rational ; for inasmuch as it comprehends, or perfectly knows, 
pleasure, pain, and dulness, it is rational: they are prolific; soul is 
un prolific ; nothing is produced from soul. On these grounds soul is said 
to be the reverse of both the discrete and undiscrete principles. 

It is also said, as in those, referring to the preceding verse ; for as the 
chief (or undiscrete) principle is there said to be without cause, &c. such 
is the soul. It is there stated that a discrete principle is causable, incon- 
stant, and the like ; and that the undiscrete one is the reverse ; that is, it 
has no cause, &c. ; so soul is without cause, being no production. A 
discrete principle is inconstant ; the discrete one is constant ; so is soul ; 
and it is immutable also, from its omnipresence. A discrete principle is 
multitudinous; the undiscrete is single; so is soul. A discrete principle 
is supported ; the undiscrete is unsupported ; so is soul. A discrete prin- 
ciple is mergent ; the undiscrete immergent (indissoluble) ; so is soul ; it 
is not in any way decomposed. A discrete principle is conjunct ; the 
undiscrete one uncombined; so is soul; for there are no (component) 
parts, such as sound, &c., in soul. Finally, discrete principles are go- 
verned ; the undiscrete one is independent ; so is soul, governing (or 
presiding over) itself. In this way the common properties of soul and 
nature were described in the preceding stanza; whilst those in which 
they differ, as possession of the three qualities, and the like, are speci- 
fied in this verse. Next follows more particular mention of these three 
qualities, with which both discrete principles and the undiscrcte one are 
endowed. 

COMMENT. 

In this verse the properties common to crude nature and to its products 



are specified, continuing the reference to the eighth verse, in which it was 
asserted, that in some respects the effects of nature and nature itself were 
analogous. This being effected, the text proceeds to state that soul has 
not the properties which are common to nature and its products, but 
possesses those which are peculiar to the former ; agreeing therefore in 
some respects with crude nature, but dissimilar in every respect to its 
effects or products. 

The three qualities*, or satwa |, ‘goodness,’ rajas ‘foulness,’ and 
tamas\\, ‘ darkness,’ which arq familiar to ‘all the systems of Hindu specu- 
lation, are more particularly described in the next verse ; soul has them 
not. Pradhdna, ‘ the chief one,’ crude nature, and its products, have not 
discrimination, viveka §, the faculty of discerning the real and essential 
differences of things, of ‘ distinguishing between matter and spirit, of 
knowing self ; the exercise of which is the source of final liberation (from 
existence) 1'.’ By the term * objective**’ is intended that which may be 
used or enjoyed, such as the faculties of the mind, and the organs of 
sense; or such as may be perceived by observation, rijndna jf : such 
nature, or pradhdna, may also be considered as the origin of all things 
inferable by reason. Soul, on the contrary, is the observer or enjoyer, as 
afterwards explained. Achbtana\\, ‘ irrational that which does not think 
or feel, unconscious, non-sentient ; as in the Meghadula ; ‘ Those afflicted 
by desire seek relief both from rational and irrational objects ||||;’ explained 
either ‘ living and lifeless^,’ or ‘ knowing and ignorantly ;’ chetand*** 
being defined ‘ knowledge of right and wrong,’ or ‘ of what ought, and 
what ought not, to be done fi t-’ 

The general position, that the properties of soul are the reverse of 
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those of the products of nature, requires, however, some modification in 
one instance. A discrete principle is said to be multitudinous, many, 
ntieka*; consequently soul should be single, ekn j' ,• and it is so, accord- 
ing to the S. Bh<tshya\. On the other hand, the S. Tatwa Kaumudt 
makes soul agree with discrete principles, in being multitudinous : ‘ The 
properties of non-causability, constancy, and the rest, are common to 
soul and nature ; multitudinousness is a property common to (soul and) 
an undiscrete principle ||.’ The S. Cliandrikd confirms the interpretation, 
‘ The phrase tallid cha implies that (soul) is analogous to the undiscrete 
principle in nou-causality and the rest, and analogous to discrete princi- 
ples in manifold enumeration This is, in fact, the Sankhya doctrine, 
as subsequently laid down by the text, ver. 18 , and is conformable to the 
Sutra of Kaimla ; ‘ Multitude of souls is proved by variety of condition t 
that is, ‘ the virtuous arc born again in heaven, the wicked are regene- 
rated in hell ; the fool wanders in error, the wise man is set free **.’ 
Either, therefore, Gaxjrapada has made a mistake, or by his eka is to be 
understood, not that soul in general is one only, but that it is single, or 
several, in its different migrations ; or, as Mr. Colcbrooke renders it 
(R. A. S. Trans, vol. I. p. 81 ), ‘ individual.' So in the Sutras it is said, 
‘ that there may be various unions of one soul, according to difference of 
receptacle, as the etherial element may be confined in a variety of ves- 
sels tt-’ This singleness of soul applies therefore to that particular soul 
w r hich is subjected to its own varied course of birth, death, bondage, and 
liberation ; for, as the commentator observes, ‘ one soul is born, not 
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another (in a regenerated body) The singleness of soul therefore, as 
asserted by Gaurapada, is no doubt to be understood in this sense. 


XII. 

The qualities respectively consist in pleasure, pain, and dulness; 
are adapted to manifestation, activity, and restraint ; mutually domi- 
neer; rest on each other; produce each other; consort together; 
and are reciprocally present. . 

BHASHYA. 

The qualities goodness, foulness, and darkness, are severally the same 
as what is agreeable, what is disagreeable, and what is indifferent : thus 
goodness is all that is pleasure, priti meaning ‘ pleasure being one with 
(or consisting of) that (pleasure) : foulness is one with, or consists of, 
disagreeablcness ( apriti ) : darkness consists of, or is the same with, dul- 
ness; vishdda meaning moha, ‘dulness, stupidity.’ Next, are adapted 
to manifestation , &c. ; artha signifying ‘ competency’ or ‘ fitness.’ Good- 
ness, then, is for the sake of manifestation ; it is fit for, or adapted to it : 
foulness is for activity ; darkness for restraint : that is, the qualities are 
connected with, or possessed of, manifestation, action, and inertia. They 
mutually domineer: they are mutually paramount, sustaining, productive, 
cooperative, and coexistent. Thus, they are said to domineer mutually ; 
that is, they severally prevail or predominate over each other, or they are 
displayed by the properties of pleasure, pain, or dulness. When good- 
ness is dominant, it overpowers foulness and darkness by its own proper- 
ties, and is exhibited or identified with light and joy. When foulness 
predominates, it overpowers goodness and darkness, and exists in pain 
and action. When darkness triumphs, it suppresses goodness and foul- 
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ness, and is supreme as one with insensibility and inaction. So they rest 
on each other : the qualities combine with one another, like binary atoms. 
They produce each other, as the lump of clay generates the earthen jar. 
They consort together, as males and females cohabit : as it is said, “ Good- 
ness is the consort of foulness, foulness of goodness ; darkness is called 
the consort of both that is, they are respectively associates. They are 
reciprocally present: they abide or exist reciprocally, according to the 
text, “ qualities abide in qualities” (that is, the same qualities may be 
regarded as different, according to their different effects) : thus, a beauti- 
ful and amiable woman, who is a source of delight to every one else, is 
the cause .of misery to the other wives of her husband, and of bewilder- 
ment (insensibility) to the dissolute : and in this manner she is the cause 
of the influence of all three qualities. Thus also, a king, assiduous in 
protecting his people, and curbing the profligate, is the cause of happi- 
ness to the good, of misery and mortification to the bad : here foulness 
(activity) produces the effects of goodness and darkness. So darkness, 
by its investing nature, produces the effects of goodness and foulness, as 
clouds, overshadowing the heavens, cause delight upon earth, animate by 
their rain the active labours of the husbandman, and overwhelm absent 
lovers with despair. In this manner the three qualities are reciprocally 
present (or perform the functions of one another). 

COMMENT. 

The three qualities are here described, by their effects and relations ; 
by the production of pleasure, pain, and indifference ; and by the man- 
ner in which they are detached or combined in their operations and 
influence. 

The terms priti and apriti are here used as synonymes of sukha, ‘ plea- 
sure,’ and dukha, ‘ pain ;’ vishdda as a synonyme of moha, ‘ bewilderment, 
stupefaction, dullness, or insensibility.’ The composition of dtma with 
these terms, pntydtmaka, implies ‘ essential or inseparable presence,’ like 
that of life or soul in the living body. An exact equivalent for such a 
compound can scarcely perhaps be supplied, but the sense may be con- 
veyed by such expressions as ‘ consists of, comprehends, is one or iden- 
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tical with,’ and the like. Atma is here used also to shew that the proper- 
ties have positive existence ; that is, pleasure is not the mere absence of 
pain ; pain is not the mere absence of pleasure ; as, ‘ Negatives could not 
be essential ingredients in any thing : pleasure, pain, and insensibility 
are therefore entities ; the word atma implying being, existence, existent 
nature, or property 

The absolute and relative influence of the several qualities is suffi- 
ciently illustrated by Gaurapada; but Vachespati understands the text 
as in some respects differently constructed. Instead of considering the 
last term, vrittaya\, as a distinct condition, anyonyavritlaya\, expounded 
in the S. Bhdshya , parasparam varltantc ||, they are reciprocally present,’ 
he interprets vritti by kriyd, ‘ act, operation, function,’ and compounds it 
with each of the foregoing terms §. In all other respects' his explanation 
of the terms coincides with that of the elder commentator. The passage 
quoted by Gaurapada is cited by Vachespati, with some difference, from 
the Vedas : ‘ As it is said in the agama, all universally present are the 
associates of each other : goodness is the partner of foulness, foulness of 
goodness ; both are the companions of darkness, and darkness is said to 
be the associate of both. Their original connexion, or disjunction, is 
never observed V The Chandrilta, concurs with the S. Tatwa Kaumudi 
in the explanation of vritti**. This commentary likewise offers some 
additional interpretation of the terms prili, &c. Thus prili is said to 
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comprise ‘ rectitude, gentleness, modesty, faith, patience, clemency, wis- 
dom apriti, besides ‘ misery,’ implies * hatred, violence, envy, abuse, 
wickedness and vishdda is not only ‘ insensibility,’ but ‘ tardiness, fear, 
infidelity, dishonesty, avarice, and ignorance. Whenever either of these 
is observed, it is referable to the corresponding quality *.’ 

In speaking of qualities, however, the term gnna is not to be regarded 
as an insubstantial or accidental attribute, but as a substance discernible 
by soul through the medium of the faculties. It is, in fact, nature, or 
pruh iti, in one of its three constituent parts or conditions, unduly promi- 
nent ; nature entire, or unmodified, being nothing more than the three 
qualities in equipoise, according to the Sfitra, ‘ Prakrili is the equal state 
of goodness, foulness, and darkness f:’ on which the commentator re- 
marks, ‘ Satwa and the rest are “ things,” not specific properties, from 
their being subject to combination or disjunction, and from their having 
the properties of lightness, heaviness, and strength J:’ and again, ‘ From 
the construction of intellect and the rest endowed with the three proper- 
ties, like cords wherewith to bind the victim the soul ||.’ So in the S.Sdra, 
‘ Goodness and the rest are not the faculties of that ( prakriti ), being of 
the same nature §’ — ‘ Such expressions as “ qualities of nature” are to be 
understood (in the same sense) as (the term) “the trees of a forest” f:’ 
that is, the forest is nothing different from the trees of which it is the 
aggregate, although particular trees or clumps may sometimes be indivi- 
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dualized. In like manner nature is not different from the qualities, but 
is the aggregate of them. ‘ Ingredients or constituents of nature,’ there- 
fore, would be a preferable term perhaps to ‘ quality but ‘ quality’ is the 
more ordinary acceptation of the word guna, and it may therefore be 
used, remembering only the distinction made by the Sankhyas of its 
materiality, as a constituent part of nature itself; the qualities being, in 
fact, only the conditions of things, and therefore not separable from the 
things themselves. It may be thought possible that there is some con- 
nection between the gunas which are ihe constituents of prater iti, and the 
qualities, passions, or affections of primary matter of the older philoso- 
phers, alluded toby Aristotle; from the changes produced by^ which on 
one unaltered substance all things originated : T% n'cv « verm inrofievownis, 

t oh Sc ttuOku fieraftdWovmji, tovto rrTotytiov kui ravriji 1 run> avruw tijv iipyjjv dmerir 

eimi. Mctaph. I. 3. Another analogy may be conjectured in the identifi- 
cation of the two gn nas, salmi and rajas, with priti, ‘ affection,’ and aprili, 
‘ aversion,’ as they thus correspond with the and vekos, the ‘ love* 
and ‘strife’ of Empedocles, as the principles of creation; respectively 
the source of what is good or evil. 

The sense in which the several terms for the three gunas is employed 
is sufficiently clear from the explanation given of them in the text; and 
the meaning of the equivalents which Mr. Colebrooke has assigned them 
must be understood according to the same interpretation. Prof. Lassen 
renders them essentia, impetus, and ca/igo; which, similarly understood, 
are equally unobjectionable : but as the name of a ‘ quality,’ satwa, is nol 
perhaps well rendered by ‘ essence,’ or even by ‘existence,* which is its 
literal purport, ‘ goodness,’ denoting exemption from all imperfection, 
seems to be preferable. Impetus is rather the effect of rajas, than the 
quality ; and the term ‘ foulness,’ derived from its etymology from ran/, 
‘ to colour or stain,’ will better comprehend its characteristic results. The 
quality bears a striking analogy to the perturbatio of the Stoics, and 
might be rendered by that word, or by ‘ passion,’ in its generic accepta- 
tion. ‘ Darkness,’ or caligo, expresses both the literal and technical 
signification of tamas. 
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XIII. 

Goodness is considered to be alleviating and enlightening : foul- 
ness, urgent and versatile : darkness, heavy and enveloping. Like a 
lamp, they cooperate for a purpose (by union of contraries). 

BHASHYA. 

Goodness is alleviating, &c. — When goodness predominates, the frame 
is light, the intellect is luminous, and the senses arc acute. Foulness is 
urgent and* versatile . — What urges, urgent, exciting : as a bull, upon seeing 
another bull, exhibits vehement excitement ; that is the effect of foulness. 
Foulness is also seen to be versatile ; that is, a person under its influence 
is capricious. Darkness is heavy and enveloping. — Where darkness pre- 
vails, the members of the body are heavy, the senses obtuse, or inade- 
quate to the performance of their functions. But here it may be said, If 
these qualities are contraries to one another, what effect can they produce 
by their several purposes, and how therefore can it be said, l/icy cooperate, 
like a lamp, for a {common purpose). Like a lamp, their operation is for a 
(common) purpose: as a lamp, which is composed of the opposites, a 
wick, oil, and flame, illuminates objects, so the qualities of goodness, 
foulness, and darkness, although contrary to one another, effect a (com- 
mon) purpose. 

This question involves another. It was said (in ver. 11) that a discrete 
principle, as well as the chief one, has the three qualities, and is indis- 
criminative, objective, and the like. Admitting this to be true of the 
chief one (or nature), how is it ascertained that intellect and the rest have 
also the three qualities, and are indiscriminative, and the like ? This is 
next explained. 

COMMENT. 

The description of the three qualities is continued in this verse. 

Goodness is alleviating ; laghu, ‘ light it is matter, elastic and elevat- 
ing, generating upward and lateral motion, as in the ascent of flame, and 
the currents of the air. It is the caifsd. of active and perfect functionality 
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also in the instruments of vitality*; enlightening , prakdsakam, ‘making 
manifest,’ the objects of the senses. The term ishlam, meaning ordinarily 
‘ wished, desired,’ imports in the text merely drishtam, ‘ seen, regarded, 
considered’ — ‘ by the S4nkhya teachers f.’ Foulness is urgent and versa- 
tile. — The qualities of goodness and darkness are both inert and inopera- 
tive, even with regard to their own peculiar consequences ; and it is only 
by the restless activity and stimulating agency of the quality of foulness 

that they arc roused to action ; npashtambhalcam J being here explained 

/ 

to signify ‘ stimulating, impelling,’ udyotakam , predakam ||, contrary to its 
usual sense of ‘ opposing, hindering.’ It might be supposed to imply 
some relation to the primitive shtabhi §, ‘ stop, hinder, oppose, bp stupid 
inasmuch as the idea appears to be that of action consequent upon 
obstruction, or inertia, * reaction.’ Tlius, as illustrated in the S. Bhdshya, 
a bull displays excitement on beholding, or being opposed by, another. 
The S. Tatwa Kaumudi has, * The qualities goodness and darkness, on 
account of their own inertia , are inoperative, in regard to the exercise of 
their own effects, until excited by foulness. Having been roused from 
inactivity, they are made to put forth vigour and energy ; and therefore 
foulness is said to be urgent V The Chandrikd is to the same effect: 

‘ The meaning is this : From the production of combination and activity 
by foulness, the definition of that quality is excitement and versatility **.’ 
It is not necessary, however, to take into consideration the sense of the 
primitive shtabhi, for upash'lambhaka is not derived from that root, but 
from stambhu] ] , a Sautra root ; which therefore, although the meanings of 
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slitabhi are usually also assigned to it, may take the import required by 
the text, of* urging’ or ‘exciting.’ 

The quality of darkness is ‘heavy,' guru, causing sluggishness of body 
and dulncss of mind. It is also varavaka, * surrounding, enveloping,’ so 
as to obstruct light, retard motion, &c. 

But these qualities, although contraries, cooperate for a common pur- 
pose ; as the cotton, the oil, and the flame, although mutually destruc- 
tive, combine in a lamp to give light. The common object of the qualities 
is the fulfilment of the purpose of soul, as is subsequently explained. 


XIV. 

Indiscuiminativeness and the rest (of the properties of a discrete 
principle) are proved by the influence of the three qualities, and the 
absence thereof in the reverse. The undiscrete principle, moreover, 
(as well as the influence of the three qualities,) is demonstrated by 
effect possessing the properties of its cause (and hy the absence of 
contrariety). 

BHASHYA. 

That which is the property of indiseriminativeness and the rest is 
proved from the influence of the three qualities in mahat and the other 
discrete principles : but this is not proved in the undiscrete ; therefore it 
is said, by the absence the reverse of it : the reverse of it ; the absence ; the 
non-existence of the reverse of that : thence the undiscrete principle is 
established ; as, where there are threads, there is cloth ; the threads are 
not one thing, and the cloth another. Why so ? From the absence of the 
reverse (they are not contraries to each other). In this manner the dis- 
crete and undiscrete principles are established. The latter is remote, the 
former is near : but he who perceives discrete principles, perceives the 
undiscrete one also, as there is no contrariety between them. Hence also 
the undiscrcte one is proved by effect possessing the properties of cause in 
this world : such as is the nature of the cause, such is that of the effect ; 
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thus, from black threads black cloth is made. In the same manner, as 
the characteristics of intellect and the rest are their being indiscrimina- 
tive, objective, common, irrational, prolific, such as they are, such the 
undiscrete is proved essentially to be. From the influence of the three 
qualities, indiscriminativeness and the rest are proved to be in discrete 
principles ; and from there being no difference between them (and the 
undiscrete), and from essential identity of the properties of cause and 
effect, the undiscrete principle also is demonstrated. 

But it is replied, this cannot be true ; for in this world that which is not 
apprehended is not ; but the undiscrete one is, although not applicable. 

COMMENT. 

It was stated in vcr. 8, that mahat and the other effects of praknt i 
were in some respects like, and in others unlike, to their original. The 
circumstances in which they were dissimilar were specified in ver. 10, 
and those in which they agreed in ver. 11. In the latter stanza, the first 
of the concurrent properties that was named was that of their possessing 
the three qualities; and in verses 12 and 13 it was explained what was 
meant by the three qualities. In the present stanza it is asserted, that as 
the effects of prakriti have the three qualities, they must have, as a neces- 
sary consequence, the other properties, want of discrimination and the 
rest, enumerated in ver. 1 1 ; and that as they have them, their origin, or 
pralerili, must have them also, as there is no essential difference between 
the properties of cause and effect. 

The influence of goodness, foulness, and darkness, or the varied affec- 
tions and conditions of all substances, is the obvious cause of perplexity, 
or want of discrimination, &c.; being, in fact, the same state or condition. 
Traigunya is the influence or any consequence of the three gunas. The 
next expression is variously interpreted. 

Mr. Colcbrooke renders tad viparyaya abhdvdt*, ‘ and from the absence 
thereof in the reverse that is, the absence of want of discrimination, &c. 
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in that subject which is the reverse of the material products of nature, 
as, for instance, soul, is a negative proof of their existence in the former. 
The properties of contraries arc contrary. Soul and matter are contra- 
ries, and consequently their properties are mutually the reverse of each 
other : but one property of soul is freedom from the three qualities, whilst 
that of matter, or any material product of prakriti, is their possession ; 
consequently the former must be capable, and the latter incapable, of 
discrimination. The same may be said of the other properties of mahnl 
and the rest. Thus Vachespati observes: ‘It (the assertion) is first 
plainly or affirmatively expressed in the natural order: it is then put 
negatively, or in the inverted order ; from the absence thereof in the reverse; 
from the ‘absence of the three qualities in soul, as the reverse of the pro- 
ducts oi prakriti, in regard to want of discrimination and the like The 
S. Chandrikd has a similar explanation : ‘ The reverse of that want of 
discrimination ; where that is that is the reverse (of mahat, &c.), or soul : 
for in soul there are not the three qualities ; or, where there is not want 
of discrimination there are not the three qualities, as in soul f :’ inti- 
mating, therefore, that tad, * thereof,' may refer either to the three quali- 
ties traigunya, or to want of discrimination, &c. 

There is, however, another sense attached to the expression ; and the 
reverse is understood not to signify soul, or any thing contrary to mahat 
and the rest, but to imply contrariety or incompatibility in the properties 
of their origin, or prakriti: that is, indiscriminativencss and the rest are 
the properties of mahat, &c. not only from their possessing the three 
qualities, but because there is nothing contrary to indiscriminativeness, 
isc. in prakriti. This proposition is indicated by Vachespati, who, after 
explaining the passage as above, adds, ‘Or it may be understood as 
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taking for its two subjects vyalela and avyakta (discrete and undiscrete 
matter), and by the inverted proposition (or negatively) asserting that 
there is no reason (to the contrary) arising from one being exempt from 
the three qualities*.’ The same is more explicitly stated by Gaurapada. 
The absence of indiscriminativeness, he observes, as deduced from the 
influence of the three qualities, relates in the first instance to vyakta, 
‘ discrete matter,’ not to avyakta, or ‘ indiscrete :’ but the same must 
apply to the latter also, because there is no property belonging to it 
which is incompatible with, or the reverse of, the properties of the vyakta, 
or ‘ discrete matter,’ mahat, &c. ; as in the case of the cloth and the 
threads of which it is woven, there is no incompatibility between them. 

The first portion of the stanza having shewn, then, either silnply that 
discrete matter is possessed of indiscriminativeness, &c. or that both it and 
indiscrete matter are equally devoid of discrimination, proceeds to draw 
the conclusion that such an indiscrete cause must exist, endowed with 
properties similar to those of its indiscrete effects, because there is no 
difference of property between cause and effect ; agreeably to the Sutra, 
‘ The three qualities, insensibility and the rest, belong to both ( prakriti 
and its products)!:’ and Vachespati observes, ‘ Effect is seen to be the 
same in its properties with cause. As the properties of the threads, & c. 
are identical with those of cloth and the like, so the attributes of pleasure, 
pain, and insensibility, evidenced in the effects, which are distinguished 
as mahat and the rest, are proofs that similar conditions must belong to 
their cause : the existence of pradhana or avyakta, as a cause, of which 
pleasure, pain, and insensibility are the conditions, is consequently esta- 
blished %: 
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XV. 

Since specific objects are finite ; since there is homogeneousness ; 
since effects exist through energy ; since there is a parting (or issue) 
of effects from cause, and a reunion of the universe, — 

BHASHYA. 

The undiscrete principle is cause : this is the completion of the con- 
struction of the sentence. Since specific objects are finite : as in the world, 
wherever the agent is, his limits are observed : thus, a potter makes 
certain jaVs with certain portions of clay ; so with intellect: intellect and 
the other characteristics (of nature) are finite, as specific effects of it. 
Intellect is one, egotism is one, the subtile rudiments are five, the organs 
eleven, the gross elements five : from the limitation of these species 
nature is their cause, which produces finite discrete principles. If nature 
were not the cause, then discrete principles would have no limit : from 
the measure (or limit) of specific objects, therefore, nature exists, whence 
discrete principles are produced. Since there is homogeneousness : as in 
the world, that which is notorious is observed ; for having seen a religious 
student engaged in sacred study, it follows that his parents were assuredly 
of the Brahmanical tribe : so having observed that mahat and the other 
characteristics have the three qualities, we conclude what their cause 
must be ; and in this way from homogeneousness the chief one exists. 
Since effects exist through energy : in life, that which is effective in any 
thing is active in the same: a potter is able to make ajar, therefore he 
makes ajar, not a piece of cloth. Since there is a parting of effect from 
cause: the chief one is cause; that which makes is cause, that which is 
made is effect: the separation of cause and effect: thus; ajar is compe- 
tent to hold curds, honey, water, milk ; not so is its cause, or the lump of 
clay ; but the lump of clay produces the jar, the jar does not produce the 
lump of clay. So having observed intellect and the other effects, it is 
inferred that cause must have been separated, of which these discrete 
principles are detached portions. Again, since there is a reunion of the 
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universe ( vaiswarupa ). Viswa here means ‘the world;’ rupa, ‘indivi- 
dualization’ (or specific form) : the abstract condition of the form of the 
world is the universe : from, its reunion, nature exists (as cause) ; whence 
there is no mutual separation of the five gross elements, earth &c., com- 
posing the three worlds ; or, the three worlds are comprised in the gross 
elements. The five gross elements are earth, water, fire, air, ether ; which 
at the season of general dissolution return in the order of creation to a 
state of non-separation, or into the modified five subtile rudiments : they 
and the eleven organs reunite in egotism ; egotism resolves into intellect ; 
and intellect into nature. Thus the three worlds, at the period of general 
dissolution, reunite in nature ; and from such reunion of the discrete and 
undiscrete principles, like that of curds and milk, it follows that the 
undiscrete principle is cause. 


COMMENT. 

The sentence is incomplete, the government being in the first member 
of the following verse ; karanam asti-avyaktam, * There is (a general) 
cause (which is undiscrete) .’ Hitherto the subjects discussed have been 
the existence of effects, and their correspondence or disagreement with 
their cause. It is now shewn that cause exists imperceptible, or un- 
discrete. 

From specific effects being finite: from the certain or definite measure 
of the varieties of discrete principles, as one intellect, one egotism, five 
rudiments, and the like. If there were no certain and defined cause, the 
effects would be indefinite and unlimited : the water-jar, however, must 
be limited by the earth of which it consists, and which, as a distinct body, 
is no longer extant. ‘ Homogeneousness, ’ samanwaya, is defined ‘ the com- 
mon nature of different things*,’ as the property of generating pain, plea- 
sure, and dulness, which is possessed by intellect and the rest. Effects 
exist through energy: ‘ through the energy, ability, or power of cause they 
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become active*:’ A parting, or issue, of effect from cause, and final 
reunion of the separated effect. Vaiswarupa is merely a synonyme of 
kdrya , ‘ effect that which is of various, or every, sort of form, or nature. 
The evolution of effect from unseparated cause is illustrated by comparing 
nature to a tortoise, the limbs of which are at one time protruded, and at 
another retracted within the shell : ‘ As when the limbs which are in the 
body of the tortoise protrude, then they are distinguished, or (it is said) 
this is the body, those are the limbs : so when they are withdrawn into it 
they are undistinguished (from the body)f.’ S. Tatwa Kaumvdi. In like 
manner the water-jar or the diadem exist in the lump of clay or of gold, 
but are distinguished from it only when individually manifested ; they 
become mere clay or gold again on losing their detached condition : thus 
earth and the rest exist in the subtile rudiments ; those and the organs of 
sense and action in egotism; egotism in intellect; and intellect in nature: 
when manifested or put forth they arc separated or distinguished from 
their several sources, but at the period of universal dissolution lose their 
distinct form, and become progressively one with their common original: 
the existence of which therefore, as their uudiscrete cause, is proved both 
by their appearance or separation, and disappearance or reunion. 


XVI. 

There is a general cause, which is undiscrete. It operates by 
means of the three qualities, and by mixture, by modification, as 
water ; for different objects are diversified by influence of the several 
qualities respectively. 
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BHASHYA. 

That which is known as the undiscrete principle is the cause; whence 
intellect and the other effects proceed. It operates by means of the three 

qualities That in which are the three qualities, goodness, foulness, and 

darkness, is the (aggregate of the) three qualities. What then is that ! 
The equipoised condition of goodness, foulness, and darkness, is the chief 
one (nature). Also, /row mixture. — In like manner as the Ganges unites 
into one river the three streams that descend upon the head of Rtidra, so 
the (aggregate of the) three qualities, the undiscrete, produces a single 
discrete principle; or, as many threads combined form one piece of 
cloth, so the undiscrete generates intellect and the rest from *the inter- 
weaving of the three qualities : and thus from the influence of the three 
qualities and their aggregation the discrete world proceeds. But if discrete 
principles proceed from one undiscrete, then one form should be common 
to all. This objection is invalid ; for it is by modification , like water, from 
a variety in the receptacles of the several qualities, that the three worlds, 
derived from one undiscrete principle, assume different conditions of 
being. The gods are united with pleasure, mankind with pain, animals 
with dulness ; so that a discrete principle, emanating from one nature, 
becomes modified, like water, according to the diversified receptacles of 
the qualities. Prati prati implies ‘ several order gmut sraya, ‘ a recep- 
tacle of the qualities,’ by the difference of that receptacle (according to 
that several receptacle) in which it is lodged. Discrete principles are 
varied from modification ; as the simple element water, when fallen from 
the atmosphere, is diversely modified as various fluids, according to its 
various combinations, so from one pradhdna proceed the three worlds, 
which are no longer of one (uniform) character. In the divinities the 
quality of goodness predominates, foulness and darkness are inert; there- 
fore they are supremely happy. In men the quality of foulness abounds, 
and goodness and darkness are inert ; therefore they are supremely mi- 
serable. In animals goodness and foulness are inactive, and darkness 
prevails ; and therefore they are supremely insensible. 

In these two stanzas the existence of nature ( pradhdna ) has been deter- 
mined : in the next place, that of soul is to be established. 
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COMMENT. 

In this verse, besides the conclusion drawn from the arguments in the 
preceding stanza, it is here explained how nature, which is one, produces 
diversified effects. This is said to be through the influence of the three 
qualities, the combination or several predominance of which in various 
objects is attended with a modification and diversity of that which is 
essentially one and the same. 

‘ Modified condition,’ according to Vachespati, * is the character of the 
three qualities, which are never for a moment stationary*,’ except when 
creation is not: and from this constant vicissitude ensues combination 
in different proportions, or the predominance of one or other in different 
objects ; for they are always combined, or mixed, in different proportions. 
This is the mixture, the blending, or contention of the qualities which the 
text intends. Hence proceeds the modification of the original matter ; as 
rain water, falling upon different trees, is modified as the juice of their 
different fruits. ‘ As simple w ater shed by the clouds, coming into con- 
tact with various situations, is modified as sweet, sour, bitter, pungent, 
or astringent, in the character of the juice of the cocoa-nut, palm, btd 
karanja, and wood-apple f.’ S. Tatwa Kaumudt. So, according to Cud- 
w'orth, the Italic philosophers maintained that the forms and qualities of 
bodies were only different modifications of primary matter. “ The same 
numerical matter,” he observes, “ differently modified, causing different 
phantasms in us, which are therefore vulgarly supposed to be forms and 
qualities in the things, as when the same water is successively changed and 
transformed into vapour, snow, hail, and ice.” Intellect. System, III. 426. 

It may be doubted if the latter portion of the verse should not be 
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preferably rendered, * By modification, like water, according to the recep- 
tacle, or subject, of the qualities Such is evidently the sense in which 
the S. Bhashya understands it, and such appears to be that of the above 
illustration ; the simple water being modified, as sweet, sour, &c., accord- 
ing to the tree by which it is absorbed, and the fruit of which it consti- 
tutes the juice. So certain objects are fitted for certain qualities ; as the 
gods for goodness, men for foulness, animals for darkness ; and nature is 
modified in them accordingly ; that quality predominating which is con- 
formable to the receptacle: the question here being, not the origin of 
things, but of their different properties. Vachespati, however, seems to 
make the diversity of objects depend upon the qualities, not the differ- 
ence of qualities upon the subject ; explaining the phrase prali gundsraya 
vislieshdt, ‘ The difference which is produced by the recipience of each 
several quality ; thence, &c.f The Chandrikd has the same explanation, 
adding , 4 Diversity is from diversity (different ratio) of qualities There 
is no incompatibility, indeed, in the two views of the meaning of the text, 
as the variety of things depends upon the difference or disproportion of 
the three primary qualities, whether those qualities modify, or be modi- 
fied by, the subject to which they belong : in either case the variety is not 
a different thing, it is only a modification of the same thing, pradliana. 


XVII. 

Since the assemblage of sensible objects is for another’s use ; since 
the converse of that which has the three qualities, with other pro- 
perties (before mentioned), must exist ; since there must be superin- 
tendence ; since there must be one to enjoy ; since there is a tendency 
to abstraction ; therefore, soul is. 
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BHASHYA. 

As it is said, “ Liberation is obtained by discriminative knowledge of 
discrete and undiscrete principles and whereas the undiscrete has been 
shewn to be distinct from the discrete by five arguments (ver. 9), so 
soul being, like the undiscrete principle, subtile (not cognizable by the 
senses), its existence is now established by inference. Soul is. — Why ? 
Because the assemblage of objects is for another's use. — The assemblage of 
intellect and the rest is for the use of soul : this is inferred from the irra- 
tionality (of nature and its effects), like a bed. In like manner as a bed, 
which is f an assemblage of bedding, props, cords, cotton, coverlid, and 
pillows, is for another’s use, not for its own ; and its several component 
parts render no mutual service ; thence it is concluded that there is a 
man who sleeps upon the bed, and for whose use it was made : so this 
body, which is an assemblage of the five elements, is for another’s use ; 
or, there is soiil, for whose enjoyment this enjoyable body, consisting of 
an aggregate of intellect and the rest, has been produced. 

Again, soul is, because the reverse of that which has the three qualities 
has been declared: as it was stated in a former verse (11), ‘A discrete 
principle has the three qualities, is indiscriminative, objective, &c.;” and 
it is added, “ Soul is in these respects the reverse.” 

Again, soul is, because there must be superintendence. — As a charioteer 
guides a chariot drawn by horses able to curvet, to prance, to gallop, so 
the soul guides the body : as it is said in the Shashthi Tantra, “ Nature, 
directed by soul, proceeds.” 

Soul is, because there must be an enjoyer. — In like manner as there must 
be some one to partake of food flavoured with sweet, sour, salt, pungent, 
bitter, and astringent flavours, so, as there is no capability of fruition in 
intellect and the other products of nature, there must be soul, by which 
this body is to be enjoyed. 

Again, soul is, because there is a tendency to abstraction. — Kaivalya is 
the abstract noun, derived from kevala, ‘ sole, only’ — for, on account of, 
that (abstraction) ; the practice of it : from the exercise of (or tendency 
to) abstraction (for the sake of its own separation or detachment) it is 
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inferred that soul is. That is, Every one, whether wise or unwise, equally 
desires imperishable release from succession of worldly existence. 

It is next to be determined whether this soul be but one superin- 
tendent over all bodies, like the string that supports all the gems of a 
necklace ; or whether there be many souls presiding severally over indi- 
vidual bodies. 

COMMENT. 

Arguments for the existence of soul as a distinct principle are here 
adduced. 

The existence of soul is established by inference: a bed implies a 
sleeper ; nature, made up of its effects, is for the production of pain, 
pleasure, and insensibility, of which soul alone is conscious *. But ad- 
mitting that the assemblage is for the benefit of another, why should that 
other be soul ? because soul is not a similar aggregate ; it is not made up 
of qualities and the like, but is the reverse of nature in these respects, as 
was explained in verse 11: or, as the commentator on the Sfitra, Sanhata 
■ pardrthatwat\ , observes, because the property of pain or pleasure, which 
is identical with body, must be different from that which enjoys the one, 
or suffers the other. Because there must he an enjoyer. — The existence 
of an enjoyer implies the existence of both pleasure and pain ; election 
between which cannot be made by intellect and the rest, which are inse- 
parable from them, and it must be the act of something else, which is 
soul. ‘ Intellect and the rest are the things to be used ( hhogya ) or per- 
ceived ( drisya ), and consequently imply one who perceives S. Tatum 
Kaumudi. 

The term kaivalya, rendered ‘ abstraction,’ signifies ‘ detachment from 
the world or, as it is explained, ‘ absolute suppression of the three kinds 
of pain, as a property of sacred writ, holy sages, and inspired teachers or 
prophets. It must therefore be something different from intellect and the 
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rest, which are the same thing as pain, and cannot effect a separation from 
their own essence*.’ S. Tatwa Kaumudi. So Vijnana Bhikshu explains 
kaivalya, 1 absolute extirpation of pain 

The arguments in the text for the existence of soul are so many 
original aphorisms of Kapila; as, 1. ‘ Soul is distinct from body, &c.:j::’ 
2. ‘From an aggregate being for another’s use||:’ 3. ‘From (the proper- 
ties of) soul being the converse of the three qualities, &c.§:’ 4. ‘From 
superintendence If :’ 5. * From the tendency to abstraction **.’ The com- 
mentator notices a different reading of the last S6tra ‘ From nature 
not being competent to abstraction :’ but this he considers erroneous ft- 

The fifth book of the S. Pravachana contains other Shtras affirmative of 
« 

the separate existence of soul. 


XVIII. 

Since birth, death, and the instruments of life are allotted seve- 
rally; since occupations are not at once universal; and since quali- 
ties affect variously ; multitude of souls is demonstrated. 

BHASHYA. 

Life and death, and the instruments ( of life). — From the several allotment 
of these : this is the meaning of the text. Thus, if there was but one soul, 
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then when one was born, all would be born ; when one died, all would 
die; if there was any defect in the vital instruments of one, such as 
deafness, blindness, dumbness, mutilation, or lameness, then all would be 
blind, deaf, dumb, maimed, and halt : but this is not the case ; and there- 
fore, from the several apportionment of death, birth, and instruments of 
life, multiplicity of soul is demonstrated. Since occupations are not at 
once universal. — Yugapat means, ‘at one time.’ Not at once; or, at one 
time. Occupation: as engaging in acts of virtue and the like are not 
observed to occur at one moment; but some are busy with virtuous, 
others with vicious, actions ; some cultivate indifference to the world, and 
some acquire true wisdom : therefore, from the non-contemporaneousness 
of occupation, multitude of souls is concluded. Also, since qualities affect 
variously. — From the contrary nature of the qualities multitude of souls 
is proved ; as, in birth in general, one endowed with the quality of good- 
ness is happy ; another with that of foulness is wretched ; and a third 
having that of darkness is apathetic : hence, therefore, multitude of souls 
is proved. 

Soul is not agent : this is next declared. 

COMMENT. 

The multitudinous existence of soul, or the individual incorporation of 
soul in different bodies, is here maintained. 

Birth is defined to be the association of soul with body; death, its 
detachment : soul being always existent, and not in itself subject to birth 
or death; as in the S. Pravachana Bhashya*: also the S. Tatwa Kau- 
mudt; ‘ Life is the combination of soul with the pains incident to body, 
&c. ; not any modification of soul. Death is the abandonment of those 
bodies, &c. ; not the destruction of soul The instruments of life are 
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the organs of perception and action, with egotism and intellect. ‘ Allot- 
ment,’ niyama , properly ‘ rule, regulation,’ is explained by vyavasthd, 
which may import ‘ distribution as, ‘ The distribution is in regard to dif- 
ferent souls in several bodies*:’ so also the Sutra of Kapila ; ‘ From the 
distribution of life, &c. follows the multitudinousncss of soul f.’ The term 
is especially understood, however, of the distribution which is laid down 
by religious and legal authorities, ‘ a prescribed distribution or allotment,’ 
as the commentator on the Sutra observes, after stating, ‘ The virtuous 
man is happy in heaven,’ &c. (see p. 48), ‘ Souls are many, as otherwise 
there would not be the occurrence of such division, or appointment of 
conditions, as is laid down in the Veda and the law J.’ If soul w r ere one, 
all the accidents, vicissitudes, and interests of existence would simulta- 
neously affect all individuals. 

But though manifold, as individualized, this individual soul is one and 
unchanged, through all its migrations into various forms, until its final 
liberation. It is the disguise which is changed, not that which wears it, 
as has been before explained (p. 48). 

The multiplied existence of soul is in especial contradiction to the 

* 

doctrine of the Vedautis, of the universality of one supreme soul of the 
world, from which all human souls are derived, as in such texts as this ; 
‘ One only existent soul is distributed in all beings ; it is beheld collect- 
ively or dispersedly, like the reflection of the moon in still or troubled 
water. Soul, eternal, omnipresent, undisturbed, pure, one, is multiplied 
by the power of delusion, not of its own nature ||.’ This is undoubtedly 
the doctrine of the Vedas, and the Sankhya teachers, who profess to 
receive those works as authority, are obliged to interpret the texts 
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unfavourable to their dogmas in a peculiar manner. Thus the S6tra of 
Kapila asserts, ‘ There is no contradiction (to the doctrine of many souls) 
in the unity of the V6das, from its reference to the comprehensiveness of 
genus*:’ that is, Soul, considered as genus, is but one; its nature and 
properties are common to all souls, individualized and manifold in con- 
nection with individual aggregates of the products of nature. ‘ Genus 
here means community, unity of nature; such is the purport of the 
unity of the Vedas; not indivisibility, from the absence of any motive 
(for its continuing undivided). This is the meaning of the Siitra f-’ The 
subject is discussed at considerable length by Vijnana Bhikshu; but, 
notwithstanding his arguments, it is clear that the Sankhya doctrine is 
contradictory to that of the Vedas. 

The doctrines of those Grecian philosophers, who maintained the im- 
materiality and eternity of soul, conformed to that of the Vedas. As far 
as we are able to learn of the doctrines of Pythagoras, he taught that 
human souls were portions of one supreme soul. Plato held the souls of 
men to be emanations from God, through the soul of the world. Souls 
and bodies were both portions of the to ev, the ‘one existent,’ of the Stoics; 
and even Aristotle appears to have conceived the human sold to be an 
intellectual energy, derived from an eternal intelligence. Cudworth as- 
serts that none of the ancient philosophers maintained the Sankhya notion 
of the eternity of individual souls. “ It doth not follow,” he remarks, 
“ because they held souls to be ingenerablc, that therefore they supposed 
souls to have existed from all eternity of themselves unmade. This was 
never asserted by theist or atheist. The philosophic theists, who main- 
tained cetcrnilaicm animorum, did, notwithstanding, assert their essential 
dependence upon the Deity, like that of the lights upon the sun, as if 
they were a kind of eternal eflulgency, emanation, or eradiation, from an 
eternal Sun.” Intell. Syst. III. 429. 
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XIX. 

And from that contrast (before set forth) it follows, that soul is 
witness, solitary, bystander, spectator, and passive. 

BHASHYA. 

And from that contrast: the contrast of the possession of the three 
qualities. Contrast : reverse. Soul is void of qualities, is discriminative, 
enjoyer, &c. The contrast is that presented by these attributes of soul ; 
and thence, the qualities of goodness, foulness, and darkness being agents 
(active), it follows that soul is ( passive ) witness. This sentence is syntac- 
tically connected with the preceding, regarding the multitudinousness of 
soul. The qualities, as agents, act; a witness neither acts nor desists 
from action. Again, abstraction (detachment) is an attribute (of soul) ; 
the property of being sole is detachment or abstraction, difference or 
distinctness (from all others) ; that is, it is distinct, or separate, from the 
three qualities. Next, being a bystander (is an attribute of soul): the 
condition of a middle man (or looker-on, or neutral). Soul is a bystander, 
like a wandering mendicant : as a vagrant ascetic is lonely and uncon- 
cerned, whilst the villagers are busily engaged in agriculture, so soul does 
not act where the qualities are present. Hence also proceed the proper- 
ties of being a spectator and passive. From being a bystander, soul is a 
spectator, and is not a performer of those acts (which it contemplates). 
The three qualities, goodness, foulness, and darkness, engage in acts in 
the relation of agent and act ; not soul : and in this manner the existence 
of soul is demonstrated. 

But if soul is a non-agent, how does it exercise volition? as, I will 
practise virtue, I will not commit crime : here soul must be the agent ; 
for if soul is not the agent (then these purposes cannot be entertained). 
This is a dilemma : to explain which it is said — 

COMMENT. 

In the preceding verse it was stated that soul was many ; in this, its 
other attributes are enumerated. 
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The conjunction cha, in the term tasmat-cha, connects the sentence 
with the preceding, or with bahutwam, * multitudinousness.’ The contrast 
alluded to is that intimated in ver. 14, and is this : Soul has not the three 
qualities, it is discriminative, it is perceptive, it is specific, it is rational, 
it is unprolific; being the reverse, in these respects, of nature and its 
effects. Not being an object of sense, but percipient of such objects, it 
observes and testifies to the existence of nature and its products, like an 
evidence in a lawsuit being plaintiff and defendant. ‘That which is 
irrational cannot observe, and that to which an object is apparent is a 
witness*.’ Solitariness is ‘exemption from the three kinds of paint; 
or, in fact, total abstraction from the world : this is the necessary conse- 
quence of being devoid of the three qualities, which are essentially the 
same with pleasure, pain, and dulness ; and from them, therefore, soul is 
equally free. From the same cause, absence of qualities and insuscepti- 
bility of agreeable or disagreeable emotions, proceeds the next property of 
soul, that of being a bystander ; madhyaslha, ‘ neutral, indifferent, uncon- 
cerned udds'ma, ‘ neither rejoicing in pleasure, nor sorrowing in pain." 
Qualities, and particularly foulness, are indispensable to activity; and' 
being without them, soul is consequently inert : the same is considered 
to be also the necessary result of its being ‘ discriminative and unprolific, 
or unproductive J.’ Vijnana Bhikshu restricts the term sdkshi, ‘ witness,’ 
to the sense of ‘ beholder,’ distinguishing it from the other term, to which 
such a translation is more applicable, drashtri, as importing one who has 
the object near to, or before, his eyes ; the latter implies seeing in general : 
hence he says, ‘Soul witnesses or contemplates buddhi (intellect), and 
sees the other principles ||.’ 
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XX. 

Therefore, by reason of union with it, insensible body seems 
sensible; and though the qualities be active, the stranger (soul) 
appears as the agent. 

bhAshya. 

Here soul is said to be possessed of sensation ; and in connection with 
it, intellect and the other predicates of nature assuming the appearance 
of sense seem sentient : as in life, a jar with cold water appears to be 
cold, with warm water seems to be warm ; so intellect and the rest, from 

t 

union with it, with soul, seem sensible. But the qualities perform the 
active application (of sense), not the soul : for although in common it is 
said, soul is the doer, the goer, yet soul is not the agent. How so? 
Though the qualities he active, (soul) the stranger appears as the agent. 
There being activity of the qualities, soul, which is indifferent, or in- 
active, appears as if it was the agent ; which it is not. Here is an illus- 
tration : as a man who is not a thief, being taken up along with thieves, 
is suspected to be a thief also ; so soul, being connected with the three 
active qualities, is supposed, though inert, to be active also. 

In this manner the distinction of the perceptible, imperceptible, and 
thinking principles (ver. 2. p. 13) has been explained ; from the discrimi- 
nation of which liberation is obtained. It is next expounded why the 
union of the two (chief) principles, nature and soul, takes place. 

COMMENT. 

It is here taught that the sentient faculty resides in soul, and not, as it 
appears to do, in the products of nature ; and that activity resides in the 
qualities, not, as it appears to do, in soul. 

The term chHand, from chit, * to reflect,’ means in general ‘ reason, 
intelligence but it is here applied to the possession or exercise of every 
faculty proper to a sentient and thinking being. It is the attribute of 
soul only, as will be more distinctly made clear when the functions of the 
senses, of consciousness, and intellect are explained, and they are shewn 
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to be merely the vehicles or instruments through which ideas and notions 
are conveyed. They seem, however, to act independently, but this is 
merely from their union with, or, more correctly, proximity to, soul; 
samyoga being explained by the commentators to mean here merely 
sannidhana, ‘ approximation.’ In like manner, soul, which is contem- 
plative, not active, mover, though itself unmoved, appears to be active 
through a similar contiguity. ‘ I am sentient ; wishing to do, I do : here 
a common origin or subject of action and reflection is apprehended*.' 
S. Tatwa Kaumudt. But this is an error, as the site or subject of action 
and reflection is distinct |. The term linga in the first line is explained 
to denote mahat and the subtile products of prad/idna. Uddsi^a, ‘ indif- 
ferent,’ is said also to mean ‘ inert |.’ 

But it appears that there are passages in the Vedas and in the law- 
books which attribute ageney to soul, and knowledge to buddht ||: and to 
meet this is supposed to be the purpose of the aphorism, ‘ Agency from 
affection, intelligence from propinquity that is, ‘The apparent agency 
of soul is from the affection (or operation) of buddhi; the apparent intel- 
ligence of buddhi (understanding) is from the proximity of soul ; neither 
is actual. Their mutual transfer of properties is like that of fire and iron 
in a heated bar, or of the sun and water, in the reflected rays of the 
former from the latter V S. Prav. S. In like manner the S. Chandrikd 
exemplifies the doctrine by reference to buddhi, the organ of the under- 
standing ; and furnishes also an example of the 3ense in which clietand, 
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‘ intelligence,’ is to be understood : ‘ Thence the effect (of pradhana ), the 
category buddhi , which is unintelligent, is as it were intelligent, (seems to 
be that which says) I know, becomes as it were endowed with know- 
ledge*:’ that is, it is not the understanding, but soul, that knows. This, 
however, applies equally to all the other products of nature, as far as to 
the subtile rudiments, whether individually considered, or as composing 
subtile body j\ They are all non-sentient, or irrational and inert. Their 
activity depends on combination with the qualities ; their sentient power 
on proximity to soul : and the conjoint presence of these two properties 
leads to the erroneous belief that soul is agent, as well as sentient. 


XXI. 

For the soul’s contemplation of nature, and for its abstraction, 
the union of both takes place, as of the halt and blind. By that 
union a creation is framed. 

BHASHYA. 

The union of soul with nature is for its contemplation (of nature) ; 
that is, soul contemplates nature (in the state of) intellect and the other 
effects to the gross elements inclusive. For that object is the union of 
nature with soul ; and the same union, which is also for the abstraction 
(of the latter), is like the association of the halt and blind. As, a lame man 
and a blind man, deserted by their fellow-travellers, who in making their 
way with difficulty through a forest had been dispersed by robbers, hap- 
pening to encounter each other, and entering into conversation so as to 
inspire mutual confidence, agreed to divide between them the duties of 
walking and of seeing ; accordingly the lame man was mounted on the 
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blind man’s shoulders, and was thus carried on his journey, whilst the 
blind man was enabled to pursue his route by the directions of his com- 
panion. In the same manner the faculty of seeing is in soul, not that of 
moving ; it is like the lame man : the faculty of moving, but not of seeing, 
is in nature ; which resembles, therefore, the blind man. Further, as a 
separation takes place between the lame man and the blind man, when 
their mutual object is accomplished, and they have reached their journey ’s 
end, so nature, having effected the liberation of soul, ceases to act ; and 
soul, having contemplated nature, obtains abstractedness; mid conse- 
quently, their respective purposes being effected, the connexion between 
them is dissolved. 

Again, By that , by that union, a creation is framed . — As the birth of a 
child proceeds from the union of male and female, so the production of 
creation results from the connection of nature and soul. 

The text next describes the particulars of all the products of nature. 

COMMENT. 

The object of the union of soul and nature, or the final liberation of 
the former by its knowledge of the latter, is here explained. 

* Contemplation,’ dar'sana, is considered to comprise ‘ fruition,’ bhoga. 
As nature is devoid of sensibility and reflection, it can neither enjoy nor 
observe ; and its existence would be therefore without an object, unless 
there were some other one capable both of observation and fruition*. 
This other one is soul. But, again, as pain is inseparable from nature, 
so enjoyed soul desires, after a season, to be loosed from the combination ; 
and this detachment, or the liberation of purified soul, necessarily re- 
quires some one from which to be liberated : that some one is nature : 
consequently, for the fulfilment of their respective ends — the fruition of 
nature, and liberation of soul — their mutual cooperation and combination 
are essential. ‘ Abstraction,’ kaivalya, is explained by Vachespati, ‘ The 
cause of the attribution of separation to purified soul, which cannot be 
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without previous union with nature*.’ But these results cannot be at- 
tained without the evolution of the products of nature, and consequently 
they assume their several developments, or, in other words, a creation is 
framed; as it is only in the state of discrete principles that nature is to 
be contemplated by soul, and it is only by the exact appreciation of the 
same, and of their source, that soul can detach itself from nature. For 
both purposes, therefore, the world must exist, as developed from its 
material cause. 

There are passages in the V6das, however, attributing creation to soul; 
as, ‘ That was from it — From this soul was ether produced To this it 
is replied, that all that is herein intended is the attribution of the act of 
the inferior, or nature, to the superior, soul : * As in the world it is said 
that a king triumphs or is defeated, when it is not he, but his army, that 
suffers a defeat or achieves a victory J.’ S. Prav. Sara. 


XXII. 

From nature issues the great one; thence egotism; and from 
this the sixteenfold set: from five among the sixteen proceed five 
elements. 

BHASHYA. 

Nature (prakriti) is also termed ‘ the chief one’ ( pradhana ), ‘ the su- 
preme’ ( brahme ), ‘ the undistinguished’ ( avyaktam ), ‘ the multi-compre- 
hending’ ( bahudhanaka ) and mayd. Such are its synonymes. From that 
which is devoid of characteristic attributes, or from (crude) nature, the 
great one (mahat) is produced : this is also termed ‘ intellect’ (buddhi); it 
is also called dsuri, or 4 demoniac ;’ mati, or 4 understanding ;’ 4 notoriety’ 
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( khydti ), ‘ knowledge’ ( jndna ), * wisdom’ ( prajnd ). From thence proceeds 
egotism, also called * the origin of the elements,’ &c. ( bhut&di ), ‘ the lumi- 
nous’ ( taijasa ), * the modified’ ( vaikrita ), ‘ conscience’ ( abhimana ). From 
the sixteenfold set. — From this, from egotism, the class of sixteen is 
derived. This consists of the five subtile elements, or the archetypes of 
sound, touch, form, flavour, and odour : the synonymes of tan-m&tra are 
all words denoting ( subtile’ ( suhshma ) : also the eleven organs, the ear, 
the skin, the eye, the tongue, the nose, which are the five organs of per- 
ception ; the voice, the hand, the foot, and the organs of excretion and 
generation, which are the five organs of action ; and, besides these, mind, 
making the eleventh, and being an organ of both action and sensation. 
These constitute the class of sixteen produced from egotism. From Jive 
among the sixteen. — From the five subtile elements proceed the five gross 
elements : as it is said, “ From the archetype sound, ether is produced ; 
from touch, air; from form, light (or fire); from flavour, water; from 
odour, earth : and thus from these five rudiments the five gross elements 
proceed.” As also it is said, “ From discriminative knowledge of percep- 
tible and imperceptible principles and the thinking soul (see ver. 2) 
liberation is obtained.” Now, therefore, intellect and the rest, to the 
gross elements inclusive, forming twenty-three categories, have been spe- 
cified (in the text); the undiscrete principle has been described (see 
ver. 15, 16); and soul has been explained (ver. 18, 19); and these con- 
stitute the twenty-five tatwas (physical and metaphysical categories of the 
Sankhya system of philosophy). He who knows the universe to be com- 
posed of these principles — called tatwas, from the abstract of tad, ‘ that,’ 
implying the abstract existence of those principles— -as it is said, “ He 
who knows the twenty-five principles, whatever order of life he may have 
entered, and whether he wear braided hair, a top-knot only, or be shaven, 
he is liberated : of this there is no doubt.” (See p. 1.) The twenty-five 
categories are, nature, soul, intellect, egotism, the five subtile (or rudi- 
mental) elements, the eleven organs of sensation and of action, and the 
five gross elements. 

It is stated in this stanza, from nature issues the great one. What is 
meant by that great one is next defined. 
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COMMENT. 

The categories of the S&nkhya system have been before alluded to 
(ver. 3. p. 16), in explanation of their mutual relations, and of the proper- 
ties which they have in common, or by which they are discriminated 
from one another; but we have them here enumerated in the order of 
their production, as prefatory to a detailed description of them and of 
their functions contained in the following stanzas. 

The generic term for the twenty-five principles, tattwa, or as usually 
and with equal correctness written tatwa , is explained by Gaurapada to 
'mean ‘ the abstract existence,’ astitwa*, ova - la , essentia , of faff, that ; that 
thing, which is the object of philosophical investigation, or which has a 
real existence, and must be known. The more common etymology, tat , 

* that,’ and twam , 1 thou,’ belongs to the V&d&nta system ; as in the Ma- 
kdvakya, tat-twam asi, ‘ that (supreme soul) thou art,’ implies the identity 
of universal and individualized spirit. 

We have in the scholia of Gaurapada on this stanza some synonymes 
of nature and the two first principles, the analysis of which elucidates 
the ideas entertained of them by the Sankhyas. The succeeding stanzas 
will afford an opportunity of adverting to the terms used for intellect and 
egotism, and we may here confine the inquiry to the synonymes of 
nature, or matter. 

Prakriti, as has been previously mentioned (p. 17), intimates, that 
which precedes, or is prior to, making ; that which is not made from any 
thing else. It is also used relatively, to signify that which is the source 
from which a product is derived ; so that mahat is the prakriti of akankara, 
&c. (see p. 18). Here, however, our business is with the primary source 
of all material products, and the term indicates merely that which pre- 
ceded ( pra ) production ( kriti ) ; what that may have been is left wholly 
undefined or unimplied by the particular term. The same may be said 
of it agreeably to another etymology given in the S&nkhya Sara, where 
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pra is interpreted by prakrishta, ‘ principal, chief, best,’ analogously to 
its other denomination, pradhana, ‘ the chief.’ Pradhana is derived from 
pra , ‘principal,’ and dim, ‘to hold:’ ‘that in which all generated effect 
is comprehended*.’ The next synonyme, avyakta, ‘the unseparated, 
the undistinguished, the unperceived,’ has been also previously noticed 
(p. 41) as derived from anja, ‘ to make clear,’ with vi, separative preposi- 
tion, and the negative a prefixed : the term is of as frequent occurrence 
as either of the preceding, and is constantly used as a synonyme of pra - 
kriti in the Puranas and in Manu. Brahme , which is to be carefully 
distinguished from Brahma, the personified creative power, is ordinarily 
applied either to the Vedas or supreme spirit, and is an uncommon syno- 
nyme of prakriti ; but as derived from vriha, ‘ to increase,’ it implies 
the first principle of which the expansion becomes all perceptible objects. 
Bahndhdnaka is derived, like pradhana, from dhd, ‘to hold;’ dhdnaku , 
‘ the holder’ or ‘ comprehender’ of halm, ‘ much’, of all things. Maya, in 
its ordinary sense of ‘ illusion,’ is applied to prakrili, not by the Sankhyas, 
for they maintain the reality of existing things, but by the Vedantis and 
Pauranikas, who regard creation as a delusion or as a sport of the Creator : 
it is derived from the root mu, ‘ to measure,’ and may here perhaps imply 
either ‘ comprehension,’ like pradhana, or ‘ extension.’ There is no ex- 
planation of the term by any of the Scholiasts. Vijnana Bhikshu quotes 
the Vedas to shew that it is synonymous with prakriti In the Sank hya 
Sara we have other synonymes, as, soldi, ‘ power,’ Svm/uf ; ajd, * the un- 
born, the unproduced ;’ tamas, ‘ darkness ;’ and avidyd, ‘ ignorance ||.' 

Now what is to be considered as the sense of these words ? By wlial 
equivalent is prakriti to be best rendered ? Professor Lassen translates 
it procreairix, but this seems to convey too much the idea of personality, 
and therefore, although very well agreeing with the original term as used 
by the Pauraniks, where prakriti is commonly personified, yet it can 
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scarcely be considered as indicative of that which not only produces, but 
is the thing produced, being at once the origin and substance of all 
things. Mr. Colebrooke has rendered the term sometimes by ‘ nature,’ 
and sometimes by ‘matter the former expresses both the parent and the 
progeny, and agrees in being also the constant subject of prosopopeia. 
It is therefore preferable to perhaps any synonyme that the English lan- 
guage can offer. At the same time the correct equivalent is ‘ matter,’ 
materia , quasi mater , * the substance and source of material things ;’ not, 
however, crude, visible, or divisible matter, but that first principle of the 
Pythagoreans and Platonists, and of Aristotle, which having neither 
parts, nos form, nor sense, nor quantity, nor any of the properties of 
body, was yet the one universal, incorporeal, invisible substance from 
which all bodies were derived. A to Sq r qv tou yeyovoros oparov k a) iravrws 
uia-dtjTOV fitjrepa ku'i Wop fir/re 'yrjv /ui/tc iiepa ayre irvp pyre vSwp Xtywfiev, pyre 
otra etc tovtu)v fit/rc mv ravra yiyovev. aXA ’ avoparov etHos n kui ufiop(pov irav- 

A-Xe'v. Timaeus. See also the Physics, b. III. c. 0. That we are to under- 
stand this of the prakriti of the S&nkliyas is evident from the meaning of 
its several appellations. It is also said by Vijnana Bhikshu, that ‘the 
world is merely modification of form, of which prakriti is the materi- 
ality ‘ It is not individual or formal, but universal material f.’ S. Pr. 
lihdsJiya. Its invisibility is, as we have seen (ver.8. p. 2!>), attributed, not to 
its non-existence, but to its subtilty ( saukshmya ). Prakriti is also defined 
‘the equilibrium of the three qualities!;’ and here it differs from the 
subject matter of Aristotle in having qualities. These qualities, however, 
whilst prakriti is yet unevolved, neutralize each other, and are scarcely 
qualities as regards primary nature, because their loss of equilibrium, or 
their activity, is concurrent with the discontinuance of prakriti as separate 
from its products. So far, however, prakriti may be considered as differ- 
ent from the brute matter of the ancient physiologists, that it produces 
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products of its own energy or power for a special cause, and is therefore 
more akin to the “ plastic nature that acts, eveica rod, for the sake of some- 
thing.” In the S&nkhya system, however, such nature is not distinct 
from matter itself, whilst it appears to be a different principle in the 
writings of the Greek philosophers, although not always very intelligibly 
described ; for, as Cudworth observes of Aristotle, “ he nowhere declares of 
this nature of his, whether it be corporeal or incorporeal, substantial or 
accidental.” To conclude, we are to understand of the prakriti of the 
S&nkliyas, primary, subtile, universal substance, undergoing modification 
through its own energy, and for a special motive, by which it is manifest 
as individual and formal substance, varied according to the predominance 
of qualities, which are equipoised and inert in the parent, and unequal 
and active in the progeny. 


XXIII. 

Ascertainment is intellect. Virtue, knowledge, dispassion, and 
power are its faculties, partaking of goodness. Those partaking of 
darkness are the reverse. 

BHASHYA. 

The definition of intellect is ascertainment. Ascertaining (discerning, 
determining) is ascertainment: as in the seed the future germinating 
shoot is contained, so is determination (in intellect). This is ajar, this is 
cloth : that intellect which will so determine is so defined. This intellect 
has eight members, according to the twofold affection of goodness and 
darkness. The first kind, or intellect, partaking of goodness , is of four 
kinds, virtue, knowledge, dispassion, power. Virtue comprises humanity, 
benevolence, and acts of restraint ( yama ) and of obligation ( niyama ). The 
former are said in the Pdtanjala to be, restraint of cruelty, of falsehood, 
of dishonesty, of incontinence, and of avarice : the latter are the obliga- 
tions of purification, contentment, religious austerity, sacred study, and 
worship of God. Knowledge has for its synonymes, manifestation, cer- 
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tainty, light. It is of two kinds, external and internal. The former is 
(knowledge of) the Vedas and their six subordinate branches, recitation, 
ritual, grammar, glossary, prosody, and astronomy ; also (of) the puranas, 
and of logic, theology, and law. Internal knowledge is that of nature 
and soul, or (the discrimination that) this is nature, the equipoised condi- 
tion of goodness, foulness, and darkness : this is soul, perfect, devoid of 
qualities, pervading, and sentient. By external knowledge worldly dis- 
tinction or admiration is acquired ; by internal knowledge, liberation. 
Dispassion is also of two kinds, external and internal. The former is the 
indifference of one who contemns sensible objects from observing their 
defects, or the trouble of acquiring and preserving them ; the inconveni- 
ence of attachment to them ; their liability to decay ; and the injustice 
they cause. The latter is the indifference of one who is desirous of libe- 
ration, and looks upon nature as if it was a piece of witchcraft or a dream. 
Poicer is the abstract property of a superior (or divine) being: it is 
eightfold, (the capacity of) minuteness, magnitude, heaviness, lightness, 
reach, gratification of will, dominion, subjugation, and irresistible purpose. 
Atomic existence is meant by ‘ minuteness so that a person becoming 
atomically subtile or minute may traverse the world : ‘ magnitude’ is said 
of one who may make himself a giant : ‘ lightness’ is having limbs like 
the fibres of the lotus stalk, or like cotton, so as to be able to stand upon 
the tops of the filaments of a flower : ‘ reach' is attainment of a desired 
object by going to the place where it is situated, wherever that may be : 
‘ gratification of will’ is obtaining or effecting whatever is desired: ‘do- 
minion’ is governing the three worlds, as a king : ‘ subjugation’ is having 
all thirms subject : ‘ irresistible purpose’ is compelling the site, rest, and 
motion of all things, from Brahm& to a block, agreeably to the will of the 
person endowed with this faculty. These are the four properties of intel- 
lect which soul obtains when the qualities of foulness and darkness nre 
overcome by that of goodness. 

But those. par taking of darkness are the reverse. — When intellect is influ- 
enced by the quality of darkness, then its four properties are the reverse 
of the above ; they are, vice, ignorance, passion, and weakness. In this 
manner intellect having eight members, as it is affected by goodness or 
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foulness, is produced from the undiscrete principle having the three 
qualities. 

Intellect has thus been explained. Egotism is next described. 

COMMENT. 

The first product of nature, or intellect, is here described by its 
properties. 

Intellect ( buddhi ) is adhyavusaya*. It is not easy to offer a satisfactory 
equivalent for this word, nor to understand precisely what is meant by it. 
In the Arnera Kosha it occurs as a synonyme of utsdha t, ‘ effort, strenu- 
ous and continued effort, perseverance according to Ramasrama, ‘ pos- 
sessing great power J.’ He derives it from sho antakarmmani ||, ‘ finishing, 
making end of,’ with adhi§, ‘over,’ and ava^, ‘off;’ that is, entirely or 
absolutely ending or effecting; as in the Hitopadesa: ‘The precepts of 
knowledge confer not the least benefit on one who is afraid of exertion : 
of what use is a lamp to a blind man, though it be within his reach **.’ 
In the Mitdkshara , utsdha is explained, ‘ Effort (or perseverance) in the 
performance of acts accomplishing the objects of man ft-’ I n the Bhatti 
Kavya we have the word used in the sense of ‘ wish, purpose, determina- 
tion ‘ The bird said to the monkeys, You have not studied the law, if at 
such a season you wish (or resolve) to die 

In a preceding passage (ver. 5) the phrase prati vishaya adhyavusaya j|||, 
‘ ascertainment of several objects,’ was given as the definition of drishta. 
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‘perception;’ and the explanation of the Scholiast, buddhivyapdrajndnam *, 

‘ knowledge, which is the exercise of the intellectual faculty,’ was cited 
(p. 23). The same commentator, Vachespati, here defines it, ‘ the specific 
function of intellect, not differing from intellect itself or, to quote the pas- 
sage at length, ‘Ascertainment is intellect, from the identity of the act and 
the agent, as will be explained. Every one who engages in any matter first 
observes, or considers; he next reflects, it is I who am concerned in this; 
and then determines, this is to be done by me ; thence he proceeds to act : 
this is familiar to every one. Thence this ascertainment that such act is 
to be done is the determination of intellect, which is as it were endowed 
with reason, from the proximity of the sentient principle. This is the 
specific function of intellect, not differing from intellect itself; and the 
definition of intellect is ascertainment, as that comprehends both its 
generic and specific distinctions i .’ 

The explanation of the S. Chandrikd is to the same effect: ‘ Adhyn- 
vasdya is a sort of modified condition of intellect, as flame is of a lamp ; 
it is certainty in this form, such an act is to be done by me J.’ 

These explanations, however, would rather seem to intimate intention, 
or volition, or, at least, the determination to act after reflection ; but the 
determination or conclusion that such an act should be done, does not 
necessarily signify that it shall be done : it is only the conclusion or 
ascertainment of its fitness. This function of the intellect, also, is not 
indispensably connected with the notion of will ; as in the example given 
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by Gaurapada ; where, in the simple conclusion after consideration, “ this 
object is ajar ; that, is a piece of cloth,” no wish, or will, is indicated ; no 
act follows. It is clear also that he considers adhyavasdya merely as the 
functions of intellect in exercise : they are in intellect, and part of it, as 
the germ is in the seed, until brought into activity. Intellect is only an 
instrument; that which, having received the ideas or images conveyed 
through the organs of sense, and the mind, constructs them into a con* 
elusive idea, which it presents to soul. Its function in exercise, there- 
fore, is ascertainment or certainty, as described in the S. Pravachana 
Bhdshya, which explains adhyavasdya , * the synonyme, as well as buddhi, 
of the great principle ( mahat ), and its specific function denominated 
ascertainment 

The other synonymes of this principle are, buddhi , derived from 
fmdh, * to know,’ ‘ knowing, intellect.’ Mahal, ‘ great, the great princi- 
ple ‘ The first and most important of the products of nature, and presid- 
ing over and pervading the wholef.’ Asurtp this is a very unusual and 
questionable denomination. It occurs only in the S\ Bhdshya, and may 
be an error, perhaps for semushi, one of the synonymes of buddhi in the 
Amera kosha. It cannot be connected with as urn, * a demon,’ as if the 
faculty were incompetent to convey divine knowledge; for one of its pro- 
perties, in connexion with the quality of goodness, is jnydna, ‘ true know- 
ledge.’ There is no good reason why it should be derived from Asuri, 
the pupil of Kapila, unless allusion is made to some personification of 
intellect, as the bride of the sage. No explanation of the word is given 
in the Bhdshya, and I must confess my inability to suggest one entitled 
to any confidence. Mali means ‘ understanding :’ manyale anayd, that 
by which any thing is understood. Khydli properly signifies ‘ fame,’ 
but here means ‘ notoriety, notion, familiar knowledge ;’ as in the Smrili, 
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‘The great one it is, whence the familiar notions of the universe are 
always produced *.’ Jnyana is usually the term for ‘true or divine know- 
ledge knowledge of matter and spirit leading to liberation ; but it is 
here employed in its generic purport, * that by which things are known.’ 
The same may be said of prajna, which is also commonly used in the 
sense of ‘ true wisdom,’ but here implies merely, ‘ that by which know- 
ledge is obtained,’ prajnayaU anaya, as Ramasrama expounds it. Several 
of these terms, in their technical, as well as literal application, bear an 
analogy to the vow of Aristotle, and the <ppovr)<r iy of Plato. M. Cousin 
considers the category to be ‘ une sorte d’ame du monde.’ It is, however, 
the instrument most proximate to soul, by which the latter perceives, 
wills, and acts. 

Intellect is of two kinds, or has two sets of properties, as it is influ- 
enced or affected by the opposite qualities, goodness and darkness. The 
former are, ‘ virtue,’ dherma; ‘ knowledge, ’ jnyana ; ‘ dispassion,’ vairagya ; 
and ‘ power,’ aiswaryya. The latter are their negatives, ‘ vice,’ adherma ; 
‘ ignorance,’ ajnyana ; * passion,’ avairdgya ; and ‘ weakness,’ atuiiswaryya. 
These again comprehend specific varieties. 

Dherma , ‘ virtue,’ according to the 8 . B husky a , comprehends morality 
and religion. The S. Tatwa Kaumndi explains it, ‘ The cause of happi- 
ness and liberation f.’ As the source of prosperity and happiness in life, 
it is the discharge of religious and moral obligations^;; as the means of 
liberation, it is the observance of the eightfold yoga , or eight modes of 
contemplative devotion ||. Jnyana, or ‘ knowledge,’ is defined by the 
same Scholiast to be, * distinct notion of the difference between the three 
qualities and soul §.’ ‘ Dispassion,’ vairagya , is the extinction of ruga, 

‘colour,’ or passion, which like dyes of various hues tinctures the soulH.’ 
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‘ Power,’ aiswaryya, is the possession of superhuman faculties. It is 
always termed eightfold, even in the S. JBMshya, although nine varieties 
are there named : one of them, however, ‘ heaviness,’ gariman, finds no 
place among the definitions given there, any more than in other authori- 
ties. It may be supposed to be included under the faculty of magnitude. 

The four first faculties, ‘minuteness,’ animd; ‘lightness,’ lagliimu ; 
‘ reach,’ prdpti ; and ‘magnitude,’ mahima ; are explained and illustrated 
every where much in the same way. According to Vachespati, the 
person endowed with the first can make his way into a solid rock : with 
the second, he may ascend to the solar sphere upon a sunbeam ; or, as 
Moore has it, “ may dance on a beam of the sun with the thir,d, he can 
touch the moon with the tip of his finger : and with the fourth, he may 
expand himself so as to occupy all space. The latter four faculties are 
less distinctly defined, and are sometimes confounded : the shades of dif- 
ference are indeed so slight, that they may all be resolved into one, ‘ ab- 
solute power over matter.’ ‘ Gratification of will,’ prdkamya, is generally 
defined by ichchhanabhighata*, ‘ unobstruction of wish or, as explained 
by Hemachandra, in his commentary on his own Lexicon, ‘ The wishes 
of a person possessing this faculty are unimpeded by the properties of 
material nature, such as form and the like ; so that he can swim, dive, 
or float in earth as readily as in water f.’ This is sometimes adduced in 
illustration of the meaning of the next faculty, but less accurately. That, 
is termed vasita, which Vachespati defines, ‘absolute subjugation of the 
elements and elementary beings The Chandrika makes it ‘ independ- 
ence on matter ||,’ which is much the same as prdkamya ; and a similar 
confusion occurs in Ramasrama’s commentary on Amera, for he illustrates 
it by ‘ swimming or diving on dry land ‘ Subjugation of nature’ is the 
usually accepted import ; as Hemachandra, * Thus as (with this faculty) 
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any one determines the elements shall be, so they remain *.’ The next 
faculty is ‘ dominion,’ i'sild. According to Vachespati, it is ‘ disposition 
at will of the production, arrangement, and expenditure of the elements 
and elementary beings f .’ Narayana explains it, ‘ directing or impelling 
them at will J.’ Ramasrama interprets it prabhutwa, ‘dominion, sove- 
reignty ; under which inanimate things obey command ||.’ The last 
faculty is termed yatra kdmdvasayitd. In Ramasrama’s commentary he 
reads the word kdmdvasayitd § ; and the only variety he notices is that of 
the sibilant, which is sometimes, he observes, the dental, instead of the 
palatal letter^. According to the latter reading it is derived from si**, 
‘ to sleep,;’ to the former, from sho ft, ‘ to destroy in either, with ava 
prefixed, meaning, as Ramasrama explains it, ‘ he who tranquillizes or 
destroys (that is, accomplishes) his desires ft.’ The reading of Gaura- 
pada is, however, yatrakamdvasdyitd, as one compound ; and the common 
definition of the term is ‘ true (infallible) purpose ||||,’ wherever exercised : 
‘ Whatever the person having this faculty intends or proposes must be 
complied with by that which is the subject of his purpose ; the elements 
themselves must conform to his designs §§.’ The Chandrikd has, ‘ What- 
ever the will proposes, that it obtains H.’ Hemachandra, in his text, 
gives the word as in the lihdshya, yatrakdmivasayitwam ; and explains it, 
‘ he who accomplishes his desires, to whatever they may be directed***:’ 
and he illustrates it by saying that ‘ an arhal, or Bauddha saint, can, by 
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virtue of this faculty, convert poison into ambrosia, and administer it as 
means of vitality 


XXIV. 

Consciousness is egotism. Thence proceeds a twofold creation. 
The elevenfold set is one: the five elemental rudiments are the 
other. 

BHASHYA. 

The elevenfold set : the eleven organs. The five elemental rudiments : 
elementary matter of five kinds, or the rudiments, sound, touch, form, 
flavour, and odour. What sort of creation proceeds from that which is 
thus defined is next explained. 

COMMENT. 

The third category is here specified, and described as the source of 
the senses and their respective objects. 

The term here given as the synonyme and definition of * egotism,’ 
ahankdra f, is abhimdna f , translated ‘ consciousness.’ The ordinary sense 
of both words is pride, and the technical import is ‘ the pride or conceit 
of individuality ‘ self-sufficiency the notion that * 1 do, 1 feel, l think, 
I am,’ as explained by Vachespati : ‘ I alone preside and have power 
over all that is perceived and known, and all these objects of sense are 
for my use. There is no other supreme except I; I am. This pride, 
from its exclusive (selfish) application, is egotism ||.’ The principle, there- 
fore, is something more in Hindu metaphysics than mere consciousness. 
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or conscience. It might be better expressed, perhaps, by ‘ le moi,’ as it 
adds to the simple conception of individuality the notion of self-property, 
the concentration of all objects and interests and feelings in the in- 
dividual. 

The other synonymes of this category express rather modifications of 
it, as the next stanza intimates. Taijasa , ‘ the active’ or ‘ the ardent,’ 
from tejas *, ‘ light, splendour, ardour,’ refers to its animating or exciting 
influence on human actions, in connection with the quality of foulness. 
Bhutadi t, ‘ primitive element,’ and vnikrita \ , ‘ the modified,’ as explained 
in the Bhashya, on the next verse, regard its being, in connection with 
darkness. and goodness, the principle from which the organs and objects 
of sense proceed: for it must not be forgotten, that this category of 
egotism or consciousness has a physical, not a metaphysical character, 
according to the Sankhya philosophy, being the organ or instrument by 
which the impression of individuality is conveyed to soul. It is in this 
capacity that it may be considered the primary element, the parent of 
the rudiments of the elements, or the objects of sense, and of the organs 
by which they are perceived. It is, in fact, the same with both these, as 
it is only by the application of our own senses to the objects of sense that 
we can become conscious of individual existence. 


XXV. 

From consciousness, affected by goodness, proceeds the good 
elevenfold set : from it, as a dark origin of being, come elementary 
particles : both issue from that principle affected by foulness. 

BHASHYA. 

When goodness predominates in egotism over darkness and foulness, 
that egotism is of the pure kind ; the name of which, according to ancient 
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teachers, was vaikrita, ‘ the modified.’ From this modified egotism the 
class of eleven organs is produced. The good set : perfect organs ; ade- 
quate to their functions : the set is thence called good. Again ; from it, 
as a dark origin of beings , fyc. — When darkness predominates in egotism 
over goodness and foulness, that egotism is called dark , or, as it was 
named by the old masters, * primitive element,’ bhuiddi. From it come, 
elementary particles ; the fivefold set. The first element of the elements 
is darkness ; therefore it is usually called the dark : from that primitive 
element the fivefold rudimental set proceed. Both issue from that prin- 
ciple affected by foulness: that is, the egotism in which foulness predomi- 
nates over goodness and darkness takes the denomination taijasa, ‘ the 
active;’ and from that both proceed; both the eleven organs and five 
rudiments. For the pure egotism, which is vaikrita , ‘ the modified,’ be- 
coming so modified, produces the eleven organs : but to do this it takes 
active egotism for its assistant ; for pure ( sdtwika ) egotism is inert, and is 
only able to produce the organs when combined with the active. In like 
manner the dark egotism, or that which is called ‘ primitive element,’ is 
inert, and becomes active only in union with the active, when it produces 
the five rudiments. Therefore it is said, both the organs of sense and 
their objects issue from the modification of egotism affected by foulness. 
The good elevenfold set proceeds from modified egotism, or that which is 
affected by the quality of goodness. They are next particularized. 

COMMENT. 

The products of egotism are here described as proceeding from three 
modifications of that principle, varied by the influence of the three 
qualities. 

The terms used to designate the ‘ pure,’ or sdtwika principle ; the 
‘dark,’ or tamasa ; and the ‘foul,’ or rdjasa; ‘variety of egotism,’ or 
vaikrita, bhiitadi, and taijasa ; have been explained. According to our 
text, as understood by the Scholiasts, the eleven organs of sense issue 
from pure or modified egotism, and the five rudiments from elemental 
egotism ; both being influenced by ardent or active egotism.’ The 
commentator on the S. Pravachana has a rather different explanation, 
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interpreting Skadasaka, ‘ eleventh,’ not ‘ elevenfold according to him, 
this eleventh, which is mind, proceeds from the first kind of egotism ; the 
other ten from the second kind ; and the elements from the third. “Sutra: 
The pure eleventh (organ) proceeds from modified egotism. Comment : 
Eleventh, is mind, which in the class of sixteen organs and rudiments is 
of the quality of goodness ; therefore it is born from egotism, affected by 
goodness, called vaikrila. This is the sense. Hence it follows, that from 
egotism, affected by foulness, proceed the other ten organs of sense ; and 
from egotism, affected by darkness, proceed the rudiments*.” This inter- 
pretation he defends by the authority of the law-books and Puranas ; 
and he gives a similar turn, although rather indistinctly expressed, to the 
text of the Karihd. In the stanzas subsequent to this, to ver. 37, the 
organs of sense are fully described, and in ver. 38. the text returns to the 
elements. It is not necessary, therefore, to enter upon any explanation 
of them in this place. There is a remarkable expression in the Bhashya, 
which presents a notion familiar to all ancient cosmogonies. Gaurapada 
says, ‘the first of the elements was darkness i.’ It is the first of the 
‘elements,' not the first of ‘things;’ for it w'as preceded by unevolved 
nature, and intellect, and it is itself a modified form of individuality. It 
therefore harmonizes perfectly well with the prevailing ideas in the an- 
cient world, of the state of things anterior to elementary or visible crea- 
tion, when “ chaos was, and night,” and when 

Nullus ad hue mundo prabebat Juniina Titan, 

Nec nova crescendo reparabat cornua I’ha'bc. 

In the influence of the quality of foulness, or passion, for the word rajas 
has both senses, may be suspected an affinity to the doctrine of an active 
principle, the moving mind, the eros, that set inert matter into motion, and 
produced created things. 
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XXVI. 

Intellectual organs are, the eyes, the ears, the nose, the tongue, 
and the skin : those of action are, the voice, hands, feet, the excretory 
organ, and that of generation. 

BHASHYA. 

Reckoning from the eye to the organ of touch, the organs are called 
‘ intellectual.’ Touched by it, the organ of touch, which is the skin: thence 
the term for the skin which is used (in the text), ‘ that which touches,’ 
sparsanaka. Intellectual organs are five, as they ascertain or know (seve- 
rally) five objects, or sound, touch, form, flavour, and smell. Those of 
action, fyc . — They perform acts, whence they are called ‘ organs of action 
thus, the voice articulates; the hands variously manipulate; the feet 
effect motion ; the excretory organ, excretion ; and the sexual organ, 
generation. Thus are enumerated ten organs, five of intellect and five 
of action. The character and nature of the eleventh, or mind, is next 
described. 

COMMENT. 

The five instruments or means of perception and five of action, pro- 
ducts of egotism, are enumerated in this stanza. 

The term ‘ organs’ is correctly applicable to the material instruments 
by which perception is exercised ; but it is not to be understood of the 
gross corporeal bodies, the visible eye, ear, hand, &c., which are parts of 
gross body. The word * senses’ would therefore be a less equivocal term, 
only that it does not so distinctly convey the idea of an instrument which, 
though subtile, is substantial. The original word, indriya , is defined to 
mean whatever relates or belongs to indra, said to be a synonyme of soul, 
the senses being indicative, being marks or signs, of the presence of soul*: 
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accordingly each is denominated a linga (see p. 24), ‘ a characteristic fea- 
ture or indication 


XXVII. 

(In this set is) mind, which is both (an organ of sensation and of 
action). It ponders, and it is an organ as being cognate with the 
rest. They are numerous by specific modification of qualities, and 
so are external diversities. 

BHASHYA. 

Here, as one of the class of organs, mind is said to be both. Among 
the organs of sensation it is one of sensation, and among those of action 
it is an organ of action also. As it performs the function of the organs 
of sensation and of those of action it belongs to both. It ponders (or pur- 
poses) ; whence the term sankalpaka. It is also an organ as being cognate 
with the rest ; for such is the meaning of the word sddhermya. The organs 
of sensation and action being (cognate or) produced, along with mind, 
from egotism affected by goodness, have this (property, of origin) in 
common with mind ; and from this common property mind is an organ 
likewise. 

Thus eleven organs are produced from egotism affected by goodness. 
What, then, is the function ( vritti ) of mind ? Reflection ( sankalpa ) is its 
function. Sound and the rest are the functions of the organs of sensation. 
Speech and the rest are the functions of the organs of action. Now are 

t 

these various organs, apprehending various objects, so created by Iswara / 
or are they self-generated ? since nature, intellect, and egotism, are devoid 
of sense ; and soul is devoid of action. Thence, according lo the S&nkhya 
doctrine, a certain spontaneity is the cause (of the variety of the senses). 
Therefore it is added, They are numerous by specific modification of qualities , 
and so are external diversities : that is, the several objects of these eleven 
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organs, or sound, touch, form, flavour, and odour, which are the objects 
of five; speech, manipulation, motion, excretion, and generation, the 
objects of other five ; and reflexion, the object of mind ; these all proceed 
from specific modification of qualities. From the variety (or special dif- 
ference) of such modifications of the qualities the multifariousness of the 
organs proceeds, as well as the diversity of external objects : consequently 
this variety is not the work of Iswara, nor of egotism, nor of intellect, nor 
of nature, nor of soul ; but from modification of the qualities, produced 
by spontaneity. It does not proceed designedly (it is not the result of 
a will to act), because the qualities are non-sentient (unconscious or 
irrational). How then does it take place? This, as will be afterwards 
explained, is in like manner as the secretion of milk is for the growth of 
the calf, so the proceedings of nature take place for the liberation of soul, 
without soul’s being cognizant of them ; so the unconscious qualities be- 
come modified by the existence of the eleven organs, and their varieties 
are thence derived. Hence the eye is placed in its elevated orbit for the 
purpose of looking up to heaven ; and in like manner the nose, the ear, 
the tongue are coinmodiously situated for the apprehension of their re- 
spective objects : the organs of action arc also distributed conveniently 
for the discharge of their several duties of their own nature, through the 
modification of the qualities, not as their objects ; as it is elsewhere said, 
“ Qualities abide in qualities ; that which is the function of the qualities 
is their object.” External diversities, therefore, are to be regarded as 
made by the qualities : this is the meaning of the text. Of which nature 
is the cause. 

The several functions of the organs are next specified. 

COMMENT. 

After defining mind as an instrument both of sensation and of action, 
this verse explains how it is that there are various organs and objects of 
sense ; and it is said to depend in both cases upon specific modifications 
of the qualities of nature. 

Mind is an instrument both of sensation and of action. Its function is 
sankalpa, a word that more commonly means 4 resolve, purpose, expecta- 
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tion as in the Hitopadesa, ‘ the crow,’ Laghupatanaka, says, ‘ All has 
been heard by me ; and this is my resolve, that we must be friends 
And Menu : ‘ Desire is the root of expectation ; sacrifice is its product - ! - :’ 
or, as Kulluka Bhatta explains it, ‘ Sanknlpa is understanding to this 
effect, that by a certain ceremony a desired consequence is effected J.’ 
In both passages the notion of * conclusion from foregone premises’ is 
conveyed, and that seems to be its meaning here. Thus Vachespati 
explains it : ‘ The mind carefully considers a substance perceived by an 
organ of sense, (and determines) this is simple, that is not so ; or discri- 
minates them by their condition of predicate and predicable ||.' Again, 
it is said,,“ First, knowledge or perception is simple (inconsiderate), like 
the knowledge of a child, a dumb man, or the like : it is produced by the 
mere thing ; but when, after this, the thing, as distinguished by its pro- 
perties, by its genus, and the like, is recognised by the understanding, 
and intellect is in accordance with perception, that period (or interval) of 
determination is the operation of the mind.” Here, then, sanhalpn is the 
process of reflection, the consideration of the object of simple perception, 
so as to form a definite idea, which mind transmits, through individuality 
and intellect, to soul. In this way mind is an organ both of perception 
and action ; perceiving the objects presented by the senses, and forming 
them into a positive idea. It is further identified with both classes of 
organs by originating from the same source, egotism affected by good- 
ness; and consequently it consists of the same material §. 

The second portion of the stanza conveys a doctrine that is not very 
intelligible. The variety of the senses and of the objects of the senses is 
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said to arise spontaneously in them, from specific modification of the 
three qualities. Vachespati understands the allusion to external objects 
to be merely illustrative ; that is, the internal organs are diversified by 
modification of the qualities, in the same manner that external objects 
are varied by the same modification*:’ and the translation follows this 
explanation. In the Bhdshya a different reading in the original occurred, 
which would require the passage to be rendered, * and from variety of 
external objects f thus ascribing the diversity of the organs, not only 
to modification of the qualities, but to the diversity of external objects, 
which require suitable, and therefore various organs for their apprehen- 
sion. The reading is, however, clearly incompatible with his argument, 
although Gaurapada is somewhat obscure ; but the variety is noticed 
and admitted by the author of the Chandrika\. 

The S. Pravachana Bhashya considers the multifariousness spoken of in 
the S6tra, which conveys apparently a similar doctrine to that of th cKdrikd, 
as restricted to mind : ‘ Multifariousness is from modification of qualities, 
as the variety of human condition (is from various association): that is, as 
the very same individual assumes different characters, according to the 
influence of his associations ; becoming a lover w ith a mistress, a sage 
with sages, a different person with others ; so mind, from its connection 
with the eye or any other organ, becomes identified w r ith it, and conse- 
quently is diversified according to the function of sight and the rest of 
the organs with which it is severally associated ||.’ The association of 
mind with the organs is intimated by the Vedas, as in the text, ‘ My mind 
was elsewhere, I did not hear The very illustration used by Locke : 
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“ A man whose mind is intently employed in the contemplation of some 
objects, takes no notice of impressions made by sounding bodies upon 
the organ of hearing : therefore it is evident that perception is only when 
the mind receives the impression,” says the English philosopher; and 
the Hindu infers, that * the mind must cooperate with the organs of sense, 
even for perception, as they would otherwise be incapable of performing 
their functions 

The materiality of mind, considered as distinct from consciousness, 
intelligence, and soul, and as neither more nor less than an internal sense, 
a sensorium, is much less absurd than the same character of it when con- 
sidered as part of, or identical with, soul, as was the doctrine of the Epi- 
cureans, whose description of mind, as an organ merely, agrees well 
enough with the Hindu notion : 

Primum; animum dico mentcm quam saepe dicamus 

Esse homims partem nihilo minus ac manus ac pcs 

Atque oculei, partes animantes totius exstant. Lucretius, III. 94. 


XXVIII. 

The function of five, in respect to colour and the rest, is observa- 
tion only. Speech, handling, treading, excretion, and generation are 
the functions of five (other organs). 

bhAshya. 

The term * only’ (mdtm) is to be understood in the sense of specialty, 
or the exclusion of what is not specified ; as in the sentence, “ Alms only 
are received;” that is, nothing else is received. Thus the eyes are 
observant of colour (form), not of flavour and the rest; and so of the 
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other senses. And in this way the function of the eye is colour (vision) ; 
of the tongue, taste ; of the nose, smell ; of the ear, sound (hearing) ; of 
the skin, touch : these are the functions of the intellectual organs. Speech 
and the rest (are the functions) of the five organs of action ; or, speech is 
the function of the voice ( larynx , &c.) ; handling, of the hands ; treading, 
of the feet ; dejection of excrement separated from food, of the rectum ; 
and generation of offspring, of the sexual organs : ‘ function or object’ 
being required for each term by the grammatical construction of the 
sentence. 

The functions of intellect, egotism, and mind are next described. 

COMMENT. 

The text particularizes the functions of the organs of sense severally. 

The general term for the office of the senses is dlochana*, literally 
‘ seeing, beholding, perceiving, observing.’ According to ancient authori- 
ties it is said to comprise both the first undeliberative, and the second 
deliberative knowledge ; or, in short, what is understood by ‘ perception f .' 
The commentator on the S. Pravachana, who gives this explanation, 
observes, however, that some consider deliberative perception to be the 
property of the mind only, whilst simple or undeliberative perception is 
that of the external senses ; and this appears to be the doctrine of the 
Sankhyas : the senses receive simple impressions from without of their 
own nature ; whether those impressions are perceived, depends upon the 
cooperation of the internal sense, or mind. The term for ‘ function’ is 
vritti, explained by vydpara, ‘ active exercise or application ;’ also by 
sdmarthyam, ‘ ability, adequacy ;’ and phala, ‘ fruit, result.’ Gaurapada 
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has vishaya, ‘ object and it may be said, that the function and object of 
a sense is the same thing, sight being both the function and the object of 
the eye. There is some difficulty in translating some of the terms satis- 
factorily, although there is none in understanding what is meant by them. 
Thus rtipa, 1 form,’ or, as rendered in the text, ‘ colour,’ is the object and 
office of the eye ; it is therefore equivalent both to visible substance and 
sight. So of sabda, ‘ sound ;’ it is both hearing and that which is heard. 
Spersa, ‘ touch,’ is the faculty and the substance to which contact may be 
applied. In rasa, ‘ taste,’ and gandha, ‘ smell,’ we have the double equi- 
valents, as both words in English, as well as in Sanscrit, express both the 
sense and the sensible property. In English, ‘ voice’ is a function ; but 
here, at least, vdeh* is also the instrument of speech. In the other organs 
of action the function is more readily rendered ; but the difficulty in any 
case is only that of language, and the sense is sufficiently explicit. 


XXIX. 

Of the three (internal instruments) the functions are their re- 
spective characteristics: these are peculiar to each. The common 
function of the three instruments is breath and the rest of the five 
vital airs. 

BHASHYA. 

The natural properties, which are the several characteristics, are the 
respective characteristics (as previously defined). Ascertainment is intellect 
(ver. 23 ) : that also is the function of intellect. Consciousness is egotism 
(ver. 24 ) : consciousness is both its characteristic and its function. Mind 
ponders (ver. 27 ) : such is its definition ; and reflection, therefore, is the 
function of mind. Of these three, intellect, egotism, and mind, their 
respective characteristics are their specific functions. The functions of 
the intellectual organs, as before explained, are also specific (the same is 
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the case with the organs of action). But now their common function is 
described. The common function of the instruments. — The function of the 
instruments in common is breath and the rest of the Jive vital airs ; the airs 
called prana, apana, samana, uddna, and vyana. These are the five airs 
which are the common function of all the organs of sense. The air, for 
instance, called prana is that which is perceptible in the mouth and 
nostrils, and its circulation is the common function of the thirteen kinds 
(of instruments) : that is, where there is breath, the organs acquire (are 
connected with) soul (they become living). Breath, like a bird in a cage, 
gives motion (vitality) to the whole. It is called prana, ‘ breath’ or * life,’ 
from ‘ breathing.’ From carrying downwards ( apanayana ), the «air apana 
is so named ; the circulation of which, also, is the common function of 
the organs. Samana is so named from conducting equally ( samanayana ) 
the food, &c. (through the frame). It is situated in the central part of 
the body, and its circulation is the common function of the instruments. 
The air uddna is denominated from ascending, or from drawing or guiding 
best ( un-nayana ). It is perceptible in the space between the navel and 
the head, and the circulation that it has is the common function of the 
organs. Lastly, the air by which internal division and diffusion through 
the whole body is effected is called vyana, from its pervading (vydpti) the 
body like the etherial element. The circulation of that, also, is the com- 
mon function of the assemblage of the organs. In this manner these vital 
airs, as the common function of the instruments, are explained ; that is, 
the common function of the thirteen kinds (of organs). 

COMMENT. 

Besides the peculiar functions of the three internal instruments, mind, 
egotism, and intellect, which as the same with their definitions have 
already been specified, they have a common office in the evolution or 
circulation of the internal aerial humours which constitute vitality. 

The translation limits this community of function to the three internal 
instruments only, or to intellect, egotism, and mind; and such is the 
interpretation of Vachespati Misha : ‘ The five airs, or life, is the function 
of the three (internal) instruments, from being present where they are, 
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and absent where they are not*.” So the S. Pravacham Bh. explains 
the Sfitra Sdmanya karana vritti f; which is also the phrase of the Kdrika, 
‘ the function of the three internal instruments Gaurapada, however, 
understands vitality to be the common function of all the organs, external 
and internal ; or thirteen instruments, ten of the former, and three of the 
latter kind. The expression of the text also is general, and applicable 
either to all the organs, or to any of them, as variously understood. The 
two meanings are not irreconcilable, although, strictly speaking, the sense 
followed in the translation is most correct; for although vitality is the 
common function of all the senses, yet it is essentially so of the internal 
senses orly : it might continue with the privation of any or all of the 
external senses, but could not, as Vachespati states, subsist without the 
internal organs, as it depends upon their existence for its own. So also 
the S. Pravnc.hana Bhashya calls the vital airs not only the ‘ functions,’ 
but ‘ modifications, of the internal instruments ||.’ These vital airs are not 
to be confounded with vdyu, or * elemental air,’ for the Vedas are authority 
for their different origin : ‘ From him is born vital air, mind, and all the 
senses, heaven, wind, light, water, and the all-sustaining earth ‘ The 
attribution of aerial operation to modification of the internal instruments 
arises from their being susceptible of a sort of motion similar to that of 
air, and from their being governed by the same deity f .’ The vital airs 
are, in fact, the vital functions of breathing, circulation, and digestion. 
That these functions, resulting from organization, should be supposed to 
partake of the nature of aerial humours, originates very possibly from 
some misapprehension of the phenomena of breathing, flatulence, and 
arterial pulsation. The term used by Gaurapada to designate their 
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action occurs syandana, ‘ moving, circulation,’ in the copy ; but spandana , 
‘ throbbing, pulsation,’ were perhaps a preferable reading. The offices 
assigned to them are evidently connected with notions either of circu- 
lation or a pulse. Thus Prana is breath, expiration and inspiration. 
Apana is flatulence, crepitus. Santana is eructation, supposed to be 
essential to digestion. TJdana is the pulsation of the arteries in the head, 
the neck, and temples; and Vyana is the pulsation of the rest of the 
superficial arteries, and occasional puffiness of external parts, indicating 
air in the skin. The situations assigned to the five airs by the S. Talwa 
Kaumud'i are much less consistent and intelligible. Thus Prana is there 
said to be the function of the tip of the nostrils, head, navel, and great 
toes ; Apana, of the back of the neck, the back, the feet, and the organs 
of excretion and generation; Sam&rta, of the heart, the navel, and the 
joints ; Udana, of the head, throat, palate, forehead, and root of the nose ; 
and Vyana, of the skin. With exception of the last, it is not easy to 
understand how such absurd situations should have been selected. The 
S. Bhashya may be taken as the expression of the earlier notions. 


XXX. 

Of all four the functions are instantaneous, as well as gradual, in 
regard to sensible objects. The function of the three (interior) is, in 
respect of an unseen one, preceded by that of the fourth. 

BHASHYA. 

Of all four the functions are instantaneotis. — The four are, intellect, 
egotism, and mind, in connection with any one of the organs of sense. 
Of these four the function is instantaneous in regard to perception, or in 
the ascertainment of perceptible objects. Intellect, egotism, mind, and 
the eye see form at once, in one instant, (coming instantly to the con- 
clusion) that is a post. The same three, with the tongue, at once ap- 
preciate flavour ; with the nose, odour : and so with the ear and skin. 
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Again ; their functions are also gradual in regard to sensible objects. — Of 
that aggregate of four the function is also (occasionally) gradual (pro- 
gressive). Thus, a person going along a road sees an object at a distance, 
and is in doubt whether it be a post or a man : he then observes some 
characteristic marks upon it, or a bird perched there ; and doubt being 
thus dissipated by the reflection of the mind, the understanding discri- 
minates that it is a post ; and thence egotism interposes, for the sake of 
certainty, as, verily (or, I am certain) it is a post. In this way the func- 
tions of intellect, egotism, mind, and eye are (successively) discharged. 
And as in the case of a visible object, so it is as to sound and the rest of 
the objects of perception. 

But in respect of an unseen one , the functions of the three are preceded by 
that of the fourth. — Unseen implies time past, or future : for instance, in 
respect to ‘ form,’ the function of the eye has preceded that of intellect, 
egotism, and mind, as has that of the skin in respect to touch ; of 
the nose in regard to smell ; of the car in relation to sound ; and of the 
tongue in respect to taste. The functions of intellect, egotism, and mind 
are preceded in order by those of the senses in regard to time future or 
past, whilst in regard to time present they may be either instantaneous 
or gradual. Further — 

COMMENT. 

The consentaneous or successive operation of the three internal and 
any one of the external organs in the formation of ideas is here described. 

The cooperation of the three internal organs and any organ of sense 
may be instantaneous ( yugapat ), like a flash of lightning, or as at the sight 
of a tiger, when the recognition of him, knowledge of his ferocity, con- 
clusion of personal peril, and determination to try to escape are the 
business of one and the same moment : or their operation may be gra- 
dual or successive ( kramasas ), allowing leisure, for instance, for the eye 
to see, for the mind to consider, for egotism to apply, and for intellect to 
conclude. Gaukapada rather disarranges the order of succession, and 
places the function of egotism last, assigning to it the office of belief or 
conviction. Vachespati’s illustration is more regular: ‘Thus, the ear 
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hears the twang of a bowstring ; mind reflects that this must be for the 
flight of an arrow ; egotism says, It is aimed at me ; and intellect deter- 
mines, I must run away*.’ Whenever the object is unseen, adrish'ta, not 
present, whether it be past or be to come, there must have been a prior 
perception of it ; that is, as the text is explained by the commentators, 
there must have been a prior perception of it by an organ of sense. The 
expression of the text, tat purvika vritti, ‘ their prior function,’ might be 
thought to refer to a prior notion gained by the conjoint operation of the 
internal and external organs at some former period. This, however, 
would be recollection, the seat of which, as well as of judgment or infer- 
ence, is in buddhi, or ‘ intellect,’ alone ; as in the Pdtanjala Sutra, ‘ Proof, 
refutation deliberation, sleep, memory ; these are said to be the functions 
of intellect f.’ The prior operation, therefore, is merely perception or 
observation by the external sense, alochanam (see ver. 28), conveying 
simple ideas to the mind. Taking, then, this prior simple idea acquired 
through an external organ, any further consideration of it is the gradual 
operation of the three internal instruments. Where the object is present, 
conviction may be either momentary or successive : the S&nkhyas main- 
taining the possibility of consentaneous operation of the organs of sense 
and mind, egotism and intellect, in opposition to the doctrine of the 
Vaiseshikas, that the formation of ideas is in all cases a graduated pro- 
cess: Where the object is absent, the idea must be formed by the 
internal organs so far in successive order that they must be consequent 
upon a former impression received by an external sense ; but as concerns 
themselves, their action may be either simultaneous or successive^. The 
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illustration which occurs in the Bhashya and other commentaries, of the 
course of reasoning by which the nature of a distant object is determined, 
is something like that with which, in the Philebus, the formation of 
opinion is elucidated. 


XXXI. 

The instruments perform their respective functions, incited by 
mutual invitation. The soul’s purpose is the motive : an instrument 
is wrought by none. 

BHASHYA. 

Swam, is repeated, implying ‘ several order that is, intellect, egotism, 
mind, perform their respective functions, the incitement to which is mu- 
tual invitation. Akuta implies ‘respect and alertness.’ They do this for 
the accomplishment of the purpose of soul. Egotism and the rest effecting 
it through intellect : that is, intellect, knowing the wishes of egotism and 
the rest, proceeds to its own peculiar function. If it be asked, why it 
does so ? the answer is, the purpose of the soul is the motive. Soul’s pur- 
pose is to be fulfilled : for this object the activity of the qualities occurs, 
and thence these instruments make manifest the object of the soul. How 
is it that (being devoid of intelligence) they act ? They act of their own 
accord. An instrument can he wrought by none. — The purpose of soul 
alone causes them to act : this is the meaning of the sentence : an instru- 
ment is not made — not roused — to act by any human superior. 

It is next specified how many (instruments) intellect and the rest are. 

COMMENT. 

The circumstances that induce the internal and external organs to 
perform their respective functions are said to be mutual incitement, and 
spontaneous disposition to effect the objects of soul. 

The organs of sense are said to act by mutual invitation or incitement. 
Their cooperation in the discharge of their respective functions is com- 
pared to that of different soldiers in an army, all engaged in a common 
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assault, but of whom one agrees to take a spear, another a mace, another 
a bow. It is objected, that the organs being declared non-sentient, inca- 
pable of intelligence, cannot be supposed to feel, much less to know, any 
mutual design or wish, dkuta* or abhiprdya f,* and the terms arc ex- 
plained to signify the insensible influence which the activity of one 

exerts upon that of another, if there be no impediment in the way ; a 

/ 

sort of sympathetic or consentaneous action. ‘ Akuia here means incite- 
ment to activity ; that is, at the time when one organ is in action, the 
activity of another, if no obstruction hinder it ‘ With this view the 
several instruments are directed by a presiding power, which may be 
termed the adaptation of the mutual fitness of their natures ||.’ The 
motive for this sympathetic action is the purpose of soul, fftiition or 
liberation ; which purpose they of their own accord, but unconsciously, 
operate to fulfil, in the same way as the unconscious breast spontaneously 
secretes milk for the nourishment of the infant ; according to the Sfitra, 
‘As the cow for the calf that is, as the milk of the cow of its own accord 
exudes for the use of the calf, and awaits not the effort of another, so the 
organs of their own accord perform their office for the sake of their 
master, soul §. S. Pravachana Bh. They must act of their own nature ; 
it is not in the power of any one to compel them to act. Gau rap Ada’s 
expression is, ‘ Not by any sovereign man II perhaps some particle, such 
as vd, may have been omitted in the copy, making the sense, ‘ Neither 
by a deity nor a mortal or the phrase may imply, that they arc not 
compelled to action even by soul, as a divinity ; but fulfil soul’s purposes 
through an innate property, undirected by any external agent. 
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XXXII. 

Instrument is of thirteen sorts. It compasses, maintains, and 
manifests : what is to be done by it is tenfold, to be compassed, to 
be maintained, to be manifested. 

BHASHYA. 

Instrument. — Intellect and the rest are three ; the intellectual organs 
arc five ; the organs of action are five : all together thirteen. What this 
performs is next declared : it compasses, maintains, and manifests ; that is, 
the orgaifs of action compass and maintain ; those of perception manifest. 
How many kinds of action there are is next specified. Its action, that 
which is to be done by it, is tenfold ; of ten kinds, as hearing, touch, &c. 
by the instruments of perception ; speech and the rest by those of action : 
and thus by the former, manifestation, and by the latter, comprehension 
and support, are effected. 

COMMENT. 

The sense of the term karanu, ‘ instrument’ or * organ,’ is here ex- 
plained, as a generic denomination for the external and internal organs. 

The instruments or organs are thirteen ; that is, three internal, intel- 
lect, egotism, and mind ; and ten external, or the organs of sensation and 
action. Their respective functions as organs have been explained : their 
effects as instruments are classed under three heads, ‘ compassing,’ aha- 
rana*; ‘maintaining,’ dhdrana\; and ‘ manifesting,’ prakd'sana f. The 
first, which means, literally, ‘ taking, seizing,’ and rendered in the text 
‘ compassing,’ signifies ‘ the application of an organ to the object to which 
it is adapted ||,’ and is the especial function of the organs or instruments 
of action. ‘ Maintaining,’ dhdrana, ‘ supporting, upholding,’ is, according 
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to the S. Bhdshya, also the office of the instruments of action ; hut the 
authors of the S. Tatwa Kaumudi and S. Chandrikd assign it to the three 
internal instruments, intellect, egotism, and mind, as being especially the 
supporters of vitality. ‘ Buddhi, ahankara , and mind uphold, through 
their function being designated as the production of the vital airs, &c.*’ 
The elder commentator could not, of course, admit this doctrine ; for we 
have seen (ver. 29) that, according to him, all the senses or instruments 
contribute to support the vital principle. All the Scholiasts agree in 
attributing ‘ manifestation, enlightening,’ prakdmna, to the intellectual 
organs. The objects to be effected by the instruments are tenfold, re- 
ducible to the same three classes : speech, manipulation, walking, excre- 
tion, and generation are to be compassed, to be effected, dhdrya f, by 
the actual application of the several organs : sound, taste, touch, smell, 
form to be manifested, to be made sensible, prakd'sya : and all of them, 
together with the vital airs, constituting in fact animal life, are to be 
dlidryya\, upheld or maintained. 


XXXIII. 

Internal instruments are three ; external ten, to make known 
objects to those three. The external organs minister at time pre- 
sent : the internal do so at any time. 

BHASHYA. 

Internal instruments. — Intellect, egotism, and mind are three, from the 
difference between intellect and the others. External ten. — The five 
organs of perception and five of action are the ten external instruments, 
and they are to make known objects for the fruition of intellect, egotism, 
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and mind. Time present : that is, the ear hears a present sound, not one 
that is past, nor one that is to come : the eye sees present form, not that 
which is past, nor that which is future : the skin touches present sub- 
stance : the tongue tastes present flavour : the nose smells present odours, 
nor past nor future. It is the same with the organs of action : the voice 
articulates actual, not past nor future words : the hand takes hold of a 
present water-pot, not one that has been or is to be : the feet traverse a 
present, not a past nor a future walk : and the organs of excretion and 
generation perform present, not past nor future offices. External organs, 
therefore, minister at time present. The internal ones do so for any time . — 
Intellect, egotism, and mind regard objects of any period : thus intellect 
forms an idea, not only of a present water-jar, but of one that has been 
or will be made : so egotism exercises consciousness of an object past, 
present, or future : and mind considers the past and future, as well as the 
present. Internal instrument is, therefore, for all times. 

It is next explained which of these instruments apprehends specific, 
and which unspecific objects. 


COMMENT. 

The difference between the functions of the external and internal 
organs, as concerns time, is here explained: the action of the former 
being confined to time present; that of the latter comprehending also the 
past and the future. 

Internal instrument is so denominated from operating within the 
body*; the external from being applied to exterior objects, making 
them known to the internal organization. The term vishaya, ‘ object,’ is 
also explained by hhogya, ‘ that which is to be enjoyed ;’ and vydpdra, 
‘ exercise ;’ and vishaya k/tya, ‘ that which declares or makes objects 
known.’ It is also defined as * that which occasions the exercise of the 
functions of the three internal instruments j\’ External sensation is 
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necessarily confined to present objects, but mind, consciousness, and 
intellect apprehend from present objects those which have past, or are to 
come ; as past rain from the swelling of a river ; and future rain, in the 
absence of any other prognostic, from the destruction of the eggs of the 
ants *. This last phrase alludes probably to the well known destruction 
of various species of the ant tribe, which in the East takes place imme- 
diately before the setting in of the rainy season : they then take wing, 
and fly abroad in vast multitudes, of which few survive; according to the 
Hindustani proverb, n ‘ When the 

ants are about to die, their wings come forth.’ The expression “ ants’ 
eggs,” pip'd ilcdhda, is, however, rather questionable. It occur? in both 
copies of the S. Fatten Kaumndt. 


XXXIV. 

Among these organs the five intellectual concern objects specific 

and unspecific. Speech concerns sound. The rest regard all five 

objects. , 

BHASHYA. 

The intellectual organs concern specific objects : they apprehend objects 
which have specific properties. The intellectual organs of men distin- 
guish sound, touch, form, taste, smell, along with objects of 1 indifference, 
pleasure and pain. The organs of the gods apprehend objects which 
have no specific distinctions. So, amongst the five organs of action, 
speech concerns sound. Speech, whether of gods or of men, articulates 
w'ords, recites verses, and the like; and this instrument is the same in 
both orders of beings. The rest — all except speech ; the hand, the foot, 
and the organs of excretion and generation — regard all Jive objects: that 
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is, sound and the other four objects of perception belong to all the other 
organs; for there may be sound, touch, form, taste, and smell in the 
hands ; the foot treads upon the earth, of which sound and the rest may 
be characteristics ; the excretory organ separates that in which the five 
objects abide ; and the generating organs produce the secretion which is 
equally characterised by the five organs of sense. 

COMMENT. 

Another distinction is made in the functions of the external instru- 
ments, as they regard objects with or without specific characteristics. 

Objects are distinguished as having specific characters or effects, savi- 
sesha *, and as devoid of them, w irvisesha^; and the instruments are dis- 
criminated according to their capability of conveying notions of cither. 
The organs of sense in mortals can apprehend only those objects which 
have specific characters; either sensible, as colour, form, taste, &c.; or 
moral, as pleasant, painful, or indifferent. The faculties of the gods and 
of sages can apprehend objects without such characteristic properties, 
and which exercise no moral effect, producing neither pleasure, pain, nor 
indifference. The 8. Tntiva Kanviud! identifies ‘ specific’ with ‘ gross cor- 
poreal’ objects and ‘ unspecific’ with ‘ subtile and rudi mental’ objects ||; 
the latter of which are cognizable alone by the organs of holy men and 
deities §. This distinction applies to all the external organs, except the 
voice, which in men, saints, and gods can articulate sensible, specific, or 
corporeal words alone ; for it is the organ of the voice that is the origin of 
speech. Speech cannot, like sound, taste, &c., originate with any thing 
gross or subtile exterior to the speaker ; it must proceed from him, 
through the agency of a gross material instrument, and must therefore 
be gross or sensible itself. Gross corporeal mechanism cannot be the 
source of a subtile product, and therefore with every order of beings 
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speech must be specific. ‘ The rest,’ seshani referring to the organ of 
speech, implies the other organs of action, all of which may regard the 
five objects of perception ; that is, they may comprehend them all ; as 
‘ from the combination (or capability) of sound, touch, colour, smell, taste, 
in objects like a water-jar and others, which may be compassed or taken 
hold of by the hand, &c.*’ S. Tatwa Kaumudt. 


XXXV. 

Since intellect, with the (other two) internal instrument^, adverts 
to every object, therefore those three instruments are warders, and 
the rest are gates. 

BHASHYA. 

With the internal; that is, intellect, with egotism and mind. Adverts 
to; takes, apprehends; that is, apprehends sound and the rest at all 
three seasons. Therefore these three are warders, and the rest are gates . — 
The rest; the other instruments; instruments being understood. Fur- 
ther — 


COMMENT. 

A metaphor is employed to illustrate the functions of the external and 
internal instruments. 

The internal instruments are compared to warders, doorkeepers, or to 
persons having charge of a door or gate; not opening and closing it 
merely, but as taking note of all that enter : the external senses being 
the doors or gateways by which the objects of perception gain ad- 
mission. 
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XXXVI. 

These characteristically differing from each other, and variously 
affected by qualities, present to the intellect the soul’s whole pur- 
pose, enlightening it as a lamp. 

BHASHYA. 

These , which are called instruments : they variously affected by quali- 
ties. How affected ? Like a lamp; exhibiting objects like a lamp. Cha- 
racteristically differing ; dissimilar, having different objects ; that is the 
sense. Objects of the qualities is intended. Variously affected by quali- 
ties ; produced or proceeding from qualities. Soul's whole purpose. — The 
instruments of perception and action, egotism and mind, having illus- 
trated the object of soul (as attainable) through each respectively, present 
it to the intellect, place it in the intellect ; and consequently soul obtains 
pleasure and the rest; that is, every object seated in intellect. Further — 

COMMENT. 

The process by which ideas are conveyed to soul is here described. 

Intellect (buddhi or mahat ) is the instrument or organ which is the 
medium between the other instruments or organs and soul; that is, all ideas 
derived from sensation, reflection, or consciousness must be deposited in 
the chief or great instrument, intellect or understanding, before they can 
be made known to soul, for whose use and advantage alone they have 
been assembled. They are variously affected by the qualities. — They con- 
vey impressions or ideas, with the properties or effects of pleasure, pain, 
and indifference, accordingly as they are influenced by the qualities of 
goodness, foulness, and darkness. In fact these organs are identified 
with the qualities by all the commentators. Gaurapada says, ‘ they 
proceed or are born from them*:’ and in the S. Tatwa Kaumudi and 
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S. Chandrikh they are called also ‘ products or modifications and varieties 
of the qualities ;’ thus the former has, ‘ The external organs, mind, and 
egotism are affections of qualities ; they are changes of condition of the 
qualities goodness, foulness, and darkness*:’ the latter, ‘These affections 
of the qualities are kinds (or varieties) of them f*’ It might have been 
preferable, therefore, to have rendered the expression gunavishha , ‘ modi- 
fications or affections of the qualities.’ 

The progressive communication of impression to soul is thus illustrated 
by VAchespati : ‘As the head men of a village collect the taxes from the 
villagers, and pay them to the governor of the district; as the local 
governor pays the amount to the minister ; and the minister receives it 
for the use of the king ; so mind, having received ideas from thts external 
organs, transfers them to egotism ; and egotism delivers them to intellect, 
which is the general superintendent, and takes charge of them for the 
use of the sovereign, soul. The same idea is more concisely expressed 
in the S. Pravachana Bh. ‘ Sutra : In the common employment of the 
organs the chiefship belongs to buddhi , as in the world. Comment : As 
the function of the organs is in common, through subservience to the 
purposes of soul, so the most important is that of intelligence ; like the 
office of the prime minister amongst the chiefs of villages and the rest, 
who are all alike engaged in the service of the kingj.’ The cooperation 
of opposites for a common purpose has been once before (p. 54) compared 
to the light of a lamp, derived from the combination of oil, cotton, and 
flame. 
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XXXVII. 

Since it is intellect which accomplishes soul’s fruition of all which 
is to be enjoyed, it is that, again, which discriminates the subtle dif- 
ference between the chief principle ( pradhdna ) and soul. 

bhAshya. 

All: whatever comes within the reach of the organs, and in all three 
(past, present, and future) periods. Fruition: several or respective en- 
joyment, through the instrumentality of the organs of perception and 
action, whether in gods, men, or animals. The internal instrument intel- 
lect accomplishes , completes or effects ; consequently it is that, again, 
which discriminates, makes a distinction between the objects of nature and 
soul, (or establishes) their difference or severalty. Subtle: not to be ap- 
prehended by those who have not practised religious austerities, (or such 
distinctions) as, this is nature, the equipoised condition of the three qua- 
lities, goodness, foulness, and darkness ; this is intellect ; this is egotism ; 
these are the five subtile rudiments ; these the eleven organs ; these the 
five gross elements; and this, which is different from them all, is soul. 
He whose intellect explains all this obtains liberation. 

It was said above (ver. 34) that “ objects are specific and unspecific 
which these are respectively is next described. 

COMMENT. 

The function of discriminating between soul and nature is here also 
assigned to intellect. 

The immediate contiguity and communication of intellect with soul, as 
that of a prime minister and a sovereign, enables it to appreciate the 
latter; whilst its being the medium of conveyance to external objects 
familiarizes it with them also; and thus it is enabled to distinguish be-' 
tween both : or, as explained in the Chandrika, this discrimination is the 
necessary consequence of its relative function ; for as it conveys ideas of 
pleasure or pain to soul, and is in this way the cause of its fruition, it is 
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subservient to another, to something of a different nature from its own ; 
and the knowledge of this is discrimination between nature and soul. 
‘AH, sound and the rest, with which the preposition prati (implying 
severalty) is to be connected. The fruition is that of soul. As intellect 
accomplishes this, consequently although it be as it were a chief prin- 
ciple, yet it is for another’s use, not its own ; and as hence arises the 
purpose of liberation, this sense is accordingly intended to be expressed 
in the phrase, It is that again which discriminates , &c. *’ 


XXXVIII. 


The elementary particles are unspecific : from these five proceed 
the five elements, which are termed specific ; for they are soothing, 
terrific, or stupifying. 

BHASHYA. 

The five subtile elements, which are produced from egotism, or the 
rudiments sound, touch (substance), form, flavour, and odour, are said to 
be unspecific; they are the objects (of perception) to the gods, character- 
ised by pleasure, producing neither pain nor stupefaction. From these 
five proceed the five elements, called earth, water, fire, air, and ether. These 
are said to be specific. From the rudiment smell, earth proceeds ; from 
the rudiment flavour, water ; from form (colour), fire ; from touch (sub- 
stance), air ; and from the rudiment sound, proceeds ether. These gross 
elements are termed specific. They are the objects of the senses of men, 
and are soothing, causing pleasure ; terrific, causing pain ; and stupifying, 
causing insensibility ; as the ethereal element may give delight to one 
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person coming forth at once from within a house, so the same may be 
the source of pain to one affected by cold, or heat, or wind, or rain ; and 
if he be going along a road leading through a forest, in which he loses 
his way, it may then, from the perplexity of space, occasion stupefaction : 
so the air (or wind) is agreeable to a person oppressed by heat, disagree- 
able to one feeling cold ; and when tempestuous and loaded with clouds 
of sand and dust it is stupifying. The same may be said of fire and the 
rest. There are other specific varieties. 

COMMENT. 

It was intimated in ver. 34, that objects were both specific and unspe- 
cific ; and it is here explained, that by the former is meant the various 
property which the same element possesses at different times, and under 
different circumstances, in regard to mortals ; and by the latter, the uni- 
form and unvaried operation of the subtile rudiments in respect to the 
gods. 

The precise nature of the rudimental elements is not very intelligible, 
according to their usual identification with what we are accustomed to 
consider as qualities, not substances, or sound, tangibility, form or colour, 
flavour, and odour; sabda, sparsa, rupa, rasa, and gandha. It seems, 
however, that we should regard the rudimental elements as the imper- 
ceptible subjects of these qualities, from which the grosser and visible 
elements, ether, air, light, water, and earth, originate. So Vijnana 
Bhikshu calls them ‘subtile substances, the elements which are the 
holders (sustainers or subjects) of the species of sound, touch, colour, 
taste, and smell ; but in which, as a genus, the three species of pleasur- 
able, painful, and indifferent do not occur : they are not varieties of the 
gross elements, but in each respectively the elementary property exclu- 
sively resides ; whence they are said to be rudiments. In those elements 
that elementary property resides alone (without being diversified,' as 
agreeable, &c.) ; and as there is no distinction between a property and 
its subject, that which is a rudimental substance is called a rudiment, 
tan mdtra ; the existence of which as a cause is inferred from that of the 
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gross element as an effect*.’ Tan matra is a compound of tad, ‘that,’ 
and matra, ‘ alone implying, that in which its own peculiar property 
resides, without any change or variety : so Vachespati explains the text, 

‘ Sound and the rest ; the subtile rudiments ; for the properties of agree- 
able, &c. do not belong to them, they have no quality which is fit for 
(mortal) fruition. This is the meaning of the word matra If .' — ‘These 
rudiments, though not appreciable by human sense, are said to be sensi- 
ble to sages and to gods, producing to them pleasure only, from the pre- 
dominance with them of the quality of goodness, and consequently of 
happiness J.’ 

The notion of something more subtile than the elements was not 
unknown to early Grecian philosophy, and Empedocles taught fhat they 
w r ere compounded of some more minute matter, or of elements of the 
elements, a-Tor^eiu aroi-^nm. Plutarch and Stobaeus, according to Cud- 
worth, understand by these rudiments of the elements primary atoms; but 
it may be doubted if they are to be so understood, for, according to Ari- 
stotle, Empedocles held that there were four elements, out of which all 
bodies were composed, and which M ere not mutually transmutable. In 
fact the doctrine of Empedocles, which was that of the school of Pytha- 
goras, offers another analogy to the Indian, in the assertion, not of four, 
but of five elements, according to Plutarch, or the author De placitis phi- 
losophorum, 1. II. c. 6, or ether, fire, earth, water, and air. Intellect. Syst. 
1. 97. That Empedocles was not of the atomic school is evident from 
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Lucretius, who specifies him as one of those who greatly misunderstood 
the principles of things : . 

Principiis tamen in rerum fecere ruinas 

Et graviter magnei magno cecidere ibi casu. I. 741-2. 

It may be suspected that something like the Hindu notion, that the 
senses, or their faculties, and the gross elements, partake of a common 
nature, is expressed in the celebrated, though otherwise not very intelli- 
gible verses of the same philosopher : 

TaCri fiiv yap yaiav oit <oirap.a>, #8<m 8’ tibwp 
AWtpL 8’ alOtpa dial', arap irvpl trip athrjkov : 

‘ By the earthy element we perceive earth ; by the watery, water ; the 
air of heaven by the aerial element ; and devouring fire by the element 
of fire.’ 

As opposed to the simple unvaried rudiments, the derivative gross 
elements, which are sensible to men and animals, are susceptible of three 
qualities ; they may have specific or varied effects, may be diversified as 
species ; they are said, accordingly, to be soothing or agreeable *, terrific 
or disagreeable j\ and stupifying, bewildering that is, they may be 
either of these, according to the different circumstances in which the 
influence of one or other of the three qualities predominates. When 
goodness prevails, whether it be in themselves or in the object affected, 
they are sdnta, ‘ tranquil or pleasant when foulness, they are g/iora, 

‘ frightful, disagreeable and when darkness prevails, they are ‘ perplex- 
ing,’ murha: as Vachespati ; ‘ In the gross elements, ether and the rest, 
some, through the predominance of goodness, are soothing, pleasant, 
agreeable, light ; some, through the prevalence of foulness, are terrific, 
painful, restless; whilst others, through the influence of darkness, are 
stupifying, depressing, heavy ||.’ 
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XXXIX. 

Subtile (bodies), and such as spring from father and mother, 
together with the great elements, are three sorts of specific objects. 
Among these, the subtile bodies are lasting; such as issue from 
father and mother are perishable. 

BHASHYA. 

Subtile: the rudimental elements, that, when aggregated, form the 
rudimental or subtile body, characterised by intellect ( mahat ) and the 
rest, and which always exists, and undergoes successive states* of being 
(transmigration): those are subtile (bodies). Such as spring from father 
and mother are the ceraenters or means of the aggregation of gross bodies, 
or by the effect of the mixture of blood and seminal secretion in sexual 
cohabitation, at fit seasons they form the envelopment of the subtile body 
in the womb ; that subtile body then is nourished, through the umbilical 
cord, by the nutriment derived from the food and drink received by the 
mother; and the (entire) body, thus commenced with the triple ingre- 
dient of the subtile rudiments, the cognate investure, and the gross ele- 
ments, becomes furnished with back, belly, legs, neck, head, and the rest; 
is enveloped in its sixfold membranes; is provided with blood, flesh, 
tendons, semen, marrow, and bones; and is composed of the five gross 
elements; ether being supplied for its cavities (or extension), air for its 
growth, fire for its nutriment, water for its aggregation, and earth for its 
stability: and thus being equipped with all its (component) parts, it 
comes forth from the maternal womb. In this way there are three kinds 
(of bodies) : which of these is constant, and which temporary, is next 
described. The subtile bodies are lasting. — Subtile; rudimental elements : 
these are lasting , constant ; by them body is commenced, and migrates, 
according to the imperative influence of acts, through the forms of beasts, 
deer, birds, reptiles, or immovable substances; or, in consequence of 
virtue, proceeds through the heaven of lndra, and other celestial abodes. 
So the subtile body migrates until knowledge is attained ; when that is 
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attained, the sage, abandoning all body, acquires liberation : these sorts 
of bodies, or subtile, therefore, are called lasting. Such as issue from 
father and mother are perishable. — Having left that subtile body, the frame 
that proceeds from mother and father ceases, even here, at the time that 
the breath departs ; the body born of parents ceases at the time of death, 
and merges into earth and the other gross elements. 

What subtile body is, and how it migrates, is next described. 

COMMENT. 

Objects were distinguished in the preceding verse according as they 
were with or without specific or diversified effects : they are here classi- 
fied according to their forms, their origin, and duration. 

A question of some difficulty, however, arises here, as to the objects of 
the classification. Are they bodies in general '! or are they gross bodies 
only ? In the preceding stanza it was stated, that the subtile elements, 
the tan malms, were unspecific ; whilst their effects, the gross elements, 
were ‘ specific,’ visesha. It is now stated, that there are three kinds of 
rises/uis, ‘ sorts, species, specific differences but it is not explicitly de- 
fined of what these are the varieties. Mr. Colebrooke, following the prin- 
cipal commentators, renders it ‘ sorts of objects that is, of bodies in 
general. Professor Lassen, carrying on the sense of visesha, ‘ specific,' 
from the preceding stanza, considers the variety here spoken of to concern 
only gross or perceptible elementary bodies : “ Distincta, elementa quae 
distincla dicuntur (ver. 38). Distinctorum triplex est divisio in subtilia, 
a parentibus progenita, crassa” (ver. 39). He admits that the commenta- 
tors arc against this interpretation, but concludes rather that they are in 
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error, than that Iswara Krishna should have employed the word visesha 
in a double sense. 

The interpretation of Prof. Lassen is highly creditable to his critical 
acumen and judgment, and is possibly correct, although it is scarcely 
compatible with the notions of subtilty and durability which the text 
ascribes to this branch of the triad. His view is not, as he supposes, 
wholly unsupported by the commentators; for Vijnana Bhikshu simi- 
larly explains the stanza, as will presently be noticed. The passage 
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is one of some importance, as it regards apparently the history of the 
Sdnkhya doctrines respecting the nature of that subtile body which is the 
immediate vehicle of soul, as we shall have occasion to notice more parti- 
cularly, when we come to verse 40. If the meaning of the text be as 
Prof. Lassen renders it, it furnishes reason to suppose that the author of 
the Kurika had introduced an innovation upon the original doctrine, as 
will be subsequently indicated. 

According to Gaurapada and Narayana, the sorts or species intimated 
in this verse are different from those described in the preceding; the 
former calls them, as a'bove, ‘ other varieties*;’ and the latter has, refer- 
ring to ver. 38, * So many are the specific varieties ; but these are not 
all, there are others f-’ Vachespati’s expression, ‘A further species of 
species might be thought to refer to the gross elements; but, from 
the explanation that follows, it is evident he does not intend to limit 
the specific differences to gross elementary bodies. Agreeably to the 
explanation, then, in which these writers concur, bodies in general are 
threefold, subtile, generated, and elementary ; and consistently with this 
view they consider ‘ subtile,’ sukshma , as equivalent to tan-mntra, ‘ rudi- 
meutal :’ thus Gaurapada has, ‘ Subtile is the aggregated rudimental ele- 
ments, forming a rudimento-elemental subtile body || :’ so also Vaches- 
pati ; ‘ Subtile means subtile bodies ; subtile body is one specific object 
and the Chandrikd; ‘Subtile are what are called rudimental bodies H.’ 
Consequently they also conceive the subtile objects spoken of in this 
verse to be something entirely different from the gross elementary vi'sSshas, 
or * species,’ of the preceding verse ; not merely sub-species or varieties 
of the same : and it must be admitted that there is some inconsistency in 
the Karika's speaking of subtile bodies being a species of gross bodies ; of 
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the imperceptible being a variety of the perceptible. According to Vijnana 
Bhikshu, however, the text merely intends by 1 subtile,’ sukshma, a modi- 
fication of gross elementary body; a corporeal frame, which is subtile 
only relatively, or which is more refined than the second kind of body 
specified in the text, that which is begotten : ‘ The nature of that body 
which is the support of rudimcntal body is explained in the Karikd , 
“ subtile, generated,” &c. : here is meant, body aggregated of the five 
elements, the (product or) effect of the rudimental elements, which is 
subtile relatively to generated body The same notion is again inti- 
mated by expressions which will be subsequently cited ; and there re- 
mains no ^doubt that this commentator understands by the sukshma of the 
text, ‘ a subtile variety of gross elementary body,’ distiuciornm distinctio. 
The other commentators understand by it, * rudimental bodies,’ elementa 
indistincta. Either interpretation is therefore allowable : the latter agrees 
best with the philosophy, the former with the construction, of the 
original. 

In the second variety of bodies of course specific or sensible bodies 
only are intended ; bodies generated or begotten are made of the gross 
elements, agreeably to the Sfitra, * Body consists of the five elements f:’ 
they are, however, in some degree distinguished here from the elements ; 
holding, according to Gaurapada, a middle place between them, and 
rudimental bodies serving to combine them; upachayaka causing npachaya , 
‘ proximate aggregation ;’ the parts of the embryo being derived in the 
first instance from the parents, and their development being the result of 
the accession of the elements, for purposes which he describes. There 
is some incongruity, however, in this explanation, as it makes a distinc- 
tion where there is no essential difference ; organized matter being, in 
fact, the same with elementary matter. The other commentators, there- 
fore, give a different explanation of the term * great elements,’ restricting 
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it to inorganic matter. Thus Vachespati observes, * Subtile body is one 
variety of objects ; generated bodies are a second ; and the great elements 
a third : water-jars and the like (inorganic bodies) are comprised in the 
class of the great elements*.’ So also the Chandrika: ‘Subtile bodies 
are those called rudimental ; generated, are gross bodies ; and the great 
elements are mountains, trees, and the like f.’ 

In this threefold division of bodies, as explained by the Scholiasts on 
the Kdrika , we have, in fact, but two distinctions, subtile and gross ; the 
latter being subdivided into organic and inorganic. The twofold distinc- 
tion is that which is especially recognised in the Sfttras: thus in the 
S. Pravachana Bhashya , the Sfitra, ‘Thence (the origin) of body J,’ is 
explained, ‘from the twenty-three tatwas (or categories) two kinds of 
bodies, subtile and gross, proceeded and again, * Gross body is for the 
most part generated (some bodies being inorganic), the other (subtile 
body) is not 

The chief object of the stanza is, however, to assert the different dura- 
tion of these three kinds of bodies ; subtile are permanent : and here we 
have an argument in favour of the translation adopted ; for no form of 
gross body could be considered as lasting: as composed of the elements, 
in however delicate a form, it must resolve into them at the time of death ; 
whilst the subtile bodies, consisting of the subtile elements, endure either 
till liberation H, or until the great Pralaya 

Dissolvi quo quseque supremo tempore possint. 
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XL. 

(Subtile body), primaeval, unconfined, material, composed of in- 
tellect, with other subtile principles, migrates, else unenjoying ; in- 
vested with dispositions, mergent. 

BHASHYA. 

Prinupval; whilst yet the universe is uncreated: in the first creation 
of nature, at that season subtile body is produced. Unconfined; uncom- 
bined either in the state of animals, men, or gods ; and from its subtilty 
wholly unrestrained, or passing into rocks and the like without obstruc- 
tion ; it migrates; it goes. Permanent: until knowledge is attained it mi- 
grates. Composed of intellect, with other subtile principles ; having mahat 
and the rest : that is, intellect in the first place, with egotism and mind, 
to the five subtile rudiments, to the subtile principles, to the rudimental 
elements. It migrates; it traverses the three worlds, as an ant the body 
of Siva. Unenjoying ; without enjoyment : that subtile body becoming 
capable of enjoyment only in consequence of acquiring the property of 
action, through its aggregation by external generated body. Invested 
with dispositions. — Dispositions, as virtue and the rest; which we shall 
hereafter explain (see ver. 43) . Invested with ; coloured or affected by. 
Subtile body is that which, at the period of universal dissolution, pos- 
sessed of mahat, intelligence, and the other subtile principles, merges into 
the chief one (or nature), and, exempted from further revolution, remains 
extant there until creation is renewed, being bound in the bondage of the 
stolidity of nature, and thereby incompetent to the acts of migrating and 
the like. At the season of re-creation it again revolves, and is hence 
called linga, ‘ characteristic’ or ‘ mergent,’ or sukshma, ‘ subtile.’ 

From what cause the thirteen instruments (intellect, egotism, and the 
eleven organs) revolve, as has been said, is next explained. 

COMMENT. 

The condition of subtile body, in regard to commencement, duration, 
and term, is here described. 
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The commentators are agreed that the subtile body here spoken of is 
the linga, or the linga sarira, ‘ rudiment,’ or * rudimental body ordina- 
rily, though perhaps not quite accurately, confounded: the linga con- 
sisting, as intimated in the last phrase of the Bhashya, of thirteen compo- 
nent parts, intellect, egotism, and the organs of sense and action ; whilst 
the linga sarira adds to these a bodily frame, made up of the five rudi- 
mental elements. In this form, however, they always coexist, and it is 
not necessary to consider them as distinct : thus the S6tra of Kapila 
states, ‘one linga of seventeen*;’ that is, according to the Scholiast, 

‘ in the beginning, at creation : there is but one rudimental body at 
the period of creation, consisting of an aggregate of the eleven organs, 
five rudimental elements, and intellect i'.’ This was at first 'embodied 
in the person of Hiranyagakbha, or Brahma, and afterwards ‘ multiplied 
individually, according to variety of actions J.’ In this enumeration 
egotism is omitted, being included, according to the commentator, in in- 
tellect. ‘ Unconfined, ’ asa/cla, means unobstructed, capable of passing 
into any bodies. The next epithet, niyata, translated ‘ material,’ is ex- 
plained by GaurapAda as above, by nitya, ‘permanent, lasting;’ and 
Yachespati attaches to it the same signification, ‘ It endures till the 
period of universal dissolution ||; and the S. Pr. Bhashya observes, also, 
that it ceases, or is destroyed, only at the same season § : a property, of 
which it may be observed by the way, that it furnishes another reason 
for identifying the sukshma, or ‘ subtile body,’ of the foregoing stanza 
with the linga, or ‘ rudimental body,’ of this verse. The Chandrikd ex- 
plains niyala differently, ‘ distinct in different persons II. ’ The composi- 
tion of subtile body is explicitly described by Vachespati : ‘ Subtile body 
is an assemblage of intellect, egotism, the eleven senses, and the five 
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elements V He ascribes, however, to this a specific or ‘ diversified ex- 
istence, from its endowment with senses, which are the sources of plea- 
sure, pain, or indifference f*’ The commentators agree that subtile body 
is subject to enjoyment or suffering only through its connection with 
generated body; understanding apparently thereby, not its abstract capa- 
bility of either, but the actual condition in which it partakes of them ; for 
it is repeatedly declared that the seat of enjoyment and suffering is 
buddhi, or ‘ intellect through the presence of which as an ingredient 
in subtile body, it is immediately added, the latter is invested with ‘ dis- 
positions,’ bhavas ; that is, with the properties of intellect enumerated in 
ver. 23, virtue, vice, knowledge, ignorance, &c. The term bliava was 
rendered 'ey Mr. Colebrooke in that place by * sentiments,’ but in another 
(ver. 43) he expressed the same ‘ dispositions,’ which, as far as relates to 
the mental blidvas, appears to be a preferable equivalent. Of the conse- 
quences of these dispositions, reward in heaven, or punishment in hell, 
dead, decomposed animal body is no longer susceptible : ‘ In a dead body 
there can be no sense of pleasure or pain ; this all admit In order, 
however, to be placed in circumstances leading to such enjoyment or 
suffering, generated body is necessary ; and therefore subtile body mi- 
grates, sansarati, goes from one body to another continually : hence the 
world is called sansara, ‘ migration’ or ‘ revolution.’ ‘ Through the influ- 
ence of intellect the whole of subtile body is affected by dispositions or 
conditions, in the same manner as a garment is perfumed from contact 
with a fragrant cliampa flower ||.’ S. Tatwa Kaumudt. Subtile body is 
called linga from its consisting of those principles which are so termed, 
either from their indicating or characterising that nature from which 
they proceed, or from their being ultimately resolvable into it. Thus the 
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Chandrika has, ‘ Linga, from designating, apprising*:’ Gaurapada, as 
above, ‘ It merges into nature at the season of - dissolution and Vaches- 
pati, ‘ Linga is so termed because it suffers resolution ( laya ), or from its 
characteristic indication of the source from which it proceeds f -’ See 
also remarks on ver. 10. p. 43. 


XLI. 

As a painting stands not without a ground, nor a shadow without 
a stake, &c. so neither does subtile person subsist supportless, ^without 
specific (or unspecific) particles. 

BHASHYA. 

As a picture without the support of a wall or the like does not stand ; 
as the shadow does not stand without the stake (the gnomon of a dial) ; 
that is, without them does not exist. The term et cetera comprises (other 
illustrations); as, water cannot be without coldness, nor coldness without 
water; fire without heat; air without touch; ether without extension; 
earth without smell; so by this illustration it is intimated that it, the 
rudiment {linga), does not subsist without unspecific or rudimental parti- 
cles. Here also specific elements are implied, or body composed of the 
five gross elements ; for without a body, having specific particles, where 
can the place of the linga be ; which, when it abandons one corporeal 
frame, takes refuge in another. Supportless ; devoid of support. Subtile. 
(person) ; instrument of thirteen kinds : this is the meaning of the text. 

For what purpose (these subtile elements are embodied) is next 
described. 
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COMMENT. 

In the preceding verse it was stated that subtile person migrated, or 
as soon as deprived of one body it took refuge in another. It is now 
explained why this must be ; and that it proceeds from the necessity of 
something to give to subtile principles asylum and support. 

The text accordingly states, that the ‘rudiment,’ the linga, cannot 
exist without such support ; but with regard to the support itself there is 
some difference of opinion, the passage being variously read and in- 
terpreted. 

Gaukapada reads the expression, avi'seshair vina , 4 without unspecific 
particle^;’ by which he states that he means the 4 rudimental particles,’ 
the tan mdtras. He adds, that specific particles, gross elementary bodies, 
are also necessary ; using the terms avisesha and visesha as they were 
before employed (ver. 38), to represent severally the rudimental and gross 
elements. VAchespati and Narayana read the phrase visSshair vina , 
4 without specific particles but they use the term 4 specific’ apparently 
in its general acceptation of 4 species,’ without reference to its technical 
employment in ver. 38 ; for they confine its purpose to that of 4 subtile 
bodies.’ 4 W ithout specific particles ; without subtile bodies : that is the 
meaning*.’ S. Tatwa Kaumudi. ‘Without specific particles; without very 
subtile bodies : the rudiment (linga), being unsupported, does not remain ; 
but being supported by subtile bodies it exists f.’ S. Chandrika. So far 
therefore, although the reading be different, the interpretation appears to 
be the same. The linga, or 4 rudiment’ — for it is to be observed, that it is 
this which is spoken of by both text and comment, and not the linga 
sarira, ‘rudimental body’ — cannot subsist without a bodily frame. Whence 
that frame is derived, Gaurapada makes sufficiently clear. The linga, 
or 4 rudiment,’ consists of but thirteen principles — the unclothed faculties 
and senses: the rudimental body, by which they are aggregated and 
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defended, is a tan matrika body, composed of the rudimental elements 
(p. 123). This again, for worldly existence, is enveloped in a bodily 
frame of gross elementary composition. 

It may, however, be suspected that the authors of the S. Tatwa Kaw- 
mudi and the Chandrika have not attended to the distinction, and that 
they intend by their ‘ specific or subtile bodies’ only one of the * species,’ 
or visSshas, which may be intimated in ver. 38 ; a modification of the 
gross elements enclosing, not the naked ‘ rudiment,’ the linga, but the 
‘ rudimental body,’ the linga sarira. Such, at any rate, is the interpreta- 
tion of Vijnana Bhikshu, who, commenting on this stanza of the Karikd, 
explains ‘ specific particles, those which are called subtile amongst gross ; 
a species or variety of gross elements :’ and he says, that ‘ the definition 
of subtile body which is given in the preceding stanza, “ composed of 
intellect with other subtile elements” (p. 128), as compared with the 
expression of the present verse, proves that there is a distinction made 
between subtile body and the specific variety of the gross elements, 
which is also called subtile *.’ 

The question then is not one merely of a difference of interpretation, 
but it is a difference of doctrine. According to Gaurapada’s explanation, 
which appears to be the original theory, living bodies consist of two 
parts, one of a subtile, and one of a gross nature ; the latter perishes or 
decomposes at death ; the former may live on through the existence of 
the world : the latter gives cover to the former, which is the immediate 
vehicle of soul, and accompanies it constantly, through successive perish- 
able bodies, until soul’s liberation, or until a period of universal dissolu- 
tion restore its component parts to their primitive and common parent. 
To this body the term of linga sarira, ‘ rudimental body,’ is properly ap- 
plied ; it is also called ativdhika, that which is swifter than the wind in 
passing from body to body ; and, as Mr. Colebrooke observes, “ it seems 
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to be a compromise between an immaterial soul and the difficulty which 
a gross understanding finds in grasping the comprehension of individual 
existence, unattached to matter.” Tr. R. As. Soc. 1. 32. 

But some of the expounders of the S&nkhya doctrines have not thought 
even the rudimental body sufficiently material for the purpose of inde- 
pendent existence, when separated from gross body ; and a third corpo- 
real frame has been devised for its support, to which the present verse of 
the Karikd and the other passages which seem to allude to a subtile 
form of specific or gross elementary matter relate, according to Vijnana 
Bhikshu : ‘ Having abandoned gross body, a support is necessary for the 
passage of rudimental body to other regions, and another species of body 
is established*.’ This is more particularly explained in the same writer’s 
commentary on a somewhat obscure S6tra immediately preceding : ‘“In 
the body, which is the receptacle of the receptacle of that (rudimental 
body); for the denomination of body is applied to one as it is to the 
other.” That is, the receptacle or support of that rudiment, which will be 
described as composed of the five elements, is supported or contained in 
body constituted of the six organic ingredients (bones, blood, &c.); to which 
the name body is applied, from the same being applicable to the sense of 
the word adhish liana {delta, “body,” being understood apparently in either 
case “ containing” or “ comprehending”). The corporeity of the vehicle or 
receptacle ( adliislithana ) arises from its relation to the (aggregate) lirtga ; 
the corporeity of gross body, from its being the receptacle of vehicular 
body. This is the meaning of the text. We have therefore three (kinds 
of) body established!.’ Quoting a passage which appears opposed to 
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this, and to intimate, as Gaubapada has done, a twofold distinction only 
of bodies, the same writer observes, * What is said in writings, upon the 
authority of the Vedas, that there are but two (kinds of) bodies, arises 
from their identifying the rudimental and vehicular bodies as one, as they 
are mutually permanent and subtile This is no doubt correct ; but it 
is very unlikely that the elder writers admitted any form of the gross 
elements to be equally permanent and subtile as the rudiments from 
which they proceeded. In the institutes of Manu, for instance, although 
the doctrine there laid down is of a different tenor from that of the 
S&nkhya system, we have but two kinds of bodies, a subtile and a sub- 
stantial one, described : * After death another body, composed of the five 
rudimental elements, is immediately produced, for wicked men, that may 
suffer the tortures of the infernal regions f.’ Manu, XII. 16. We have 
here, then, a body composed of the five rudimental elements. In the 
Bhagavad Gita it is intimated that soul retains the senses and mind in 
the intervals of migration : ‘ At the time that spirit obtains a body, and 
when it abandons one, it migrates, taking with it those senses, as the 
wind wafts along with it the perfume of the flowers J.’ 

If Vachespati be correct in his interpretation of the word purusha, the 
V6da makes one kind of subtile body of the size of the thumb : ‘ “Yama 
drew forth violently the subtile body, as big as the thumb.” — The speci- 
fication of the size merely denotes minuteness ; extraction of soul would 
be absurd ; and therefore by purusha must be meant “ a subtile body,” that 
which reposes in gross body ||.’ This, agreeably to the older doctrine, would 
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be rudimental body; according to later refinement, vehicular. It is 
the latter which, as Mr. Colebrooke mentions (Tr. R. As. Soc. I. 33) in 
Patanjali’s Yoga s&stra , is conceived to extend, like the flame of a lamp 
over its wick, to a small distance above the skull ; and which, according to 
M. Cousin, is “la fameuse pens6e intracranienne, dont on a cru faire 
r£cemment une d6couverte merveilleuse.” Hist, de la Philosophic, 1. 195. 

The notion of some corporeal, however subtile, envelopment of soul — 
the e 18 w\ov, umbra, manes, simulacrum, spirit, or ghost — giving to invisible 
and intangible soul some visible and tangible materiality, “ such,” as Good 
(Translation of Lucretius) observes, “ as will at least enable the soul to 
assume ^ome degree of material configuration, and to be capable of cor- 
poreal feelings, however spiritualized and refined, even after its separation 
from the body” — has prevailed in all times and in all ages. Nor was the 
doctrine confined to the people or the poets : such of the philosophers as 
maintained the immateriality of soul, attaching to it, until its final purifi- 
cation, some portion of corporeal substance, or some substantial, though 
subtile investure, or o\wa, or vehicle. Thus Cudworth (vol. III. 517) 
states, that ‘ the ancient assertors of the soul’s immortality did not suppose 
human souls, after death, to be quite stripped stark naked from all body, 
but that the generality of souls had then a certain spirituous, vaporous, or 
airy body accompanying them; as also they conceived this spirituous 
body to hang about the soul also here in this life, before death, as its 
interior indument or vestment, which also then sticks to it when that 
other gross earthly part of the body is by death put off as an outer gar- 
ment.” It also appears, that “ besides the terrestrial body, and this spi- 
rituous body, the ancients held that there is a third kind, of a higher rank, 
peculiarly belonging to such souls, after death, as are purged and cleansed 
from corporeal affections, called by them o-wfia avyoelSes, or a luciform 
body.” The authorities quoted by Cudworth for these opinions are new 
Platonists, or Christian writers of the fourth and fifth centuries; and it 
seems not unlikely that they borrowed some of their notions from the 
doctrines of Christianity. They profess, however, to repeat the tenets of 
Pythagoras and Plato ; and Cudworth asserts, that the distinction of two 
interior vehicles or tunicles of the soul, besides that outer vestment of the 
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terrestrial body, is not a mere figment of the latter Platonists, but a 
tradition derived down from antiquity. Mosheim, in his translation of 
Cudworth, has entered, in a note, very fully into an inquiry as to the 
origin of the opinion of a subtile body investing soul, and concludes, 
“ Vetus haec opinio aut si mavis superstitio, ab ipsis fere Graecorum 
heroicis temporibus ducta:” and Brucker, in reference to his observa- 
tions on this subject, remarks, “ Hoc vero magna doctrina et ingenio 
demonstravit Mosheimius banc de vehiculo opinionem non demum in 
juniorum Platonicorum cerebro enatam esse sed fuisse dogma canae 
antiquitatis.” Hist. Philos. I. 714. Although, therefore, less clearly ex- 
pressed than by the Hindu writers, the early Greek philosophers en- 
tertained similar notions of the nature of the subtile body, which was 
inseparable from soul until the period of its final exemption from trans- 
migration. 


XLII. 

For the sake of soul’s wish, that subtile person exhibits (before 
it), like a dramatic actor, through relation of means and consequence, 
with the aid of nature’s influence. 

BHASHYA. 

The purpose of soul is to be fulfilled, therefore nature proceeds to 
action. This (purpose) is twofold, apprehension of sound and the other 
objects of sense, and apprehension of the difference between qualities 
and soul. Apprehension of sound and the other objects of sense is enjoy- 
ment of sensual gratification, as fragrance and the like in the spheres of 
Tirnhmd and the rest : apprehension of the difference between the quali- 
ties and soul is liberation. Therefore it is said, For the sake of soul’s wish 
subtile person is active. Through relation of means and consequences . — 
Means (or antecedents) are virtue and the like: consequences are their 
results, such as their ascending to heaven and so forth, as we shall here- 
after explain. By their relation; their connection. With the aid of 
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nature's influence ; of the influence of the chief one, nature. As a king in 
his own kingdom does what he wishes of his own authority, so by the 
application of the supreme authority of nature, through the relation of 
means (or causes) and consequences, subtile body exhibits : that is, nature 
commands subtile body to assume different conditions, by taking differ- 
ent (gross) bodies. Subtile body is that which is aggregated of subtile 
atomic rudimental elements, and is possessed of thirteen instruments (or 
faculties and senses). It assumes various conditions, by its birth, amongst 
gods, animals and men. How does (it exhibit)? Like an actor, who when 
he enters upon the scene is a god, and when he makes his exit is again 
a mortal : or again, a buffoon. So the subtile body, through the relation 
of causes and consequences, having entered the womb, may become an 
elephant, a woman, or a man. 

It was said (vcr. 40), “ Subtile body migrates, invested with disposi- 
tions.” What those dispositions are is now described. 

COMMENT. 

The circumstances on which transmigration depends are here said to 
be the purpose of soul, enforced by the authority of nature. 

Soul’s purpose is either fruition or liberation ; and to accomplish one 
or other of these, subtile body passes through various conditions, assum- 
ing different exterior forms, as an actor puts on different dresses to per- 
sonate one while Rama, another while Yudhishlhira, or again, Vatsa*. 
The purpose of soul is enforced by the power, authority, or influence of 
nature t- Vibhutwa, as illustrated by Gaurapada, means ‘kingly or 
supreme authority.’ Vachespati understands it as ‘ universality’ rather, 
as in the text of the Purana: ‘This wonderful vicissitude is from the 
universality of nature J;’ that is, from its invariable presence and conse- 
quent influence. But besides these motives, the purpose of soul and 
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influence of nature, which may be regarded as the remote and proximate 
causes of transmigration in general, it is still necessary to have what may 
be regarded as a special, or exciting, or efficient cause ; the reason of the 
particular migration ; the cause wherefore, in particular instances, subtile 
body should ascend from the exterior frame of a man to that of a god, or 
wherefore it should descend from the exterior frame of a man to that of a 
brute. This depends, then, upon the relation of certain occasional or 
instrumental means or causes, nimittas*, with their incidental conse- 
quences or effects, the naimittikas f; as virtue and vice, which lead seve- 
rally to reward and punishment after death ; that is, to regeneration in 
an exalted or degraded condition. Thus the Chandrikd explains the 
terms : ‘ Nimitta is virtue and the rest ; naimittika is the effect, having 
the nimitta for its cause, as gross bodies, &c. By the relation or connec- 
tion of these two, subtile body, assuming the form of gods or other beings, 
performs its part Professor Lassen has been needlessly perplexed by 
this verse, and has strangely rendered it as follows : “Corpusculum hocee 
propter genii causam effectum, ludionis instar se habet ad has modo ad 
illas originarias et derivatas conditiones pronum, post conjunctionem pro- 
creatricis cum potestate sua.” 


XLIII. 

Essential dispositions are innate. Incidental, as virtue and the 
rest, are considered appurtenant to the instrument. The uterine 
germ (flesh and blood) and the rest belong to the effect (that is, to 
the body). 
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bhAshya. 

Dispositions ( bhdvas , ‘ conditions’) of being are considered to be three- 
fold, innate, essential, and incidental. The first, or innate , are those four 
which in the first creation were cognate with the divine sage Kapila, 
or virtue, knowledge, dispassion, and power. The essential are declared ; 
these were four sons of Brahma, Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanatana, and 
Sanatkumara; and these four dispositions were produced with them, who 
were invested with bodies of sixteen years of age (or perpetually juvenile 
bodies), in consequence of the relation of causes and effects (or in conse- 
quence of merit in a former existence) : therefore these dispositions are 
called essential. Incidental are those derived through the corporeal form 
of a holy* teacher ; from which (in the first instance) knowledge is inci- 
dentally obtained by such as we are ; from knowledge comes dispassion ; 
from dispassion, virtue ; and from virtue, power. The form of a teacher 
is an incidental product (of nature), and therefore these dispositions are 
termed incidental: “ Invested by which, subtile body migrates” (ver. 40;. 
These four dispositions are of the quality of goodness ; those of darkness 
are their contraries : as above, “ Virtue, &c. are its faculties partaking 
of goodness ; those partaking of darkness are the reverse” (ver. 23). Con- 
sequently there are eight dispositions, or virtue, knowledge, dispassion, 
power, vice, ignorance, passion, weakness. Where do they abide ? They 
arc considered appurtenant to the instrument. Intellect is an instrument, 
and to that they are appurtenant ; as in ver. 23, “ Ascertainment is 
intellect ; virtue, knowledge,” & c. Effect ; body. The uterine germ and 
the rest belong to it ; those which are born of the mother, the germ and 
the rest, or the bubble, the flesh, the muscle, and the rest, which are 
(generated), for the development of the infant, in the union of the blood 
and the seminal fluid. Thus the conditions of infancy, youth, and old 
age are produced ; the instrumental causes of which arc food and beve- 
rage ; and therefore they are said to be attributes of the effect (or of the 
body), having, as the instrumental cause, the fruition of the sensual plea- 
sures of eating and the like. 

It was said (ver. 42), “Through the relation of means and conse- 
quences this is next explained. 
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COMMENT. 

We have here an explanation of what is to be understood by the term 
dispositions, used in a former passage (ver. 40). 

The translation of bliava * adopted by Mr. Colebrooke in this place is 
‘disposition:’ in the passage referred to he had employed, as above 
remarked, * sentiment but it was there changed, in order to preserve 
consistency. Neither word perhaps exactly expresses the purport of the 
original, nor is it easy to find one that will precisely correspond. In some 
respects ‘condition,’ mode, or state of being, conditio, as rendered by 
Professor Lassen, is preferable, as better comprehending the different cir- 
cumstances to which bliava is applied ; although, as he has occasion sub- 
sequently to remark, it does not very well express all the senses in which 
bhdva occurs. These circumstances or conditions, according to the ob- 
vious meaning of the text, are of two kinds, or intellectual and corporeal. 
The first comprise virtue, knowledge, dispassion, power, and their con- 
traries; the second, the different periods of life, or embryo, infancy, 
youth, and senility. They are also to be regarded as respectively cause 
and effect ; virtue, & c. being the efficient cause, or nimitta ; bodily con- 
dition the naimittika, or consequence; as Vachespati explains the object 
of the stanza, ‘ which,’ according to him, * distinguishes incidental cause 
and consequence, the latter being the incidental conditions of body j\’ 

But besides the division of conditions or dispositions into the two 
classes of intellectual and corporeal, they are also characterised accord- 
ing to their origin, as sdnsiddhika, pralerila, and vaikrita, rendered in the 
text ‘ innate, essential, and incidental.’ Prof. Lassen translates them 
conditiones absolute, pendentes ab origine, pertinentes ad evolula principia. 
Both the two first are innate, and some further distinction is necessary. 
‘ Superhuman’ or ‘ transcendental’ would perhaps best explain the first, 
as they are, according to the commentator, peculiar to saints and sages. 
According to Gaurapada, they occur only in one instance as the cognate 
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conditions of the divine Kapila, the author of the S&nkbya system. The 
second class, which may be rendered ‘ natural,’ agreeably to his view, 
which is a little mystical, originated with the four holy and chaste sons 
of Brahma. The third class, those which are incidental or constructive, 
vaikrita, belong to mortals, as they are produced in them by instruction. 
Vachespati recognises but two distinctions, identifying, as in the trans- 
lation, the innate ( sansiddhika ) with the essential ( prakrita ) dispositions, 
they being both swabhdvika, * inseparable, inherent,’ not the production 
of tuition, and opposing to it the constructive or incidental ( vaikritika )*. 
A similar account of their origin as in the Bhasliya is given, but under 
these two heads only : * Thus in the beginning of creation the first sage, 
the venerable and great Muni Kapila, appeared, spontaneously endowed 
with virtue, knowledge, dispassion, and power. The incidental and un- 
spontaneous dispositions were produced by the cultivation of the means 
(of producing them), as (the lessons of) Prachetasa and other great 
Rishis' I'.’ These dispositions or conditions are dependent upon the in- 
strument, that is upon buddhi, or ‘ intellect,’ of which they are faculties, 
as was explained in verse 23. The states or conditions of life depend 
upon the body, and are the immediate effects of generation and nutri- 
ment, the more remote effects of virtue, vice, &c. 


XLIV. 

By virtue is ascent to a region above ; by vice, descent to a region 
below : by knowledge is deliverance ; by the reverse, bondage. 
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bhAshya. 

By virtue ascent. — Having made virtue the efficient cause, it leads 
upwards. By upwards eight degrees are intended, or the regions of 
Brahmd, Praj&pati, Soma, Indra, the Gandharbas, the Ydkshas, the 
Rakshasas, and Pis&chas : the subtile body goes thither. Or if vice be 
the efficient cause, it migrates into an animal, a deer, a bird, a reptile, a 
vegetable, or a mineral. Again; by knowledge , deliverance: knowledge 
of the twenty-five principles; by that efficient cause, deliverance: the 
subtile body ceases, and (soul is) called ‘supreme spirit’ ( paramatmd ). 
By the reverse, bondage: ignorance is the efficient cause, and that (effect) 
bondage is natural ( prakrita ), incidental ( vaikarika ), or personal ( dakshina ), 
as will be explained : “ He who is bound by natural, incidental, or per- 
sonal bondage is not loosed by any other (means than knowledge).” 

Next, other efficient causes are declared. 


XLV. 

By dispassion is absorption into nature ; by foul passion, migra- 
tion : by power, unimpediment ; by the reverse, the contrary. 

BHASHYA. 

If any one has dispassion without knowledge of principles, then from 
such dispassion unpreceded by knowledge occurs absorption into nature, 
or when the individual dies he is resolved into the eight primary elements, 
or nature, intellect, egotism, and the five rudiments ; but there is no libe- 
ration, and therefore he migrates anew. So also by foul passion; as, I 
sacrifice, I give gifts, in order to obtain in this world divine or human 
enjoyment; from such foul passion proceeds worldly migration. By 
power, unimpediment. — Where eightfold power, as minuteness, &c. is the 
efficient cause, then non-obstruction is the effect. Such power is unim- 
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peded in the sphere of Brahmi, or in any other. By the reverse , the 
contrary . — The contrary of unimpediment is obstruction, which proceeds 
from want of power, every where obstructed. 

Thus sixteen efficient causes and effects have been enumerated : what 
they comprehend (or amount to) is next described. 


COMMENT. 


In these two verses the efficient causes of the various conditions of 
subtile body and their effects, or its conditions, are detailed. 

These causes and effects are collectively sixteen, eight of each : the 
former are positive and negative, as diversified by the qualities of good- 
ness and foulness (ver. 23); and the effects respectively correspond. 
They are accordingly, 


Cause . 


Effect. 


1. Virtue. 

3. Vice. 

5. Knowledge. 
7. Ignorance. 
9. Dispassion. 
11. Passion. 

13. Power. 

15. Feebleness. 


2. Elevation in the scale of being. 

4. Degradation in the scale of being. 

6. Liberation from existence. 

8. Bondage or transmigration. 

10. Dissolution of the subtile bodily form. 
12. Migration. 

14. Unimpediment. 

16. Obstruction. 


By ‘virtue, 5 dherma , both religious and moral merit are intended. 
Ascent , going upward, is elevation to a more exalted station in another 
birth ; the term sthana implying both place and degree. According to 
Gaurapada, this ascent is eightfold, and the subtile frame may after 
death assume a new body amongst the various classes of spirits, Pis&chas, 
Rikshasas, Yakshas, and Gandherbas; or may attain a place in the 
heaven of Indra ; of Soma, or the moon ; of the Praj&patis, or progenitors 
of mankind ; or even in the region of Brahmd. It is a curious, though 
perhaps an accidental coincidence, that the Syrians and Egyptians enu- 
merated also, according to Plato (Epinomis), eight orders of heavenly 
beings : their places, however, seem to be the planets exclusively. The 
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author of the S. T. Kaumudt understands by ascent, or elevation, ascent to 
the six superterrestrial regions, Dyu, or Bhuvar loka, the atmosphere ; Swer 
loka, the heaven of Indra ; Mahar loka, Janaloka, and Tapoloka, worlds of 
sages and saints ; and Satya loka, of Brahm&. By degradation he under- 
stands descent to the subterrene regions, Patala, Rasatala, & c. These 
notions are, however, not incompatible, as rewards and punishments in 
heaven and hell are but temporary, and subtile body must even after- 
wards assume terrestrial form, and undergo a series of migrations before 
escape from the bondage of existence can be finally accomplished. 

Bondage is said by the commentators to be of three kinds, intending 
thereby three different errors or misconceptions of the charactpr of soul 
and nature ; the prevalence of which precludes all hope of final emanci- 
pation. ‘ These errors or bonds are, 1. Prakritika ; the error or bondage 
of the materialists, who assert soul in nature (or matter) : 2. Vaikritika ; 
the error of another class of materialists, who confound soul with any of 
the products of nature, as the elements, the senses, egotism or intellect : 
and, 3. Ddksliina ; the error or bondage of those who, ignorant of the real 
character of soul, and blinded by the hope of advantage, engage in moral 
and religious observances as Vachespati *. These errors confine the 
soul to its subtile material frame for various protracted periods ; as, for 
instance, in the case of those who identify soul with sense, for ten man- 
tvanlaras, or above three thousand millions of years (3,084,480,000). 

By dispassion occurs ‘absorption into nature,’ prakriti laya^; or, as the 
Kanmudi and Chandri/cd express it, * resolution into the chief one and the 
rest J.’ Gaurapada makes the meaning of the phrase sufficiently clear : 
according to him it signifies the resolution of even the subtile body into 
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its constituent elements : but this is not in this case equivalent to libera- 
tion ; it is only the term of one series of migrations, soul being immedi- 
ately reinvested with another person, and commencing a new career of 
migratory existence until knowledge is attained. 

The remainder of the text requires no explanation. 


XLVI. 

This is an intellectual creation, termed obstruction , disability , 
acquiescence , and perfectness. By disparity of influence of qualities 

the sorts of it are fifty. . 

BHASHYA. 

This aggregate of sixteen causes and effects is called an intellectual 
creation. Pratyaya means buddhi, ‘ intellect.’ “ Intellect is ascertain- 
ment,” &c. (ver. 23). This intellectual creation is of four kinds, obstruc- 
tion, disability, acquiescence, and perfectness. In this classification, doubt 
(obstruction) is ignorance ; as when any one beholding a post (at a dis- 
tance) is in doubt whether it is a post or a man. Disability is when, even 
though the object be distinctly seen, the doubt cannot be dissipated. The 
third kind is called acquiescence ; as when a person declines to doubt or 
determine whether the object be a post or not; saying, What have I to do 
with this. The fourth kind is perfectness ; as when the delighted observer 
notices a creeper twining round the object, or a bird perched upon it, and 
is certain that it is a post. By disparity of influence of qualities. — By the 
unequal (or varied) influence of the qualities of goodness, foulness, and 
darkness, acting on this fourfold intellectual creation, there are fifty mo- 
difications of it : and these kinds in which severally goodness, foulness, 
or darkness prevails, and the other two are subordinate, are next par- 
ticularized. 

COMMENT. 

In this and the five following stanzas the modifications of the causes 
and consequences, or the conditions of existence produced by the intel- 
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lectual faculties, as influenced by the three qualities, are detailed and 
classified. 

By ‘intellectual creation,’ pratyaya serga*, is to be understood the 
various accidents of human life occasioned by the operations of the intel- 
lect, or the exercise of its faculties, virtue, knowledge, dispassion, power, 
and their contraries. Pratyaya properly means ‘ trust,’ but is here consi- 
dered to be synonymous with bnddhi. It may be understood as imply- 
ing ‘ notion ;’ and pratyaya serga is the creation or existence of which we 
have a notion or belief, in contradistinction to bodily or organic existence, 
of which we have an idea or sensible perception; the bhuta serga f, or 
4 elemental creation.’ , 

Existence then, dependent on the faculties of the intellect and their 
consequences, is further distinguished as of four kinds : 1. ‘ Obstruction,’ 
viparyaya, is explained by Vachespati ‘ignorance’ ( ajndna ), by Gaura- 
pada ‘ doubt’ (sansaya) : 2. ‘ Disability,’ a'sakti, is imperfection of the in- 
struments or senses : 3. Tusliti is ‘ acquiescence’ or ‘ indifference and, 
4. Siddhi is * complete or perfect knowledge.’ ‘ In the three first are com- 
prised the seven intellectual faculties, virtue and the rest (see p. 88), all 
except knowledge, which is comprehended in perfectness {.’ S. Tatwa 
Kaumudl This is the collective or generic division. Each genus is again 
divided so as to form fifty species, according as they are affected by the 
three qualities, or the predominance of one, and the depression of an- 
other ||. The species are enumerated in the succeeding verse. 
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XL VII. 

There are five distinctions of obstruction ; and, from defect of 
instruments, twenty-eight of disability : acquiescence is ninefold ; 
perfectness eightfold. 

bhAsh\a. 

Five distinctions of obstruction; namely, obscurity, illusion, extreme 
illusion, gloom, and utter darkness: these will presently be explained. 
There are twenty-eight kinds of disability from defect of instruments ; which 
also we shall describe. Acquiescence is ninefold , being the kinds of know- 
ledge partaking of the quality of foulness in an ascetic. Perfectness is 
eightfold , which in holy men consists also of the kinds of knowledge 
partaking of the quality of goodness. These will all be explained in 
order ; and first of obstruction. 

COMMENT. 

We have here the fifty varieties of intellectual creation, or conditions 
dependent upon the faculties of intellect, simply enumerated under each 
head respectively. 

The text in each case is limited to the enumeration of the number of 
the varieties, leaving their designations and descriptions to be supplied 
by the scholia : accordingly we have in the Bhashya the five distinctions 
of obstruction specified. They are referred to in the text, in the suc- 
ceeding stanza, for the purpose of enumerating their subdivisions, and it 
is unnecessary therefore to enter upon the detail here. 


XLVIII. 

The distinctions of obscurity are eightfold, as also those of illu- 
sion ; extreme illusion is tenfold ; gloom is eighteenfold, and so is 
utter darkness. 
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bhAshya. 

Obscurity is eightfold; final dissolution being so distinguished through 
ignorance ; as when a person thinks that soul merges into the eight forms 
of praleriti, or the five rudiments, egotism, intellect, and nature, and 
thence concludes, I am liberated : this is eightfold obscurity. The same 
is the number of kinds of illusion ; in consequence of which, Indra and 
the gods, being attached to the possession of the eight kinds of super- 
human power, such as minuteness and the rest, do not obtain liberation, 
but upon the loss of their power migrate again : this is called eightfold 
illusion. Extreme illusion is of ten kinds, accordingly as the five objects 
of sense, sound, touch, form, taste, and smell, are sources of happiness to 
the gods or to men. In these ten objects (or the five objects of sense 
twice told) consists extreme illusion. Gloom is eighteenfold. — The facul- 
ties of superhuman power are eight sources, and the objects of sense, 
human or divine, arc ten, making eighteen ; and the feeling that makes 
men rejoice in the enjoyment of these eighteen, and grieve for the want 
of them, is gloom. Utter darkness has in like manner eighteen varieties, 
originating with the eightfold superhuman power and the ten objects of 
perception; but it applies to the profound grief felt by one who dies 
amidst the abundance of sensual delights in the season of enjoyment, or 
who falls from the command of superhuman faculties : that is utter dark- 
ness. In this manner the five varieties of obstruction, obscurity and the 
rest, are severally subdivided, making sixty-two varieties. 

COMMENT. 

The five kinds of obstruction, ignorance, or uncertainty, alluded to 
in the preceding stanza, are here specified, and their subdivisions enu- 
merated. 

‘ Obstruction,’ viparyaya *, means, properly, whatever obstructs the 
soul’s object of final liberation : it is consequently any cause of bondage, 
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of confinement to worldly existence, or of perpetual migration, and is 
therefore one of the four elements of the creation of the world; as, if 
spirit was not so confined, created forms would never have existed. So 
the Stitra of Kapila has, ‘Bondage is from obstruction*;’ but liberation 
depends on knowledge: bondage therefore arises from ignorance, and 
ignorance or error is obstruction. Gaurapada accordingly uses sansaya^, 

‘ doubt’ or ‘ error,’ as the synonyme of viparyaya; and the specification of 
its sub-species confirms this sense of the term, as they are all hinderances 
to final emancipation, occasioned by ignorance of the difference between 
soul and nature, or by an erroneous estimate of the sources of happiness, 
placing it in sensual pleasure or superhuman might. 

The five varieties of obstruction or error are, * obscurity,’ tamas ; ‘ illu- 
sion,’ moha ; ‘ extreme illusion,’ mahamoha ; ‘ gloom,’ tdmisra ; ‘ utter dark- 
ness,’ andhatdmisra. The distinctions are more subtle than precise, but 
their general purport is sufficiently obvious ; they all imply ignorance of 
self, and thirst of pleasure and power. Another enumeration, that of the 
Yoga , or Pdtanjala school, as repeated by Vijnana Bhikshu, calls the 
five species, ‘ignorance’ ( avidyd ), ‘ egoism’ ( asmitd ), ‘love’ ( raga ), ‘ hate’ 
(divesha), and ‘ idle terror’ ( abhinivtsa ), as fear of death and the like f. 
They are called also in the same system, ‘ the five afflictions ||.’ These 
are identified with the species named in the text. Obscurity is that igno- 
rance which believes soul to be sealed in primary nature, or one of its 
first seven products ; and is therefore eightfold. Illusion is that egoism 
that exults in the appropriation of the eight superhuman faculties; and 
is consequently eightfold also. Extreme illusion, or love, is addiction to 
sensual objects, as they are grateful respectively to gods and men : there- 
fore this class of impediments to liberation is tenfold. Gloom, or hate, is 
of eighteen kinds ; ten as affecting the ten objects of sense, or the five 
divine and five human, as before distinguished, and termed by Gaura- 
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pada, drishtd*, ‘ seen,’ perceived by men ; and anusravikd ‘ heard tra- 
ditionally,’ by men, of the gods : and eight connected with the possession 
of the eight superhuman faculties. The mental conditions here intended 
are those of fierceness and impatience, with which sensual enjoyments 
are pursued, or superhuman powers are exercised. Utter darkness, or 
terror, is the fear of death in men ; and in gods, the dread of expulsion 
from heaven by the Asuras : in either case the loss of pleasure and power 
is the thing lamented; and as their sources are eighteen, so many are the 
subdivisions of this condition. These distinctions are said to be the work 
of former teachers ; as in the S. Pravachana Bkdshya : ‘ The subdivisions 
are as formerly described : that is, the subdivisions of obstruction, which 
is said to be of five species, are such as were fully detailed by former 
teachers, but are in the S/itra but briefly alluded to, for fear of pro- 
lixity*.’ 


XLIX. 

Depravity of the eleven organs, together with injuries of the 
intellect, are pronounced to be disability. The injuries of intellect 
are seventeen, bv inversion of acquiescence and perfectness. 

BHASHYA. 

From defect of instruments there are twenty-eight kinds of disability ; 
this has been declared (ver. 47) : these are, depravity of the eleven organs, 
or deafness, blindness, paralysis, loss of taste, loss of smell, dumbness, 
mutilation, lameness, constipation, impotence, and insanity. Together 
with injuries of the intellect: as, together with these, there are twenty- 
eight kinds of disability, there are seventeen kinds of injuries of the 
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intellect. By inversion of acquiescence and perfectness: that is, there are 
nine kinds of acquiescence, and eight of perfectness ; and with the cir- 
cumstances that are the reverse of these (seventeen), the eleven above 
specified, compose the twenty-eight varieties of disability. The kinds of 
injury of the intellect which are the reverse of (the sorts of) acquiescence 
and perfectness will be understood from the detail of their varieties. 

The nine kinds of acquiescence are next explained. 

COMMENT. 

The various kinds of the second class of conditions or disability are 
here enumerated. 

‘ Disability,’ asakti, or incapability of the intellect to discharge its 
peculiar functions*, is the necessary result of imperfection of the senses, 
or of any of the organs of perception and of action. But besides these, 
which are sufficiently obvious, such as blindness, deafness, and any other 
organic defect, there are seventeen affections of the intellect itself equally 
injurious to its efficiency. These are described as the contraries of the 
conditions which constitute the classes acquiescence and perfectness. 
Under the former head are enumerated, dissatisfaction as to notions of 
nature, means, time, and luck, and addiction to enjoyment of the five 
objects of sense, or the pleasures of sight, hearing, touching, &c. The 
contraries of perfectness are, want of knowledge, whether derivable from 
reflection, from tuition, or from study, endurance of the three kinds of 
pain, privation of friendly intercourse, and absence of purity or of 
liberality. 


L. 

Nine sorts of acquiescence are propounded ; four internal, relat- 
ing to nature, to means, to time, and to luck ; five external, relative 
to abstinence from (enjoyment of) objects. 
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BHASHYA. 

Five internal sorts of acquiescence . — Those which are in the individual 
are internal. They are said to relate to nature , to means, to time, and to 
luck. The first is, when a person understands what nature is, its being 
with or without qualities, and thence knows a principle (of existence) to 
be a product of nature ; but knows this only, and is satisfied : he does not 
obtain liberation : this is acquiescence in regard to nature. The second 
is, when a person, ignorant of the principles (of existence), depends upon 
external means, such as the triple staff, the water-pot, and other imple- 
ments (used by ascetics) : liberation is not for him : this is acquiescence 
in regard to means. Acquiescence in regard to time is when a person 
satisfies himself that liberation must occur in time, and that it is unne- 
cessary to study first principles : such a one does not obtain liberation. 
And in the same way acquiescence as relates to luck is when a person is 
content to think that by good luck liberation will be attained. These are 
four kinds of acquiescence. Five external, relative to abstinence from ( en- 
joyment of objects) — The external sorts of acquiescence are five ; from ab- 
stinence from enjoyment of (five) objects of sense ; that is, when a person 
abstains from gratification through sound, touch, form, flavour, and smell ; 
such abstinence proceeding from observation of (the evils of) acquiring, 
preserving, waste, attachment (to sensual pleasures), and injuriousness. 
Acquiring is pain (or trouble), for the sake of increase, by the pasturage 
of cattle, trade, acceptance of gifts, and servitude. There is pain in the 
preservation of what has been acquired ; and if they be enjoyed, they are 
wasted; and waste, again, is vexation. When attachment to sensual 
pleasures prevails, the organs have no repose : this is the fault of such at- 
tachment. Without detriment to created things there is no enjoyment (of 
sensible objects) ; and this is the defect of injuriousness. From observing 
then the evil consequences of acquiring and the rest, abstinence from 
enjoyment of the five objects of sense is practised ; and these are the five 
sorts of external acquiescence. From the variety of these internal and 
external kinds proceed the nine sorts of acquiescence. Their names are 
differently enumerated in other works, or ambhas, salilam, oglia, vrishti, 
sutamas, pdram, sunetram, narikam, and anuttamambhasikam : and from 
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the reverse of these kinds of acquiescence, constituting the varieties of 
disability, injuries of the intellect arise, named (according to the last 
mentioned nomenclature) anambhas , asalilam, and so on. From the con- 
trariety of these, therefore, are inferred the injuries of the intellect. 

Perfectness is next described. 

COMMENT. 

The different kinds of acquiescence, apathy, or indifference, are spe- 
cified in this verse. 

The kinds of acquiescence, content, or complacency, tushti, are of two 
descriptions ; internal or spiritual, ddhydtmika, and external or sensible, 
bahya. Gaurapada explains the former, ‘ being in self or spirit Vaches- 
pati defines them, ‘ Those kinds of acquiescence are called internal which 
proceed from discrimination of self, as different from nature j .’ According 
to Vijnana Bhirshu, they are those principles or sentiments which preside 
over collected or composed soul Of the different species, the first, or 
that which relates to nature, acknowledges it as the radical principle of all 
things, but expects that as every thing is but a modification of nature, so 
nature will effect all that is necessary, even liberation, for example, and 
the individual / remains passive and complete ||. Another person, as the 
means of liberation, adopts a religious or mendicant order, or at least bears 
the emblems, as the staff, the water-pot, and the like : the term vividikd 
used in the Bhashya is of doubtful import, and is perhaps an error. Others 
suppose that liberation must come in time, or at least by a long con- 
tinued course of meditation. Others imagine it may come by good luck ; 
and contenting themselves with these notions or practices, omit the only 
means of being freed from existence, discriminative meditation. The five 
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external kinds of acquiescence are self-denial, or abstinence from the five 
objects of sensual gratification ; not from any philosophic appreciation of 
them, but from dread of the trouble and anxiety which attends the means 
of procuring and enjoying worldly pleasures ; such as acquiring wealth, 
preserving it, spending it, incessant excitement and injury or cruelty to 
others. Besides the terms ordinarily significant of these divisions of 
acquiescence, the Scholiasts specify other words, the usual sense of which 
is quite different, and which may therefore be regarded as the slang or 
mystical nomenclature of the followers of the Yoga. There is some dif- 
ference in the precise expressions, but they are of a similar purport 
in general. The first four, the synonymes of the internal modes of ac- 
quiescence, are alike in all the authorities ; or, ambhas*, ‘ water* ;’ salila f, 
also ‘water;’ oglia\, ‘quantity;’ and vrishti ||,’ ‘rain.’ Gaurapada then 
has for the five exterior modes, sutamas\ , ‘great darkness;’ para! I, ‘shore;’ 
snnitra **, ‘a beautiful eye;’ narika ft, ‘feminine;’ and anuttamambhi- 
silca\\, ‘ unsurpassed water.’ Vachespati makes them, pdram, supdram\\\\, 
‘ good shore ;’ apdram §§, * shoreless ;’ anuttamambhas HIT, ‘ unsurpassed 
water ;’ and nttamdmbhas ***, ‘ excellent water.’ The Chandrika has the 
same, except in the third place, where the term is pardpdra f ■ ft, ‘ both 
shores ;’ with which the S. Prav. Bh. agrees. No explanation of the words 
is any where given, nor is any reason assigned for their adoption. 


LI. 

Reasoning, hearing, study, prevention of pain of three sorts, in- 
tercourse of friends, and purity (or gift) are perfections (or means 
thereof). The fore-mentioned three are curbs of perfectness. 
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bhAshya. 

Reasoning; as when a person always reasons, What here is truth? 
What is the future? What is final felicity? How may I attain the object 
(of my existence) ? and from reflecting in this manner, the knowledge is 
acquired that soul is different from nature; that intellect, egotism, the 
rudiments, the senses, the elements, are several and distinct. In this 
manner knowledge of the (twenty-five) principles is attained, by which 
liberation is accomplished. This is the first kind of perfectness, called 
reasoning. Next, from knowledge acquired by hearing proceeds know- 
ledge of nature, intellect, egotism, the rudiments, the senses, and the 
elements ; whence liberation ensues : this is perfectness by hearing. 
When from study, or the perusal of the Vedas and other (sacred) writings, 
knowledge of the twenty-five principles is acquired; that is the third 
kind of perfectness. Prevention of the three kinds of pain. — When, for the 
purpose of preventing the three kinds of pain, internal, external, and 
superhuman, a holy teacher has been attended, and liberation is derived 
from his counsel; then this constitutes the fourth kind of perfectness. 
This is threefold, with reference to the three different sorts of pain, and 
makes, with the three preceding, six varieties of perfectness. Next, in- 
tercourse of friends; as when a friend, having acquired knowledge, obtains 
liberation : this is the seventh kind of perfectness. Gift ; as when a 
person assists holy men, by donations of a dwelling, of herbs, of a staff, a 
wallet, food, or clothing ; and (in requital) receives from them knowledge, 
and thus obtains liberation : this is the eighth sort of perfectness. In 
other books these eight kinds of perfectness are termed taram, sutaram, 
tdraidram, pramodam, pramoditam, pramodamanam, ramyakam, and sadd- 

pramudilam From contrariety to these, the injuries of intellect which 

occur, or causes of disability, are termed alaram, asutaram, &c. ; thus 
completing the twenty-eight kinds of disability, as in the text (ver. 49), 
“ Depravity of the eleven organs, together with injuries of the intellect,” 
&c. Thus the contraries of the sorts of acquiescence being nine, and the 
contraries of the kinds of perfectness being eight, they form seventeen 
injuries of intellect; and these, with the eleven defects of the organs, 
constitute twenty-eight kinds of disability, as previously stated. 
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In this way the various kinds of obstruction, disability, acquiescence, 
and perfectness, have been affirmatively and negatively described. Again, 
the forementioned three are curbs of perfectness. — Forementioned ; that is, 
obstruction, disability, and acquiescence ; they are curbs of perfectness : 
threefold curbs from their severalty. As an elephant is kept in check 
when restrained by a goad (or curb), so, impeded by obstruction, dis- 
ability, and acquiescence, the world suffers ignorance : therefore aban- 
doning them, perfectness alone is to be pursued ; for by a person having 
perfectness knowledge is attained, and thence liberation. 

It was stated (ver. 40) that “ subtile body migrates, invested with dis- 
positions:” those dispositions were previously said to be virtue and the 
rest, eight in number, modifications (or faculties) of intellect ; which again 
have been described as modified by obstruction, disability, acquiescence, 
and perfectness. These (together) constitute intellectual creation, also 
called dispositional (or conditional) : but subtile body is called a rudi- 
mental (or personal) creation, extending throughout the fourteen sorts of 
created things. (See v. 53.) It then becomes a question, whether soul’s 
purpose is accomplished by one kind of creation, or by both ? This is 
next explained. 

COMMENT. 

The different kinds of perfectness are here specified. 

By ‘perfectness,’ siddhi*, is here to be understood the means of perfect- 
ing or fulfilling the purpose of soul, or the conditions essential to its 
attainment ; the circumstances productive of knowledge ; the necessary 
consequence of which is exemption from future transmigration, ‘f Reason- 
ing, hearing, study, intercourse of friends, and gift, are secondary kinds of 
perfectness, as subsidiary to the prevention of the three kinds of pain, 
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which constitutes a triple principal class : they are respectively distin- 
guished as objects, and the means of effecting those objects.’ S. Tatwa 
Kaumudi. Reasoning , according to Vachespati, is ‘ investigation of scrip- 
tural authority by dialectics which are not contrary to the scriptures:’ 
and investigation is defined, ‘ refutation of dubious doctrine, and esta- 
blishment of positive conclusions*.’ * Hearing is oral instruction, or 
rather the knowledge thence derived, or knowledge derived either from 
hearing another person read, or from expounding a work j .’ S. Pr. Bh. 
Intercourse of friends \ is explained in the S. Tatwa Kaumudi to signify 
‘ dissatisfaction with solitary inquiry, and discussion with a teacher, a 
pupil, or a fellow-student ||.’ Vijnana Bhikshu defines it, ‘ acquirement 
of knowledge from a benevolent visitor, who comes to give instruction 
Vachaspati and Narayana agree in rendering ddnali — which Gaura- 
pada explains by 4 gift, liberality,’ particularly to religious characters 
— by sudd/ti**, ‘purity;’ meaning the purity of discriminative know- 
ledge ; deriving it from the root daip ft> ‘ to purify ;’ and not from 
dd\ J, ‘to give.’ The former cites the authority of Patanjat.i for this 
sense of one kind of perfectness : 4 Undisturbedness of discriminative 
knowledge, that is, purity; which is not attained except through long 
repeated and uninterrupted practice of veneration. That is also compre- 
hended in discrimination by the term ddna ||||. He also observes that 
others interpret it ‘ gift, by which a sage, being propitiated, imparts 
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knowledge*.’ The S. Prav. Bh. gives this interpretation only f. The 
term for * curb,’ anku'sa \, is the goad or iron hook used to guide an 
elephant: it is here explained by nivarana, ‘hindering;’ and ‘as ob- 
struction, disability, and acquiescence hinder perfectness, they are to be 
shunned ||.’ 


LII. 

Without dispositions there would be no subtile person: without 
person there would be no pause of dispositions : wherefore a twofold 
creation is presented, one termed personal , the other intellectual. 

BHASHYA. 

Without dispositions, without intellectual creations, there would be no 
subtile person, no rudimental creation ; from the non-assumption of re- 
peated successive bodily forms, without the necessary influence of ante- 
rior conditions (or dispositions). Without person, without rudimental 
creation, there would be no pause of dispositions ; from the indispensability 
of virtue or vice for the attainment of either subtile or gross body, and 
from the non-priority of either creation, they being mutually initiative, 
like the seed and the germ. There is no fault in this, for (the relation) 
is that of species, it does not imply the mutual relation of individuals. 
Thence proceeds a twofold creation, one termed conditional (or intellec- 
tual), the other rudimental (or personal). Further — 

COMMENT. 

It is here explained that a double condition of existence, a twofold 
creation, necessarily prevails ; one proceeding from the intellectual facul- 
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ties, the other from the rudimental elements ; each being indispensable to 
the other. 

It was stated (ver. 40) that subtile body migrates, invested with dis- 
positions : and it was then explained (ver. 43, et seq.) what those disposi- 
tions or conditions were, viz. the conditions of the intellect (described in 
ver. 23), or virtue, vice, knowledge, ignorance, passion, dispassion, power, 
and debility. These were said (v. 46) to constitute an intellectual crea- 
tion, or a series of conditions originating in affections of buddhi, or the 
intellectual principle. But the effects of these dispositions, the conse- 
quences of virtue or vice and the rest, can only be manifested in a bodily 
state, and therefore require necessarily a creation of a different character, 
personal' or rudimental creation, such as subtile body, investing the im- 
perceptible products of nature ; intellect and its faculties included. Nor 
is such a creation indispensable for the existence or exercise of the intel- 
lectual conditions or sentiments alone, but it is equally necessary for their 
occasional cessation : thus virtue, vice, and the rest necessarily imply and 
occasion bodily condition ; bodily condition is productive of acts of vice 
and virtue ; vice and virtue, again, occasion bodily condition ; and so on : 
like the seed and the tree, each mutually generative of the other; the 
tree bears the seed ; from the seed springs the tree, again to put forth 
seed ; and so on for ever ; neither being initiative, neither being final. 
But one result of bodily condition is knowledge ; knowledge is liberation, 
when soul is disengaged : subtile body then resolves into its rudiments, 
and the dispositions or conditions of the intellect terminate. In this way 
there are two creations, the bhdvakhya *, that termed ‘ conditional’ or 
* intellectual and the lingdkhya f, that called ‘ rudimental’ or ‘ personal.’ 
Both these seem to be considered by the text, as well as by Gaurapada 
and Vachespati, as varieties of one species of the Pratyaya sarga, or 
‘intellectual creation.’ The commentator on the S. Pravacham so far 
agrees with them, but he seems to restrict the two kinds more closely to 
a creation of intellect, regarding the linga as buddhi itself, and the bhdva 
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as its conditions or dispositions. Thus, commenting on this verse of the 
Karikd, he observes, ‘ Bhdva signifies the modes of the apprehension (or 
the faculties) of intelligence, as the properties knowledge, virtue, and the 
rest. Linga is the great principle, or intelligence He calls them both 
samashti xarga, ‘ a collective or generic creation.’ By the other commenta- 
tors, however, the linga is also called the tanmatra , or ‘ rudimental crea- 
tion j:’ and it further seems to imply ‘gross body for ‘ fruition, which is 
one of soul’s objects, cannot be accomplished without both bodies ; with- 
out the receptacle that enjoys, and the objects to be enjoyed J.’ The 
author of the Chandrilcd has accordingly adopted a totally different ver- 
sion of this passage, understanding by bhavdlchya, not any reference to 
intellectual creation, but the creation of sensible objects, the objects to be 
enjoyed; lingdkhya , or ‘ personal creation,' being the enjoyer: ‘ Without 
the bhdvas, or presenl objects of sense, the linga , or aggregate: of im- 
perceptible principles, intelligence and the rest, could not be means of 
fruition ; whilst without intelligence and the rest there eould be no pause, 
no cessation, of the means of enjoying sensible objects. This is the pur- 
port of the text||.’ And he defines linga to be ‘that which is only indi- 
cated, which is actually not visible, as intellect and the rest;’ and Ithaca, 
‘ that object which is perceived or apprehended by the senses, the class 
of sensible objects §.’ 

The succession of the two kinds of creation, as mutually cause and 
effect, is said by Vachespati to be eternal, and w ithout a beginning, as 
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even in the commencement of a kalpa bodily existence results from the 
conditions of similar existence in a former kalpa *. 


LIII. 

The divine kind is of eight sorts; the grovelling is fivefold; 
mankind is single in its class. This, briefly, is the world of living 
beings. 

BHASHYA. 

Divide , of eight sorts; Brahma, Pr&japatya, Saumya, Aindra, Gsui- 
dherba, Yaksha, Rakshasha, and Paisacha. Animals, deer, birds, reptiles, 
and immovable substances are the five grovelling kinds. Mankind is 
single. In this way there arc fourteen sorts of creatures, there being 
three classes in the three worlds. Which is supreme in each is next 
explained. 

COMMENT. 

The intellectual or rudimental creation hitherto described has been 
that of creation generally ; we now have an account of specific or indivi- 
dual creation, composed of fourteen classes of beings. 

The fourteen classes of beings are, first, eight superhuman, or Brahma, 
that of Brahma and other supreme gods ; 2. Prdjapatya , that of proge- 
nitors, the Menus, the Rishis, or divine sages ; 3. Saumya , lunar or pla- 
netary; 4. Aindra, that of Indra and divinities of the second order; 
5. Gandherba, that of the demigods attendant on Indra, and of similar 
beings ; 0 . Rdkshasa, that of demons, foes of the gods ; 7. Yaksha, that of 
the attendants of Kuvera ; 8 . Paisacha, that of mischievous and cruel 
fiends. These are divine or superhuman beings. The ninth class is that 
of man, which contains but one species. We have then five classes of 
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inferior beings ; or, counting from the preceding, 10. Animals, or domestic 
animals, pasu ; 11 . Wild animals, as deer and the like, mriga; 12. Birds; 
13. Reptiles, or creeping things, including fish samripa; and 14. Sthd- 
vara, fixed things, such as vegetables and minerals. These constitute the 
vyash'ti serga *, specific or individual creation ; or, as denominated in the 
text, the bhauti/ca sarga, the creation of bhutas, ‘ beings or elemental 
creation; the forms of things requiring the combination of the gross 
elements. 


LIV. 

Above, there is prevalence of goodness : below, the creation is 
full of darkness : in the midst, is the predominance of foulness, from 
Brahma to a stock. 

BHASHYA. 

Above: in the eight divine regions. Prevalence of goodness : the ex- 
tensiveness or predominance of the quality of goodness. Above is good- 
ness predominant, but there are foulness and darkness also. Jielow, the 
creation is full of darkness. — In animals and insensible things the whole 
creation is pervaded by darkness in excess, but there are goodness and 
foulness. In the midst, in man, foulness predominntes, although goodness 
and darkness exist ; and hence men for the most part suffer pain. Such 
is the world, from Brahma to a slock; from Brahma to immovable things. 
Thus non-elemental creation, rudimental creation, conditional and ele- 
mental creation, in beings of divine, mortal, brutal, and (immovable) 
origin, are the sixteen sorts of creation effected by nature. 

COMMENT. 

The various qualities dominating in the different orders of beings are 
specified in this stanza. 
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The coexistence of the several qualities, with the predominance of 
one or other of them, in different beings, has been previously explained 
(p. 54), as well as the different orders or states of existent beings; con- 
stituting, according to Gaurapada, sixteen forms or kinds of creation : 
that is, apparently, each of the four classes of beings proceeds from four 
modifications of nature ; or, from the invisible principles, from the subtile 
rudiments, from the conditions or dispositions of intellect, and from the 
gross elements. 


LV. 

i 

There does sentient soul experience pain, arising from decay 
and death, until it be released from its person : wherefore pain is of 
the essence (of bodily existence). 

BHASHYA. 

There: in the bodies of gods, men, and animals. Pain produced by 
decay, and produced by death . Sentient soul : soul having sensibility. 
Experiences: soul experiences; not nature, nor intellect, nor egotism, nor 
the rudiments, senses, nor gross elements. How long docs it suffer pain ? 
this (the text) discusses. Until it he released from its person. As long as 
it is in subtile body, composed of intellect and the rest, it is discrete (or 
individualized) ; and as long as migratory body does not rest, so long, in 
brief, soul suffers pain, arising from decay and death, in the three worlds. 
Until it he released from its person: until the discontinuance of subtile 
person. In the cessation of subtile body consists liberation ; and when 
liberation is obtained, there is no more pain. By what means, then, can 
liberation be effected? Whenever knowledge of the twenty-five princi- 
ples, the characteristic of which is knowledge of the distinctness of soul 
and body, is attained ; or whenever a person knows that this is nature, 
this intellect, this egotism, these are the five rudiments, these the eleven 
senses, these the five elements, and this is soul, separate and dissimilar 
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from them all ; then from such knowledge proceeds cessation of subtile 
person, and thence liberation. 

The object of the activity (or development of nature) is next explained. 

COMMENT. 

The presence of soul in these creations, and for what period, is here 
specified. 

Having defined the different objects which form the twenty-five cate- 
gories or tatwas of the Sdnkhya philosophy, the text now comes to the 
main object of that and of all Hindu systems, the final dissolution of the 
connection between soul and body. The rest of the Karilea is devoted to 
the illustration of this topic. In this verse it is said that soul experiences 
pain in the different stages of existence, until its corporeal frame is dis- 
continued ; for soul itself is not susceptible of pain, or of decay, or death : 
the site of these things is nature, but nature is unconscious, insensible ; 
and the consciousness that pain exists is restricted to soul, though soul is 
not the actual seat of pain ; its experience of pain depends upon its con- 
nexion with rudimental person, of the material constituents of which, 
decay, death, and pain are concomitants. ‘ Pain and the rest are from 
nature, they are properties of intelligence. How do they become con- 
nected with sense? Soul ( purusha ) is that which reposes {site) in body 
( puri ): subtile body is immediately connected with it, and becomes 
thereby connected with sense V S. Tattva Kaumudt. When soul is re- 
leased from body, its susceptibility of pain ceases : pain is therefore of 
the essence t of its own nature ; that is, it is the inseparable concomitant 
of bodily creation, according to Patanjali, as quoted in the S. Chandrika: 
‘ All is pain to the wise, through the conflict of opposite qualities, and 
by the sufferings arising from afflicting vicissitudes J;’ that is, from the 
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dread of death and the reiteration of birth ; to which even the conditions 
of spirits, sages, and gods are subject. Thus the Sdtra of Kapila : ‘ The 
pain of death, decay, and the rest is universal*;’ as explained in the 
S. Prav. Bhdshya : ‘ The pain of death, decay, and the rest is the com- 
mon portion of all beings, whether above or below, from Brahma to im- 
movable things f.’ So also another Stitra : ‘ It is to be shunned, from 
the connection of successive birth by the thread of regeneration ||:’ that 
is, according to the commentator, ‘ since regeneration is unavoidable, even 
after ascent to the regions above ; and in consequence of the succession 
of births, that regeneration must be in an inferior condition ; even the 
world above is to be shunned ||.’ Gaurapada and Vachespati take no 
notice of the expression, ‘ Pain is of the essence.’ The S. Chandrikd ex- 
plains it, ‘ Creation is essentially of the nature of pain §.’ Rama Krishna 
calls it, ‘ Former acts the acts of a former life ^ . 


LVI. 

This evolution of nature, from intellect to the special elements, 
is performed for the deliverance of each soul respectively ; done for 
another’s sake as for self. 

BHASHYA. 

This (or 'thus, this,’ ityesha) implies conclusiveness and limitation 
(that is, in this way all that has been hitherto described). Evolution of 
nature: in the instrumentality or act of nature. Whatever evolution of 
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nature, from intellect to the special elements: that is, (the evolution) of 
intellect from nature; of egotism from intellect; of the rudiments and 
senses from egotism ; and of the gross elements from the subtile. Is per- 
formed for the deliverance of each soul respectively. — This evolution is 
effected for the liberation of each individual soul which has assumed 
body, whether brute, human, or divine. How (is it effected) ? It is done 
for another's sake as for self: as, for instance, a person neglecting his own 
objects transacts those of a friend, so does nature ; soul makes no return 
to nature. As for self; not for self: for the sake, in fact, of another is 
the apprehension of sound and the other objects of sense, or knowledge 
of the difference between soul and qualities ; for souls are to be provided 
(by nature), in the three worlds, with objects of sense, and at last with 
liberation : such is the agency of nature ; as it is said, “ Nature is like a 
utensil, having fulfilled soul’s object it ceases.” 

It is here objected, Nature is irrational, Soul is rational ; then how can 
nature, like a rational thing, understand that by me, soul is to be provided 
in the three worlds with the objects of sense, and at last with liberation } 
This is true; but action and cessation of action are both observed in 
irrational things ; whence it is said — 

COMMENT. 

The object of nature’s activity is here said to be the final liberation of 
individual soul. 

Nature is properly inert, and its activity, its “ motion” or evolution, 
takes place only for the purpose of soul, not for any object of its own. The 
term is arambha , * commencement,’ 4 successive origin or beginning,’ as 
detailed in former passages : that is, of intellect from crude nature ; of 
egotism from intellect; and so on. This is the spontaneous act of na- 
ture.: it is not influenced by any external intelligent principle, such as 
the Supreme Being or a subordinate agent; as Brahma, it is without 
(external) cause*.’ 4 But it is objected, Nature being eternal, her works 
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should be so too; and forms once evolved should therefore endure for 
ever. To this it is replied, The work is done for a special purpose, the 
liberation of individual soul ; and that when this is accomplished, nature 
ceases with regard to that individual, as a man boiling rice for a meal 
desists when it is dressed S. Tativa Kaumudi. According to Gaura- 
pada, and to the text of the following stanza, nature so acts spontane- 
ously ; but the incompetency of nature, an iirational principle, to institute 
a course of action for a definite purpose, and the unfitness of rational soul 
to regulate the acts of an agent whose character it imperfectly appre- 
hends, constitute a principal argument with the theistical Sankhyas for 
the necessity of a Providence, to whom the ends of existence are known, 
and by whom nature is guided, as stated by Vachespati : ‘ But whether 
this (evolution) be for its own purpose or that of another, it is a rational 
principle that acts. Nature cannot act without rationality, and therefore 
there must be a reason which directs nature. Embodied souls, though 
rational, cannot direct nature, as they are ignorant of its character; 
therefore there is an omniscient Being, the director of nature, which is 
lsivara, or God f.’ This is not inconsistent with the previous doctrine, 
that creation is the evolution of nature : it is so, but under the guidance 
of a ruling Power. The atheistical Sankhyas, on the other hand, contend 
that there is no occasion for a guiding Providence, but that the activity 
of nature, for the purpose of accomplishing soul’s object, is an intuitive 
necessity, as illustrated in the ensuing passage. 
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LVII. 

As it is a function of milk, an unintelligent (substance), to nourish 
the calf, so it is the office of the chief (principle) to liberate the 
soul. 

BHASHYA. 

As grass and water taken by the cow beoqme eliminated into milk, 
and nourish the calf; and as (the secretion ceases) when the calf is 
grown ; so nature (acts spontaneously) for the liberation of soul. This 
is the agency of an unintelligent thing. 

t 

COMMENT. 

The intuitive or spontaneous evolution of nature, for soul’s purpose, is 
here illustrated. 

As the breast secretes milk for a purpose of which it is unconscious, 
and unconsciously stops when that purpose, the nutriment of the young 
animal, is effected ; so nature, though irrational, constructs bodily forms 
for the fruition and liberation of soul; and when the latter is accom- 
plished, ceases to evolve. The illustration is from Kapila, as in the 
S6tra, ‘ From irrationality the activity of nature is like (the secretion of) 
milk 


LVIII. 

As people engage in acts to relieve desires, so does the undiscrete 
(principle) to liberate the soul. 

bhAshya. 

As mankind, being influenced by desire, engage in acts of various 
kinds for its gratification or fulfilment, and desist when the object is 
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accomplished, so the Chief one, active for the purpose of liberating soul, 
desists, after having effected the twofold purpose of soul ; one, cognizance 
of enjoyment of the objects of sense ; the other, cognizance of the differ- 
ence between soul and qualities. 

COMMENT. 

Another illustration is here given of the activity of nature. 

According to VAchespati, this verse is an explanation of the phrase 
(in ver. 50), ‘ For another’s sake as for self*;’ assigning, in fact, an object 
to nature, the accomplishment of its own wish ; autsukya being rendered 
by ichchha, ‘ wish and this wish, which is, ‘the liberation of soul, being 
gratified, nature desists 


LIX. 

As a dancer, having exhibited herself to the spectator, desists 
from the dance, so does nature desist, having manifested herself to 
soul. 

BHASHYA. 

As a dancer (or actress), having exhibited her performances on the 
stage in dramatic representations, rendered interesting by the display of 
love and other passions, in situations drawn from history or tradition, and 
accompanied by music and singing, desists from acting when her part is 
finished, so nature, having exhibited itself to soul, in the various charac- 
ters of intellect, egotism, the rudiments, senses, and elements, desists. 

What the cause of such cessation is, is next described. 

COMMENT. 

An illustration is here given of the discontinuance of nature’s activity. 

Ranga , properly a stage or theatre, is said in the S. Tatwa Kaumudi 
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to imply also the audience *. A dancer is equally an actress, narttaki, 
at least was so in ancient times. The dancing girls of Hindustan are 
rather singers, than either actresses or dancers. 


LX. 

Generous nature, endued with qualities, does by manifold means 
accomplish, without benefit (to herself) the wish of ungrateful soul, 
devoid as he is of qualities. 

BHASHYA. 

By manifold means . — Nature is the benefactress of soul, of unrequiting 
soul. How ? By the characters of men, gods, and animals ; by circum- 
stances involving pain, pleasure, and insensibility ; by the properties of 
the objects of sense : in this way having by various means exhibited her- 
self to soul, and shewn that ‘ I am one ; thou art another having done 
this, nature desists. Thus she accomplishes the wish of that (soul) which 
is eternal, without benefit (to herself) : as a benevolent man gives assist- 
ance to all, and seeks no return for himself, so nature pursues or effects 
the purpose of soul, without deriving from it any advantage. 

It was said above (ver. 59), “ Having manifested herself, nature de- 
sists.” It is next shewn what she does, having desisted. 

COMMENT. 

This verse may be considered as a further explanation of the ex- 
pression in ver. 56, “ Nature labours for the benefit of soul as if for self, 
but not for any advantage.” 

‘ Generous, benevolent f ‘ Not expecting a return; for it is not true 
generosity to do good to another with the expectation of requital J.’ 
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S. Chandrikd. ‘Soul being devoid of qualities (ver. 19), is consequently 
devoid of action, and can therefore do nothing by way of return Na- 
ture ‘ accomplishes, goes to,’ charati or acharati , or * effects,’ kurute. The 
last word of the verse is differently read. 


LXI. 

Nothing, in my opinion, is more gentle than nature ; once aware 
of having been seen, she does not again expose herself to the gaze 
of soul. 

* BHASHYA. 

There is nothing in the world more soft (gentle, timid) than nature, 
in my opinion : for which reason (nature’s) opinion consults another’s ad- 
vantage. Wherefore nature says to herself, “ I have been beheld by that 
soul,” and does not again present herself to the view of that soul ; that is, 
she disappears from the presence of soul. That indicates what the text 
means by gentle. 

It (the text?) declares Iswara (God) to be the cause of the world : thus; 
“ Let this ignorant, brute, godless (soul), for its own pleasure or pain, go 
to heaven or hell, sent (thither) by Iswara .” Others say, spontaneity is 
cause : “ By what (or whom) the swan is created white, the peacock of 
many colours;” that is, they are so naturally (or spontaneously). Here, 
therefore, the Sankhya teachers have said, How can beings endowed with 
qualities proceed from Iswara, who is devoid of qualities ? or how from 
soul, equally devoid of qualities ? Therefore (the causality) of nature is 
rendered probable. Thus ; from white threads white cloth is fabricated ; 
from black threads black cloth : and in the same manner, from nature, 
endowed with the three qualities, the three worlds, endowed with the 
three qualities also, are produced. This is determined. Iswara is without 
qualities: the origin of the three worlds endowed with qualities, from 
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him, would therefore be an inconsistency. By this (same reason) soul 
also cannot be cause. According to some, time is cause : “ Time is the 
five elements ; time destroys the world ; time watches, when all things 
sleep ; time is not to be surpassed.” There are but three categories, the 
discrete principle, the undiscrete principle, and soul ; and by one of them 
time must be comprehended. Time, then, is a discrete principle ; for na- 
ture, from its universal creative power, is the cause of time ; spontaneity 
merges into it (nature): and time, therefore, is not cause ; neither is spon- 
taneity. Nature alone, therefore, is cause ; and there is no cause of 
nature. She does not again expose herself to the gaze of soul. Therefore 
it is my opinion that there is no cause more gentle, more enjoyable, than 

r 

nature, such as Iswara and the rest. * 

It is said familiarly in the stanzas of the text, “ Soul is liberated ; soul 
migrates on this it is observed — 

COMMENT. 

Nature being once properly understood by soul ceases to act. 

Nature being once fully seen — that is, known or understood — by soul : 
disappears, goes no more into its sight ; it ceases to be, with respect to 
that individual soul. Why is this ? Because it is the most soft, the most 
gentle or timid, sukumaratara, of all things. The term knmara, properly 
implying ‘ soft’ or ‘ young,’ is explained by the Scholiasts to signify 
‘ bashful, modest, unable to bear the gaze of soul V Vachespati. Suku- 
maratara salajja j, NarAyana and Rama Krishna. In the S. Bhdshya it 
is rendered by suhliogyatara J, * more fit to be enjoyed but this refers 
less to the metaphorical illustration, than to the doctrine, of the text, and 
might be rendered, ‘more plastic;’ there being nothing so suitable as nature 
(matter) for the cause or origin of sensible objects. The S. Tatwa Kaumudi 
amplifies and explains the illustration : ‘ Nature is like a woman of virtue 
and family : such a one, of retired habits and modest looks, may be, by 
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some inadvertence, surprised in disabille by a strange man, but she takes 
good care that another shall not behold her off* her guard. Nature being 
once fully seen by discrimination, has too much matronly decorum to 
allow herself to be looked at a second time The S. Chandrikd has a 
similar exposition The S. Pravachana Bh. cites this verse in explana- 
tion of the Sfitra, “ Upon the detection of her faults, there is no further 
approach of nature (to soul); like a woman of family that is, ‘When 
nature finds that soul has discovered it is to her that the distress, &c. of 
migration are owing, she is put to shame by the detection, and ventures 
no more near soul ; as a woman of family keeps aloof from a husband by 
whom she knows her faults to have been found out. And this is consi- 
dered as 'an additional reason for the discontinuance of the activity of 
nature ||.’ This is my opinion § refers to what has preceded, there is nothing 
more gentle, as is shewn by the term iti; also by the Bhdshya of Gaura- 
pada. It is clear, therefore, that the expression refers to the author; 
such is his opinion ; that is, he does not here dogmatise, and say that 
nature is actually more timid or soft than any thing else — for the phrase 
is merely a figure of speech, a metaphorical illustration — but that it seems 
so to him ; the words having the force of ‘ methinks, it seems ‘ Nature, 
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it seems to me, or methinks, is the most soft, timid, retiring, of all things, 
and cannot bear to be stared at rudely : once seen, therefore, as she is, 
she takes care, like a truly modest matron, to be seen no more.’ Such is 
the obvious purport of the text, which is merely a further illustration of 
the idea conveyed in ver. 59. Gaurapada has gone out of his way rather 
to discuss the character of a first cause ; giving to sukumdratara a peculiar 
import, that of ‘ enjoyable, perceptible which nature eminently is, and 
is therefore, according to him, the most appropriate source of all percep- 
tible objects, or, in other words, of creation. 


LXII. 

Verily not any soul is bound, nor is released, nor migrates ; but 
nature alone, in relation to various beings, is bound, is released, and 
migrates. 

BHASHYA. 

Therefore, from that cause, soul is not bound, nor indeed is loosed, nor 
migrates ; for, because, nature, in relation to various beings — in relation 
(or connection) with celestial, human, or brute forms, in the character of 
intellect, egotism, the rudiments, senses, and gross elements — is bound, is 
liberated, or migrates. For soul is of its own nature loosed, and goes 
every where, and how therefore should it migrate? migration being for 
the purpose of obtaining something not previously obtained. The phrases, 
therefore, Soul is bound, Soul is loosed or migrates, originate in igno- 
rance of the nature of migration. From knowledge, the end of soul and 
existence, the real nature of soul is attained. That being manifest, soul 
is single, pure, free, fixed in its own nature. Consequently if there is no 
bondage there can be no liberation of soul. It is therefore said (see next 
verse), “Nature binds and liberates herself;” for where subtile body, 
composed of the rudiments, and having a triple cause, exists, such body 
is bound with triple bonds ; as it is said, “ He who is bound by the bonds 
of nature,” of nature’s products or of works, “ cannot by any other be 
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loosed” (see Comment, ver. 45). Such a subtile body is affected by virtue, 
vice, &c. 

Nature is bound, is loosed, and migrates. How is next described. 

COMMENT. 

The subjection of nature, not of soul, to the accidents of bondage, 
liberation, and migration is asserted in this verse. 

The doctrine here laid down seems at variance with what has pre- 
ceded, and with the usual purport of the notions that attach the accidents 
of bondage and liberation to soul. Apparently, however, the difference 
is one of words only. 

Soul is incapable of action, consequently is not liable to change. It 
cannot be bound, as the consequence of acts which it does not perform ; 
and as it is never in bondage, it cannot be set free. The application of 
these terms to soul, therefore, is to be understood in a relative, not in a 
positive sense; and their positive signification is properly restricted to 
nature. It is nature that is bound, nature that is liberated, nature that 
undergoes change or migration. When nature attaches herself to soul, 
when she separates from it, the converse is equally true, soul is attached 
to, or is separated from, nature ; and is consequently said to be bound, to 
be set free, to undergo change. But soul is passive in all these things ; 
it is nature that is active, that binds, loosens, or changes form. Gaura- 
p ada’s explanation of these subtleties is not very clear, but such appears 
to be his understanding of the text. So also Vachespati : ‘ Soul is with- 
out qualities, and exempt from vicissitude. How then can it be liberated ? 
To soul, not liable to change, there could apply none of the circumstances 
termed bondage, arising from acts, sufferings, or consciousness : nor could 
worldly change or migration, another name for which is death, affect soul, 
incapable of action The same commentator adds, ‘ These circum- 
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stances, which are in truth the acts and conditions of nature, are ascribed 
to and affect soul as the superior, in the same manner that victory and 
defeat are attributed and relate to a king, although actually occurring to 
his generals; for they are his servants, and the gain or loss is his, not 
theirs*.’ So Na.ra.yana explains the text: ‘Binding is the confinement 
of nature, in the various forms of intellect, &c. ; and bondage and libera- 
tion are attributed to soul only through the contiguity of intellect, to 
which they belong, and not to soul f.’ It is from ignorance only that 
bondage and liberation are ascribed to soul ; as by the Shtra J, as ex- 
plained by the Scholiast, ‘ Binding and liberation, or endurance of, and 
exemption from pain, are not (conditions) of soul in reality or absolutely, 
but (are considered as such) from ignorance ; for the binding and libera- 
tion mentioned are (conditions) of nature ||.’ So also the S6tra §, ‘From 
actual pain suffered by nature proceed binding and liberation, and from 
its attachments ; that is, from its being affected by virtue and the rest, 
which are the causes of pain ; like an animal ; that is, as an animal may 
be bound or loosed, when entangled in a rope V The distinction, after 
all, is little more than nominal, except as it is the necessary consequence 
of the inactivity attributed to the soul. 
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LXIII. 

By seven modes nature binds herself by herself: by one, she 
releases (herself), for the soul’s wish. 

bhAshya. 

By seven modes . — These seven have been specified, as virtue, dispas- 
sion, power, vice, ignorance, passion, and weakness. These are the seven 
modes (or conditions) of nature by which she binds herself, of herself. 
And that same nature, having ascertained that soul’s object is to be 
accomplished, liberates herself by one mode, or by knowledge. 

How is that knowledge produced ? 

COMMENT. 

Nature is bound by seven modes, and liberated by one. 

Nature binds herself by acts of whatever kind, especially by the facul- 
ties of intellect, enumerated above (ver. 23). She binds herself of her 
own accord. She frees herself by one mode, by the acquisition of philo- 
sophical knowledge. ‘ Nature binds herself (in her own work), like a 

/ 

silkworm in its cocoon*.’ Sutra. Atman is here uniformly explained by 
swa, ‘ own self.’ 


LXIV. 

So, through study of principles, the conclusive, incontrovertible, 
one only knowledge is attained, that neither I am, nor is aught mine, 
nor do I exist. 

BHASHYA. 

So, by the order explained, the study of the twenty-jive principles, 
knowledge of soul, or the discriminative knowledge, ‘ this is nature, this 
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is soul, these are the rudiments, senses, and elements,’ is acquired. Nei- 
ther lam: I am not. Not mine: not my body ; that is, I am one (thing), 
body is another. Nor do I exist: that is, exempt from egotism. This 
is conclusive, incontrovertible : free from doubt. Viparyaya means ‘ doubt,’ 
with the negative prefixed, * absence of doubt and visuddha, ‘ pure 
pure through absence of doubt. Single. — There is no other (true know- 
ledge). In this way the cause of liberation is produced, is manifested 
(individually). Knowledge means knowledge of the twenty-five princi- 
ples, or of soul. 

Knowledge being attained, what does soul ? 

COMMENT. 

The knowledge that is essential to liberation is here described. 

It is acquired through study of the twenty-five principles, lalwdb/tydsu ; 
familiarity with them ; frequent recurrence to them : it is finite or con- 
clusive, aparisfoha ; it leaves nothing to be learned : it is perfect, as being 
without doubt, aviparyayavisuddha : and single, the one thing needful, 
lcbvala. What sort of knowledge is this? or what is the result it teaches * 
The absence of individuality ; the notion of the abstract existence of soul. 
Neither I am, nor is aught mine, nor do 1 exist : that is, there is no ac- 
tivity, nor property, nor individual agency. I am not precludes action 
only *. Indeed As, the root, together with bhu and Art, are said to signify 
action in general Nasmi therefore signifies, not ‘ I am not,’ but ‘ I do 
not.’ The S. Talwa Kaumudt then proceeds : ‘ Thus all acts whatever, 
whether external or internal, ascertainment, consciousness, reflection, 
perception, and all others, are denied as acts of soul : consequently, there 
being no active functions in soul, it follows that neither do I (as an indi- 
vidual agent) exist. Aham here denotes “ agent as, I know, I sacrifice, 
I give, I enjoy — or so on, implying uniformly the notion of an agent — 
nor is aught mine : an agent implies mastership ; if there be no agent 
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there can be no abstract mastership (or possession)*.’ The same au- 
thority gives also a different reading of the first expression, ndsmi, ex- 
plaining it na asmi, ‘ I am male or purusha, * unproductive of progeny,’ 
of acts j\ The S. Prav. Bh., commenting on this verse of the Karikd, 
has, ( Neither I am, denies the agency of soul ; nor (is aught mine), denies 
its attachment (to any objects) ; nor do I exist, denies its appropriation 
(of faculties) J.’ The Sfttra is to the same- effect: ‘From relinquishment 
(consequent on) study of principles ; this is not, this is not || :’ that is, of 
all the objects proceeding from prnkriti, not one is soul. The phraseology 
is ascribed to the Vedas, and a similar passage is thence cited : ‘ Hence 
comes the conclusion, it is not, it is not (soul), it is not (soul is not), from 
it : such is not so ; it is different, it is supreme, it is that very thing (that 
it is). It is not, it is not, (means) soul. Such is (the phrase), It is not 
&c. And the Chandrika explains the terms similarly : ‘/am not means 
I am not agent; therefore I am distinct from the principle of intelli- 
gence. Not mine is pain : exemption from being the seat of pain and 
the rest is thence determined. Nor do J exist: by this, difference 
from egotism is expressed V Rama Krishna repeats the words of the 
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Chandrikd. By these expressions therefore, however quaint or question- 
able, we are not to understand negation of soul. This would be a direct 
contradiction to its specification as one of the categories of the system, 
one of the twenty-five essential and existent principles. It is merely 
intended as a negation of the soul’s having any active participation, any 
individual interest or property, in human pains, possessions, or feelings. 
1 am , I do, I suffer, mean that material nature, or some of her products, 
(substantially,) is, does, or suffers ; and not soul, which is unalterable and 
indifferent, susceptible of neither pleasure nor pain, and only reflecting 
them, as it were, or seemingly sharing them, from the proximity of 
nature, by whom they are really experienced*: for soul, according to 
the Vedas, is absolutely existent, eternal, wise, true, free, unaffected by 
passion, universal f. This verse, therefore, does not amount, as M. Cousin 
has supposed, to “ lc nihilisme absolu, dernier fruit du scepticisme.” 


LXV. 

Possessed of this (self-knowledge), soul contemplates at leisure 
and at ease nature, (thereby) debarred from prolific change, and con- 
sequently precluded from those seven forms. 

BHASHYA. 

By that pure (absolute) , single knowledge soul beholds nature, like a 
spectator, at leisure and composed ; as a spectator seated at a play beholds 
an actress. Composed: who stays (or is involved) in self; or staying or 
abiding in one’s own place. How is Prakriti ; debarred from prolific 
change ? Not producing intellect, egotism, and the other effects. Conse- 
quently precluded from those seven forms: desisting from the seven forms 
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or modes by which she binds herself, or virtue, vice, and the rest, and 
which are no longer required for the use of soul, both whose objects 
(fruition and liberation) are effected. 

COMMENT. 

Soul, possessed of the knowledge described in the preceding stanza, 
or divested of all individuality, becomes indifferent to, and independent 
of, nature, which therefore ceases to act. 

Soul contemplates nature, like a spectator, prekshaka, one who beholds 
a dancer or actress ; at leisure, avastlnta, or without action, nishkriya ; 
and at ease, susiha. This is also read swasllia, ‘ calm, collected in self * 
or nirdknla, ‘ unagitated.’ Nature consequently has nothing more to do. 
The objects of soul, fruition and liberation, having been effected, by 
knowledge, the other faculties of intellect are needless. 


LX VI. 

He desists, because he has seen her ; she does so, because she has 
been seen. In their (mere) union there is no motive for creation. 

BHASHYA. 

One present at a play, as a spectator, (ceases to behold ;) so one, 
single, pure soul desists. One (nature), knowing I have been seen by 
him, stops, ceases. Nature is the one, chief cause of the three worlds; 
there is no second. Although form have terminated, yet from specific 
difference there is, even in the cessation of (the cooperation of) nature 
and soul, union, as a generic characteristic. For, if there be not union, 
whence is creation ? There being union of these two ; that is, of nature 
and soul ; there being union from their universal diffusion : yet there is 
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no further occasion for the world ; from the object of creation being ter- 
minated. The necessity for nature is twofold ; apprehension of the ob- 
jects of sense, as sound, &c. ; and apprehension of the difference between 
qualities and soul : when both these have been effected there is no further 
use for creation ; that is, of further creation (of future regeneration) ; as 
in the case of a settlement of accounts between debtor and creditor, con- 
sequent on accepting what is given, when such a union is effected there 
is no further connection of object : so there is no further occasion for 
nature and soul. 

If upon soul’s acquiring knowledge liberation takes place, why does 

not my liberation (immediately) occur? To this it is observed — 

« 

COMMENT. 

The final separation of soul from nature is here indicated, as no further 
purpose is answered by their continued union. 

The first part of this stanza repeats the illustrations given in preced- 
ing verses (61 and 65) : “ Nature, having been fully seen or understood, 
ceases to act. — Soul, having seen or understood, ceases to consider;” 
becomes regardless, upekshaka. Consequently there can be no future- 
reunion, no future creation. For mere union of soul and nature is not 
the cause of the development of the latter, constituting worldly existence: 
the motive is, the fulfilment of the objects of soul. The activity of nature 
is the consequence of her subserviency to soul's purposes ; and when they 
are accomplished, all motive for action, all inducement to repeat worldly 
creatiou, ceases. ‘ The two objects of soul, fruition and discrimination, 
are the excitements to the activity of nature ; if they do not exist, they 
do not stimulate nature. In the text the term motive implies that bv 
which nature is excited in creation (to evolve the world) : which cannot 
be in the nonentity of the objects of soul*.’ Vachespati. So also Na- 
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r a. van a : ‘In the (mere) union of these two there is no motive for the 
production of the world With the accomplishment, therefore, of the 
objects of soul, individual existence must cease for ever. 


LXVII. 

By attainment of perfect knowledge, virtue and the rest become 
causeless ; yet soul remains a while invested with body, as the potter’s 
wheel continues whirling from the effect of the impulse previously 
given to it. 

BHASHYA. 

Though perfect knowledge, that is, knowledge of the twenty-five prin- 
ciples, be attained, yet, from the effect of previous impulse, the sage con- 
tinues in a bodily condition. How ? Like the whirling of a wheel; as a 
potter, having set his wheel whirling, puts on it a lump of clay, fabricates 
a vessel, and takes it off 1 , and leaves the wheel continuing to turn round. 
It does so from the effect of previous ‘impulse. — From the attainment of 
perfect knowledge, virtue and the rest have no influence upon one who is 
possessed of such knowledge. These seven kinds of bonds are cousumed 
by perfect knowledge : as seeds that have been scorched by fire are not 
able to germinate, so virtue and the rest are not able to fetter soul. 
These then, virtue and the rest, not being (in the case of the yogi ) the 
causes (of continued bodily existence) , body continues from the effects of 
previous impulse. Why is there not from knowledge destruction of pre- 
sent virtue and vice ? Although they may be present, yet they perish the 
next moment, and knowledge destroys all future acts, as well as those 
which a man does in his present body by following instituted observ- 
ances. With the cessation of the impulse the body perishes, and then 
liberation occurs. 

What liberation, is next specified. 
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COMMENT. 

A reason is assigned why pure soul is not at once set free from body. 

This stanza may be considered partly as an illustration of the preced- 
ing, explaining the continued union of soul and body even after know- 
ledge is attained. It is also a kind of apology for the human forms of 
Kapila and other teachers of the S&nkhya doctrines, who, although in 
possession of perfect knowledge, lived and died as men. The sage, or 
Yogi , is no longer susceptible of the accidents of virtue, vice, passion, dis- 
passion, and the rest, which are the proximate causes of bodily existence ; 
and his continuance in the bodily form arises from the effects of virtue, 
&c. lasting after the cause has ceased ; like the whirl of a wheel after the 
impulse that set it going has been withdrawn. ‘As, when the potter’s 
work is done, the wheel, in consequence of the impulse or momentum 
given to it, continues revolving, but stops when the period under such 
influence has expired ; so virtue and vice, incident to body initiative and 
mature, constitute impulse*.’ The effects of former acts of virtue and 
vice, then, cease when the impulse derived from them is worn out ; and 
the possession of knowledge prevents all future acts. Gaubapada appa- 
rently suggests a difficulty with respect to acts done in the present body ; 
such as the observance of the Yoga, or performance of prescribed rites. 
These acts may be performed by a sage possessing perfect knowledge, 
and should therefore produce certain consequences. They lead, however, 
to no results ; for as far as they are themselves concerned, they are but of 
brief duration, perishing as soon as performed ; and with regard to any 
future effects, they are anticipated, prevented, or destroyed, by the pos- 
session of knowledge. Such seems to be the purport of the passage, but 
it is not very perspicuous. 
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LXVIII. 

When separation of the informed soul from its corporeal frame 
at length takes place, and nature in respect of it ceases, then is 
absolute and final deliverance accomplished. 

BHASHYA. 

When bodily separation is accomplished, by destruction of the effects 
of virtue, vice, and the rest. In respect of it, having accomplished its 
object, nature ceases: then absolute , certain-— -final, unimpeded — deliver- 
ance , liberation, consequent upon the condition of singleness. Soul ob- 
tains singleness (separation), which is both absolute and final. 

COMMENT. 

This verse refers to the first stanza, and announces the accomplish- 
ment of what was there stated to be the object of inquiry, absolute and 
final liberation. 

When the consequences of acts cease, and body, both gross and subtile, 
dissolves, nature, in respect to individual soul, no longer exists; and soul 
is one, single, free, kevala, or obtains the condition called Itairalyam. 
This, according to Vachespati and Narayana, means ‘exemption from 
the three kinds of pain Gaurapada gives no definition of the term, 
except that it is the abstract of Jccvala j\ What the condition of pure 
separated soul may be in its liberated state, the Sfmkhya philosophy does 
not seem to hold it necessary to inquire. 
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LX1X. 

This abstruse knowledge, adapted to the liberation of soul, 
wherein the origin, duration, and termination of beings are consi- 
dered, has been thoroughly expounded by the mighty saint. 

BHASHYA. 

Soul’s object is liberation : for that (purpose) this abstruse, secret, know- 
ledge (has been expounded) by the mighty saint, by the divine sage Kapila. 
Wherein , in which knowledge, the origin, duration, and termination, the 
manifestation, continuance, and disappearance, of beings, of the products 
(or developments) of nature, are considered, are discussed. From which 
investigation perfect knowledge, which is the same as knowledge of the 
twenty-five principles, is produced. 

This is the Bhashya of Gaurapada on the Sankhya doctrines, pro- 
pounded, for the sake of liberation from migration, by the Muni Kapila ; 
in which there are these seventy stanzas. 

COMMENT. 

This verse specifies by whom the doctrines of the text were originally 
taught. 

The commentary of Gaurapada closes here in the only copy of the 
MSS. procurable ; and consequently omits all notice of Iswara Krishna, 
to whom a subsequent stanza of the text attributes the Karikd. In the 
Bhashya. it is said that the work commented on is the S&nkhya declared 
by Kapila ; but that the Karikd is not the work of Kapila, the other 
Scholiasts agree. It is also different from the Sfitras of that teacher, as 
given in the Sankhya Pravachana, although it follows their purport, and 
sometimes uses the same or similar expressions. Gaurapada may there- 
fore probably only mean to intimate that its substance is conformable to 
the doctrines of the Stitras, not that it is the work of the Muni. These 
doctrines, he adds, arc contained in seventy stanzas ; of w hich, however, 
our copy has but sixty-nine. The verses of the Kdrilta, as usually met 
with, are seventy-two ; but there also reference occurs to seventy verses, 
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as comprising apparently the doctrinal and traditional part of the text, 
derived from older authorities. Either Gaurapada thought it unneces- 
sary to explain the concluding three verses of the Karika , or there is 
some omission in the copy, or they do not belong to the work. The con- 
cluding verse is evidently inaccurate, the metre of the third line of the 
stanza being defective. 

The Kapila to whom the S&nkhya philosophy is attributed is vari- 
ously described by different authorities. In a verse quoted by Gaura- 
pada, in his comment upon the first stanza of the text, he is enumerated 
amongst the sons of Brahma. Vijnyana Bhikshu asserts him to have been 
an incarnation of Vishnu*. He refers also to the opinion of a Vedanta 
writer, that Kapila was an incarnation of Agni, or ‘ fire,’ upon the au- 
thority of the Smritit ; but denies their identity. There does not appear 
to be any good authority for the notion. Kapila is a synonyme of fire, 
as it is of a brown, dusky, or tawny colour ; and this may have given rise 
to the idea of Agni and the sage being the same. The identification with 
Vishnu rests on better grounds. The popular belief of the Vaishnavas 
is, that there have been twenty-four Avalards of Vishnu, and Kapila is 
one of them. The earliest authority for this specification is no doubt the 
Rdmayana, in which Vasudf.va or Vishnu is said by Brahma to assume 
the form of Kapila, to protect the earth against the violence of the sons 
of Sagara, searching for the lost steed intended for their father’s aswa- 
rnedha. * J Brahma having heard the words of the gods, who were bewil- 
dered with the dread of destruction, replied to them, and said, Vasudeva 
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is the Lord, he is Madhava, of whom the whole earth is the cherished 
bride ; he, assuming the form of Kapila, sustains continually the world.* 
So also the Mahabharata: ‘Then spake incensed, Kapila, the best of 
sages; that Vasudeva, indeed, whom the holy Munis call Kapila*.’ Ac- 
cording to the Bhdgavat, he was the fifth incarnation of Vishnu: ‘The 
fifth Avatara was named Kapila, the chief of saints, who revealed to 

t 

Asuri the S&nkhya explanation of first principles, which has been im- 
paired by timet*’ Book I. s. 12. The latter half of the third book de- 
scribes him also as an Avatar of Vasudeva, but as the son of Devahuti, 
the daughter of Sayambhuva Menu, married to the Prajapati Kerddama. 


LXX. 

This great purifying (doctrine) the sage compassionately im- 

/ / 

parted to Asuri, Asuri taught it to Panchasikiia, by whom it was 
extensively propagated. 

COMMENT. 

Purifying ; that which purifies from the defects which are the cause 
of pain ; pdvana or pavitra. Great, chief, principal, agryam, mukhyam. 
This verse anticipates an objection that may be made to the authority of 
the text ; as it may be said, Although the words of Kapila must com- 
mand attention, of what weight are the lessons of an uninspired teacher ? 
The answer is, that they are the same which were originally taught by 
Kapila himself to his pupil Asuri. According to the passage cited by 
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Gaurapada, in his notes on the first stanza (p. 1), Asuri is also a son of 
Brahma. He is mentioned elsewhere as the pupil of Kapjla, and pre- 
ceptor of Panchasikha, but there are no details of his history. Of Pan- 
chasikha there is some account in the Mahdbharat, on occasion of his 
visiting Janaka, king of Mithila , and imparting to him the SAnkhya 
philosophy. He is there also said to be named likewise Kapila*; which 
the commentator explains to mean that he was like Kapila, being the 
disciple of his disciple f, as the text proceeds to call him ; ‘ He, the long- 
lived, whom they term the first disciple of AsuriJ.’ He is also called 
Kapileya, from his being, it is said, the son of a Br&hmani named 
Kapila. ‘ Asuri went to the sphere in which that which is Brahme , the 
mystic-named, and multiform, and eternal, is beheld. His disciple 
was Panchasikha, nourished with human milk : for there was a certain 
Brahman matron, named Kapila, of whom he became the son, and at 
whose bosom he was fed ; thence he obtained the denomination of Ka- 
pileya, and divine imperishable knowledge ||.’ 


LXXI. 

Received by tradition of pupils, it has been compendiously written 
in Arya metre by the piously disposed Iswara Krishna, having 
thoroughly investigated demonstrated truth. 

* wf; httot: T CTfSiHmrrt i t 

1 t RTO fro WffarcsftfW I 

TO TOfro** trot 
TOR ift 

TOT: 1JTOHTTO froT: H fxrarfk 

to h •HWSF i 
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COMMENT. 

‘Succession or tradition of pupils,’ sishyaparampard : each pupil be- 
coming teacher in his turn, as is the case with the Pandits to the present 
day. It rarely, if ever, happens that any branch of Sanscrit literature is 
acquired by independent study: every science is studied under some 
teacher of eminence, who can, not unfrequently, trace his traditionary 
instruction upwards for several generations. The interval between Pan- 

r 

chasikha and Iswara Krishna is not particularized, but was probably 
considerable, as no allusion to the author of the Karika occurs in the 

older writings. If his commentator Gaurapada be, as is not unlikely, 

/ / 

the preceptor of Sankara Acharya, Iswara Krishna must date anterior 
to the eighth century. 


LXXII. 

The subjects which are treated in seventy couplets are those of 
the whole science, comprising sixty topics, exclusive of illustrative 
tales, and omitting controversial questions. 

COMMENT. 

We have here in the text reference to seventy stanzas, as comprising 
the doctrinal part of the Sankhya. In fact, however, there are but sixty- 
nine, unless the verse containing the notice of Kapila be included in the 
enumeration ; and in that case it might be asked, why should not the 
next stanza at least, making mention of the reputed author, be also 
comprehended, when there would be seventy-one verses. The Scholiasts 
offer no explanation of this difficulty. 

The sixty topics alluded to in the text are, according to the Raja 
Varttika, as cited by Vachespati, 1 . the existence of soul; 2. the exist- 
ence of nature; 3. the singleness, 4. the objectiveness, and 5. the sub- 
servience, of nature ; and 6. the multifariousness, 7. the distinctness, and 
8. the inertness, of soul ; 9. the duration of subtile, and 10. that of gross, 
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body. These are the ten radical categories. To them are to be added, 
the five kinds of obstruction, nine of acquiescence, twenty-eight of dis- 
ability, and eight of perfectness; making altogether sixty. Another 
enumeration specifies the sixty categories or objects : 1. soul ; 2. nature ; 
3. intellect ; 4. egotism ; 5 — 7. the three qualities ; 8. the class of the five 
rudiments; 9 . that of the eleven senses or organs; 10. that of the five 
elements. These are the ten radical padarthas , or categories. The re- 
maining fifty are the same as those previously enumerated. In conse- 
quence of comprehending all these topics, the Kdrika is a system, a 
sdstra ; not a partial tract or treatise, or prakarana* ; although it omits 
the illustrative anecdotes and controversial arguments. The Kdrika 
must consequently refer to the collection of Kapila’s aphorisms, called 
Sankhya Pravachana. This work is divided into six chapters, or adhyayas; 
in the three first of which are contained all the dogmas of the system 
furnishing the materials of the Kdrika ; the fourth chapter is made up of 
short tales or anecdotes, akhydyikds, illustrative of the SGnkhya tenets ; 
and the fifth is appropriated to the refutation, paravdda, of the doctrines 
of different schools. Exclusive of these two subjects, Iswara Krishna 
professes, therefore, to give the substance of the 8. Pravachana, or of the 
SGtras of Kapila assembled in that collection. 

The Akhydyikds are in general very brief and uninteresting. The 
SGtras, in fact, supply only a subject for a story, which the Scholiasts 
may expand much after their own fancies. Thus the Sutra, ‘ From in- 
struction in truth, like the king's son f.’ On which Vijnana BhikshU 
narrates, that ‘ there was a king’s son, who, being expelled in infancy 
from his native city, was brought up by a forester, and growing up to 
maturity in that state imagined himself to belong to the barbarous race 
with which he lived. One of his father’s ministers having discovered 
him, revealed to him what he was, and the misconception of his cha- 
racter was removed, and he knew himself to be a prince. So soul, from 
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the circumstances in which it is placed, mistakes its own character, until 
the truth is revealed to it by some holy teacher, and then it knows itself 
to be Brahme*.’ 

The controversial portion of the original Shtras is as brief as the nar- 
rative, and, from the nature of the subject, much more obscure. The 
argument is suggested, rather than advanced, and it remains for the 
Scholiast to amplify and explain it. A specimen of the mode in which 
this' is effected will best exemplify the darkness and difficulty of this 
part of our subject. Some modern followers of the Vedanta assert that 
liberation is the attainment of (pure) felicity. To this it is replied : ‘ Ma- 
nifestation of felicity is not liberation, from its not being a property f. 
Thus explained by the Scholiast : ‘ The condition of happiness, or that 
of attainment (or manifestation), is not a property of soul. The nature 
(of soul) is eternal, and is neither an object to be attained, nor the means 
of attainment. Therefore the attainment of happiness cannot be libera- 
tion. This is the meaning (of the Sfitra |).’ * Attainment of happiness in 
the region of Brahma and the rest is a secondary (or inferior) sort of 
liberation ; as to maintain the contrary would be in opposition to the text 
of the Veda, which says that a wise man abandons both joy and sorrow ||.’ 


fef sfRT 

*TR STtfT I 

^ TOT 

fTOfrfif I t 1 * 

^ * w 

TjfaWfi *tr: i 

fff ^ f rT f<rdV TT^ 1 

3 D 
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‘ Further ; if attainment be a faculty of soul, what sort of faculty is it? Is 
it constant or temporary. In the first case, there may be, even in the 
state of accomplishment, still the existence of the object of soul : in the 
last, inasmuch as there is perishableness of all that is engendered (or, 
that which has a beginning must have an end), then eternal liberation is 
subject to termination : therefore the attainment (or manifestation) of 
felicity is not chief or real liberation ; and the assertion that it is so, is a 
false conclusion of the modern Ved&ntis : this is undeniable*.’ 


* ft *n firaT mfa an wi% 

err i aMHicren fonfirarci *nfwfown<i 






TOsFRrfRjr 


^:T^ 7 nfHwif^TOT w^rrn^ ^ 

3 % UlMmi^^l^MrrirfTSTOTr^ i «i i 

TOgTCirfRiT TO 

*Rtto to *3 hi S R T pcreifof r TOfk w$ 

tortoI f<tfg ?n h ?r<?ir i • 
totor to 

tot forc i fgiT R TORwtsi nmgnfli ii 
gjTjr^fk i toit to^rt TOtfTrr 11 toto^ 

^frot to hsrt i «. 4 *hr»kto Tjrftro tottr: 

TOjft: *f cnF R R MMPui^ ^n i 
TOU: tjto TO ttRit iTf^: H 
<kO tor TOtroT y*ift to %pn^^f?T i to * tor: 
tWIiWfa TOWT^TFTfar STOTOR^ TOTTOt f^TO 
TOR ^n^PTOhT R TO ^O I^ MHP^PdriHMI 
tot ^jRTjJ^^t TOfir i 

M*dP<ftnfrtiW jl TO iHUfl 
Hft ^pft fwt ^TfxT TO TOT. I 
nP<«^ii§: I ^:^TOTfTOT?nfRsP%f7T I rR <J*TOR I WRITER I 

i ’'HifM^frAPri h fRRnfro ftfro *nflt r 

TO %fw I Rfft dldfM*® 4 Jpc|Muk$il *Hlifl*IKlP< I TOR 

f^ft^nrfiRTOtnTf^ 11 Rfrotfro ^TTrof^fro 

B 


E * 3 

f^. i f^n iw^fftfH ^t fq w^fufw ’i^nrrat *ftwt 

«^j«tin4$i^(^Hinlf<3t II 1R fl «a *i «* I ifiif^IsjW I 

9 i ri<fomri% lift i nm ^ts# If 

^r%fw h s% qmRi^ i W *t fw 

wtt^t ^5rf| i Hiimrfw^ i fi f^re n fo ^iffi<vmafgR*n 
fii nun\i\ Tnfwr r^i^rd w^m \fqm\ r<fa& ir snaiifwn 
#HTq:.l ^rrfwtfffTOT ^Tft rnsfiRTfft 3*: I W SW ^T 

.1 <i4il *d |H| fllTfSHT^mT I *TW IJ^FfTHtS^i 9Ir*RfiTt 
faq S%* ll^TTSfHWl * ^rfw IHilnf pq d TT fa qiw Ii 

|ifi f^TOT fdfd f fo n I 


fffeqQd : %*IT^ ^dd ^ ^fasTre Tf ^ I * I 


Hff ICT^qf^RJWI qjRT rTWtsfti ^ IHT SCT^rf?*# |f: 
WfiTOTTHg I ^ 3TPTOT 

f^FTO I *RT 


^rom *ftwqd i 9 ^m^^Pd<rd - < m |qT^ 

f^W P v f^ R t^ r fd : II 

<Kifaf«i<?dr |^rt ^q i qw WTJpn wf^fir 

TflrTW: WOT^FjWr 

wm >JrTW ^RR: WR sqrffr: ^TfTsnft ^rfk: 

^fiffd i ^Pf<m |qT^ f^aTR; fqf^ddni : i tr ^ 
TOTT^ f ^ H^ifri : 7 $ f^faiT f$ TOrfw: HfT S W I ^ 
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^tft ft*} ft^HT ft WJJrT 

ii 4wm$l wiftri 'm i 

^RffT *J*j TTTf?T XJTWR wtfw TO|RTT rTTfk ^ H5RT 

3ft I ^FBTWrf^i ^ %$% Snftfaft^raT 3ft R I ^aft I 

i #sft ^n^ftqg wpi 

mw i <P^ft ^ r frR iq i ^rftffftp;: Tnpnrr^ im^hm 

^ wrft fajprifr r^rt Rsftsfft 
^RRT^nft R^ftftifR: 11 

4ffPM ^fH^Tf^Tri) 1 w 

^fk^^TTftr ^rrci ^ ^n 
^R ^mrftrnfR ^TcRt ft II 

I IWTSfinrft P<^MR f*: I ft%<* 

^T^NftrTT^ Fnftft I IJWrpsrft^tsfa t^tFRrT II ^1 

wft 3i * n ft ft3 i \ i i dftnflrf : wt^t WT^srft^T 

*IT ftMdw: ^TTR HWdl 3ft I I 

tvWwrK i wr^r ug^rftffrtgqrc: to 

TOroiftr TOT3%ft?nftr TORfT>frrrft i w*rm ttor i 
i TOSmrft TOfroft mrft\ sR^irowft TOft i«ft*i 
RT*%R ^K ^ TOpcftPd 3ft II ^RT^TW^T ^ ft 
ft* I 


*j^«$Pd<ft $Pd A& pa i : H ffff ft ff R: r* 
%3WrffTOTCt R Ufft3 ftfft: i ? i 


ijfRUfft: wr i UfftftfftFnR^i 1 *jj* ^ RT 

HfPiR ^jfRTTfftrftfft: i ^Rrerofrrcft ft* Rfft: TOft 
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I R^RTT: Rl I RgP j WT fifH ^fk: 

$urai: rt '^fk s ^rr: * wri^iiiOa m innfk Rmffk 
fk $ ' «W I TTCRI I WRT^f^rarr k*lP<fffH : WRR fk^RR 
*fk i Sm^R^rm^fri w?t: Hffk: i ^KRtsfk ^k ^ nrart 
*fk fkffk: r r M^ri^H'ii^rm^iflPri xrffw: i tr * regF*n 
i^^K T ^rifgri ^fk P^ $Pri ^^TR I *Rl T jf M^ I ri sfk iTffk: i m\ 

rf ^fk fk^fi re k* ^T^frqT^ffrfk ITf 
fk: i ^wfFJn^rifwr^FTOw ^fk fkf fi R gkk Tjfkkkfm^nft 
fkwffk: i ^urT^nr^ qiR^nj « ri sfk fk^fri^V kw q rg R q 
cfrfkirffk: i T^nRRTRT^ R R^FiRnT *fk f kffrok^ wm 
^ f Ttfk irffk: i ijk R gqrcn : rr ufrRt fkf?rro n kte*RR 
fror: qH«£tif<4uf4y *r: 

fk ir «ite 4 riit *Tkk fkffifar i fk^Rt fkffk: 11 RUffkkfkf 
fk: ipR: ii <Rk*ti *nKT*ra^Rf ^rrjt m<rr i % fkwfk*. 

RTT§: HR«M fkfkiRfk I ^ c*fk R^T ^ TRT 

%T RRqk W I R n fkfktffR^TRT RRRfk I rTWH^ Wl 
Rfkkk i 


g^TTRRnmk r Mi«Hiuifk«rii^ 
fkfkk TRrmrfk? wk^fkfg: RTrcrrfk i a i 


re WRk?^ ^rc[f%T R^r Pfrfk M^«jkP<*nfki 
WFTI TRT XRTRf W#i ^ ^iPri R^» 

*nt R 5 J fk^T Tk 'RRT RRfkfk I HH^PRSJWjk RTRI I 
iwiis|«ii jrmk R r ktskf r »pgk r m**r*R i $ w i ufrgt k? 
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tr: tott: fro: TOnf^ i 

toi^stT i wfa -^k i 

^T Fl ir t *IIH«HTO I H 3«H5jH l ft$ : 

^n^tSJJW R '^l^rR*TOTrT 

^T^wfi rgwt v ^% q fNMir : 
^fari^ rf roffiron r ) r wre^r: 11 
toi^ RfrorenfR fR ^T fa to^t i ^ TOwr r fa tfi r fc i 
to *nfR HMURm r rf^ i ^ T* fa : rto: tor: nfror tHto to 

RR %fff ^ TOTWrfa I iRI^i q fa ftfaVT ^TT ^HT R 1 f t *S ?T I 
IR> 1 w\ TOTOl4l $K«*|(Uh m IrHHRl *plRT TO I 
’gm tot i f^T r *3% to r sw TOtswarr* 
W ^ 5 K sf?T II RRRt w I tot 3*5% RRR*. ^tot: RRTTO* i 
totr* rtr i mPiHlHWrri^iiHN^w i kpwf t tot 

to: TORRRRlf^ I 5?RrRR I R : R^ RZTRR: l TORTTRTR: 

¥iP^Nl W-un^fl^ ij *TO f <Prf I RfTRIR: TORTH l4l<R M^f<fri I 

TOT ^^TOT^TOT^TOT^tSTOHI^ I TORRTRtS^TOT II nf?THT 

tot i <P«^r fTOTO rtot r r^tr i TjfTORrro^niT rr^ 
Rt RR*TR: I TO*^» rrfRR R^% ^tTOTJ^pn: TOflfir tffrt^t rq 
M Pri ^ITOTORsJRpRPrf II T*fro TOT I TOHTT <T*Rt TOT* 
^Tt UTOiftfff TO tfiTR II TORTR TOT I R^R RTO* 
*rg^ TO TRRT I TOTfR ^ H*TH!|lf*T f**| 5*Tfi^RT*fwrfR I 
iHI«3R t 5 HWTOIM^nl^n I R RTOMtiPri3PH*flM*TO ITO 

r$ i ’fRRrpR^ RhmWroRTr^ f*rfro TOrerfire TRTf fa 

IfKI^H TOUUftcfWMifiPrt RT ^ata : I iT*NfR fR: TOT 
wrf%r I fai TOR ^fiRTOR : TOifrMhT l flll TOR^TOTfisj TO 
^^l^ri T pH sfw ^ » Tr PrT TO f<=l\ i Prf imfa I 

c 
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mrwaqm im i 


flfrtfcf q ^ ^hTT^ri OTRTRTOt t £ Hrq^jfii Hl ^ : I 

frraH T|f^ PMril S? %fTT I 

^nrfk ^i^Rgwn^ i Wrrtt 

3TFTTO nRTOTO %TOT^T% <3^WRT ^TT I FT 

*n*mt ^ i mi i :n frf* rer <ffK^ ^rt^i 

W IwTR V ri TOX^ T' ^Hi m ff *R R5 t^ J lfri*4R^f*4fri W* 
*<rtK4»fafrt rRTT ?fk qWHHft 

i%^t ^RRrfw i ii ftp* rifa < w^j 

*TR *RTfo^?T falft iayfon l W irfk: 1 % 

finjN ^ ^ W 4|fiER#< 

fafk n ott^iotrr^ ^ i m rmtfo w^i: i « gPif4< : i 
WTW'^fira Wff^rft ri^lH^^r^Pri II IT^fVfN I WHg^ f h 
rRT %? H+IRH f% mmyqii I 


<rflP<<M I M! I 14 ffk fri I r^ 

HW I ^fM’Mlf^^g *l{t3jHMHmiri v ffeRT I % I 

tn*u*sni ^t!l< i «J*H^I< > ffU»5 > < H^lf*lfV 4 H<i. ,, l»rir^^^^MMI f^Hlt 
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f? rw fops i rf HT vn^Oifri i mrar^ira %irafn 

^MTfw ^nft s ^tsfireifTT ^ i «ns Tm^mvi \ im vtfh 

MClHjH i HHm T ^ fw£ ^fr ^nr: 
re ift ^<i^ TWR:^#r^T^nr 

TO STfrrePgft cTra r T^Tf % rfwwHfM * w - 1 wfw 
ifW firefrfrTt ^TTgftfw I TT^rt I OT 3HW^HI*(gqiqd 
faq^TOfk fTTOT I 


^fri'^ir^ U ufN I f<T <49 I tfRTHl S H^WreTH 

TORTfafirre i $ i 


i q r iflgrrcwi ^flsswi^M^fcr : i ^qift rai 

HTTOT I TO 

fro: qmaf q imfq aTT rorofo i q tqwiT roi ^ftTO a Efl^KM 
wwt to tohi $ hnror% i g r rorarror f^r fq%r ^ 
I wfaWTOT ^^^if^JWT q\^qriU«\l<4) 
TO*rfr i «*<Mrfr<rciirai ijsmn t$k %?: f b tc tottoto^ 
^^nrmc^R f^ wrm«r wtifr qtro»q% 
rHIr^ I I TO ■qifijH fro 

«jwant WH«| ' ^4Kfrrt * Nl?|q g rfi i T : %T ^*ro 

folKlgmrl I 
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tTTO^ TTffHfwi ^ ^ I t I 

^^ l ^M^fe r. IWR^^: I TWR FT ^MT^q T ? ^ W 
wft M T 3 H 4VKW TT W Bnftsfq nta<*WF# I -m nf| 
i ^ pfra^qy y fe r: i s^t wqwyfo 3 i ^rfk 

HVR ^5TO I H l fti! U+I'^f^lfti! 

4W£P|jfTfa ^ duhiuj I THPUHt fl$frf f^M I U^jfw: TRR 
im fWf n$r^n*vi n^r ^ pro ^ inn ^ft%sfn fng 

*£5*T ^ xj^t I fr^ R fj<^ ni^iffijf \t\^\ W . I 

*rf?£ rrfNI TRT^ TH^fcufriMii W< 

w i *mts^ nH* n ^ nrKTqt ^^tnrnn^T^ i ^ 


qrarei w*w » ^ *K<!WMna i e i 

rftH T rHrtil^ 3g<#l%S*nTOr differ 
w w n <f% m^r: i wn$m 

unm: nwiui i f^R hw^i 

f<*{<^ *rt ^Rnft n ff^t n <M44^ ^dfn n 3 

WcTO HWrf n^rr# 1 *rra ninwrmnrn^ whs *dhrawt 
nrfw w ^frii<i fiprf^finK?n^ hwi^ ntnwTHT 
^ *rh\i§ 1 qjirer 1 ?i ycTR iy: wt ij^q? 
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mroi qr vmtm tr 

TOTTr^ ^rfi'l^ I 5TO ^TTWRT¥ Hrh\i% I WC^Sf TOTO TO^ 

to^t qa ^l TO tot TORTsfa tot: tf*ro : totstoo^ 

toto: ^rroro TOTO: ^ ^ TOflfw tort to > t$ i to 

TOR H^rP<Prf£+iP« TOOrHri ^rqf^TRT ^fw H 
HfrPrifm^M RTO ^ rTrT TOfTOJ^TO I 


^H<fa » TOgq f fi{ RfaTOTOTOfenrT 
TOTTO TOT R TOR PtoOhJRhI I ^0 l 


TOR ^nf<Pri I 

frrf^WpHfri TOTOn I TOTTO TOT? tii^fg l TOfifr j R g * R W TTTO n f 

frpT^fTOri TOTO fTJTORTO ^pn M^ri-HHlAl! TOI<$f< 

tgroRqrosr i toto ^tottto frpr^ i qrg: tor 

qTO frJTOT I TOT TOTOTTTOT f^RrT I fm TTTTOTTTO fq 
TO^T: I Tjfroft TOTTOTTTOT I TO WcTTONtT TOR frpTrT II 

H ^M<Ph* 4 TOTOTOTT^rcra^ TOT qft q <!* T flTOri ¥TI^T 

fro: ii f^TOqnrotnfrort: tot tor^tot qfn w r to tor ii 

fWTO^ TTf TO TOTTTO^ TTTRPri TO^yfqTO q*%T TTf* 
TJ^T ^T*T T f ^nq TOTfw TORT TTfTO II f w»q<^ ^fTO| 

TO q^H^IHUu) |fVl -q TO R gl > |fT lP»T ri^H I Pmri T fa II 

fro fc*W TTO^W fWT& TOTOT^rnf^ TOTOf <TN% WT 
% ^ T TOfiR : TOTTOTC TT ^ ^ TTT -q TOT^ TTO TOftfw II TOT 
TOTTO TOTTOT: ^TO^RTOTOn: W: TTf II fTO TOTR RT 
tot: TTTOfw TOT TORTOTT ^fTORTSfW: ^TfTOTTOfqr 
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^ TiTOTfPfjTTftR t vyi tot s * 

totot totowtor 11 ^istor totow i f^RftrRTOR i Tratw 
^twtiftqfliRTOR ^fprarargiR i wfinreRiw *nc fwifa^fw 
tot : TVTOTOTO ^ Fqrfrr : i wwfam w tor fro^r 

^H^I^ T» ^ ^>^TTf^ f rT f^ ? TOg?lfri TOW II WT U| T fq TOR 
TOfa WR wtUiRI ^ II wfwri mTshWfaqW * q*h wf * TTO%W II 
HTOS^^ TORTOR TOW TOTTOTOf^ TOT! I Wf t TITWT TOWW^ TITO 
TOT^R TOW II TTTOfTOf TORWWTP^HWfrW^HNne WUTWT 

xr tot tow wirff tow; ii to tor 

fkw TOW^ TOWT WftffrlW WW w^i WTO 
^rw WR II HTT WTTOt TOR fwORqwmwi wff T^rok^T 
TOUT*. TOW wf*W II WTT TORI TOR TORRTOR WWTOTiWW: II 
ITT TORTTOITT^TO^^R ^TTW^#piK T^R W^W ^ | 


f^pjwrwfwwfwi fTOT: WTWTTORWW WWWVM 
TOR TO WWTW liPsctflrHsRI W I <W I 

ftppi tor wrorowifw wwtapT TOfw i ^rfWri tor wfw 

%€t$TOWtfri I TT TORfaw »JTIT Tfw W PwTTO i f TOfiT TOI 
TTOPT *fw TO W ’JTTTWSRR TOR W TT ^WTT wfw I TO fTOPft 
TOR HtiTfjITOt: TO^TOTTT fTOJflfliTTr^ I TO WTWRI TOR 
iJTOytflq^ SiTOTO<4lrI N II TOR TOR ^fWIff T I H t gH WW 4cfi 
TOfc II TO WTOlP«& TOR WTO ' <| W T^R, : W^WW W TOi^ TOW 

RRTfig ^ w^ro wtoto: TOWfPjwrfw 11 t & 
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^ iHMiiufriin R^q hr rhI 

hr TWRftrfw i RRWiwfq fq^psf 

^f^arpsy i si q<i n ra qror rRHRs ^ntftrfk hr^rh^ 
^sr nfr vRfn h HRfWq« rh? n nwnft *j%5ftra^ 
^PpT RRi^ RTRTR H -anffT W^ftrefa JRR II HR 

fqqqt R1K W«refq ^fw || HR RR«i 

RW HVRRft flfRVTCRRr^ II WRS%7R RR HR Rtfq ^JR^t 
RjflgM^dqfflfd W^jflqd gg g^d^ l ^rrq<{*l<x|d«fl 
RT II TR IRRTrRT RTRTTH II 3 £l41^foqfldMHI yTTfaH tH 
gTRRHft I flfgqftdM r R T RRTRRTRT fd ' qfld : ^R^ I TfSRT 
f^pjT RRRRR RiJR: I gfsRfqi Rd^RHi H fq%# 

'$qq: I HR f^Rt R R T R H ? RfaqR ^W* I HR RRR «H 
W*m rrhir : i r%hh Rd^RHi H %HR ^q: STR^: 

qnftqT%TRfff RR^T? HWRTH: ^q 1 HRTOfat qi 
W#qTJRqqwff ^?t fqfRr: RJRT l HWr^l 

rrffqCId: ^Tnf^rfn ll H$S HR H ^Rfafd I WW TjfRmT^RT 
RCTHH^iJRaR R T HRd HR H ^ WSTR 
HI flfe q flHHR H i RTR HR H 

RRJrqTRRTH I qrfHR RR fHR JRR HR H f^RT* "^RH I 

qrfqiq: HtnHR^q 1 r^r R girqRRg hr ^r h^ r : 1 rt 

fan RRRTTfRHHRR HR H $RHRpRH : I fcT# RdWfcrt 
TRTH HR H ’gRRqfkw : 1 R g ^#HH ?fH I RWf RR fa 
r qq qT RRi HR H TJR^ f RRR : I qff RR^ft SHHR: 

HfHT I faNl RR RR RTHRHRR HR H yRHfa RHW I 
hiur: i wqifl r q ^: i RRfa rirttw 

RTR%qf I R RHRRqV RRR$ ^HHR W H ftqglfGft 



HffiTOh U T I TO\TOT«> RT 

fTH^W 1J*5T ^fw Hf{ «4*RHpHm<rUfl^TO I 


iflKunfrifdtiKirH^i: 

^F^RTfa roi ^ TOTOft^ri ^R^pg r: i<ki 

ifltTOUd 3nfrTOTO>r : fTOT^TTOn^Rn: WTOTOn#R*h I 
TO lite n w* TO iftfw: tf^ nR <€faf rT I ^HlifalTTO TO* I fk 

MKnro ww i fwft wlf : i tot wwffk froTOT: i ^r«h 
tos wmai<=n41 rort to w*i^toPwto: i n^rt T^r 
fowfi cm: frot «toPto «>: TrerofTOTfafrofa^ ygT^fwt 
TOTS^S' ^TOraTOTOP*^ *f*V& I TOft^lfaTOi: TOtS*Tf 
tot: w^s^frrg^T: TOte^pfro^ w rf*TI*i: i 

TO^s^RifaTOT ^fk M<WHfaronftfiT iftaiftaTfkfa 

RMRTTfaTOfkT TOT TOflnM TOfk H^T 3rfW£T 

^T»J% *flPriH4imrTOHT<fri TO ^ ^ TOif*«ft Wfififrfl 
^fwmro r^t itw^t froT^fronTTOR sfw i m 

^srtttoto s >^to%<!!i : i TOtsTOror: tot ijfkwft 

TORfTT I TTOS^S*rfk*pTO TOT #^T ^FRtS^rfrPpT TOT 
»P0T: I TOi 

T*# TO WTO fa*|k TO: 

TOR* TOTOHtfif*p TO 

TOTOTOT \ TOtS^Tfjnr* TORT R#% JJRfT: *J%| 

TORT T?W TORTrf; I TOT *JTOT ^ WTSftwf 

TO ^TOij: TO Trfrorf TTti TORfk TO TOTOWTOtffTOTJ 



[ ] 

?rf ^ 1 R WWW® 'ffw mRfk I cRT 7m: R^W 

•TOTWT^T TORmt ^ffk ^R^fk W tRT: qRf I <Jrq 1RTT. *p| 
• ^rq T ^ ^ fk f k qifqmr qftftvW *mqfkr fk ^ fpri 3tfk 
w^rs^rf^ *jwt: 1 1 


TR <FT*J H<nh*!*nf*i«+jq«m^ m^F ^ RP 

»jq mqrR k q 7m: «jlqcT4mri> ffk: 1 <\$ 1 . 

*m ft* i mremqr qm r^ f r? *qfk tt^t ^fkn 

q*nm qqq m f^ qtqri mtfk 1 m* ft rt: ^qgqiifl^ 

xrewmg^tcm w qidfk ir *3t 

^jfk: 1 »rqT rto m* sk q kt^fk q rFyfkkt *nfk 1 
7 m: tr [ 7m mqik mrfk tt^t ^T^fn^f^qifig nqfkr 
m3nmmfa « qfq ^j^sn* msq* fkw: Rmmq qrRk 
fkmTq q fkr Trff qri u^Rn^wr <[fk: xr$kq Tpi ufore^ : 
qirom ^fkfbn w xr^N: q<w<fqqk?i <4 rfmqfktfqtmqkq 
qnrrf imqfk tr wqRmmffk qmr fkw^ fkRT^rfkr 1 
^ni<H^ mfo rq^ltfqqpRrqqq IFnfk WR *qiR ^ x qngq TTl 
7R xraTmfXTFmmR h^iP< fc fk*jqmfkkwr3tfk ft qwn 
mqk THTR I 


[ ] 


5rf^<rc r f< : 

W^^rR^lr^ n#l 


*t ^|iiqreg^<i s ^Mre frofir i 

«WH f^RTOnR I TOT TC ^ TORtS^i: ^Zt 

* fHqfcq^q r H T qr^ i to TOfw ^c torrt 

TO TO TO TOlfk S TOTTOfTOTOfk FfkwmTRTr^ I 3TT 
TOTO fTO I c*t% H ^ T VITO ^IT^f W^T 

m ^RRPq TOT f^TORf**: TO "qft TOfw I TO tf^t 

fffi ? Mfaf req : yiHM^rt-i IR TOfa l ^n*TO%W TOT 

wrowawfq fro i ^w^q<Nif^4*R fawfa q ^qMTq i ^ 

TO W^^^rraTORTrT ^njfcqtTOHfq f^f^df^vm i 7^5 

wfa<**ra wqnfta to TORTOfw f^ 3 ^w*nr i 


*^RT q f<R H! !R v TO*TOl*af^ri : H fTO 
^K<LTOl^r^TMl T^ fq*T F1 1 1 ^M^ I SM I 


, - y ♦ r^ -w _.. 

I *4<MT qKHHiM^TO TOn$ 

Ww tto trfbro vi tot fftTfi - ■qftfW^fpq#: qfcfarn^ 
qjdfrr to to<Tm *^< r f<f< 5 3 : MftfaH to*: wrt 
%qq ^f^rotsfqnr: to TOTO r fig TOi^R^ T fi g mmh*?i«wt 
3t3N tort qRHKH<f« tor qrar totr ■qft^TO^RT^qfw i 

TOR * FITI^ fc qftmq i fifli TORfa * RTr^ nft l TOl 




[ ] 


WR -WKmWtfQ* I im TT% 

fatrTT ^fT sin^lM ^ «n|T ^TFF^ffw rJ^HW fqiflCl TOTOT 
fqrfir f^pn TTf^rf^ny r|T MTwitsw ^ ^ 

^nftfw w: U*4^KfWHlTR I TRTT *rfffiT: IFft* qt 
W. M TTfeR^Emf TFtfa W fc5Tc#r ^JT fH^ft XRftq 
q*tfk R ^T I iwftrf MR qro ^t: toAh 
^TTrT l <H)ffiPrHOT I fw *fw I *IWMI ^T^T ^ fo 
*t*tT w ^ ^m^^rrof vre% m inn wrfiTrqf 
qs: I ■JjfFcnjft ^T fqun^frf 5T ijfffR!? I Vj* M ^ l f< 

fir# sippfNw i ^r% fwis TTr^ *rc*r fwi ^ 

frrfk I 3?P3 ^WHIH^TO f^J 1FTW rT^i ^q *q% | fgp? 

VTRt wi ITWlf^HTm^TWR -q^ 

MT T[fwforf HfPJHRT TO*T< fw*Tt RT% M gT* j fts3Hf> jm 
«Rt Ht^T: iffT ^faaUMft^qifCl^wfaPrt TOnfa WJTfTHm 
f^r gy re^ qP«^ % < rf q* pf ^t fa irufag n ft qn ft^ ttut 
Hi$*r<$P<*nfa ^i^i\ ^sfr nvra ^rt 

<TW: U(7W^ TTfrfRfwn ’!*5fa I TCH T ltfWnH g jH ^ fa 

cia*)i*4*>qk** i «rai wqy i ^nre i 


qjn^sR^q^iK irq>in faporr ^<*n^ 
xrfWMW: H faTRT^ Tr rrmffT^^qfctvjq i ^ I <*!, 1 


OTPHJ Ul^l l rf TO^lfa q W^<lP<PMfl : M§ t fapffiT: 
»psmt w^«'fl) J jM!i w Pa *pd riPrh^il wrcfw Mn?rw 
*TOT MTWTNWI HVTM I ^ 



[ slf ] 

q fkm fa ^ TR «Ili 3R 

^fk W«n^T fTnrrsr: *n|%T: ^ sRtfkr OT1 

«Hq«ftfH irckk i totter 

^PTR TRRT5RR rTOT^^THfkrRT I xr fX^imd : 

oRrT H Prill Prl f *3 ragf XRRTTT ^Rt cTPRT: SfR 

^t^wrt * iRfkr^rr: *rf*n 3 :%* fk*Nt 

w*m trrt^ *rai irfkrrfk^wsRfk^m?^ xrPi x gmrf : 
MP<** c y<« re fk i uPriUrftfrf Tftm i ^prRnrrsRt ^rorofr^ 
fRiiq^Wta* irfkfkvR JrfwirfkijWRxrfkkR n fwHiH N indik 
*m w w^nnk^Fr *rfkr<* xrfkw ?r rareMirH$Mite« i k ^ 

«i*m^ c i*i , ^wir^’IRMli^M^ivi*il c*THl *Ht?i*il«ii 
WfdKg OTT# s3<T<ftk k* kSH Rf^f^t TRffrf T5T ^t!R? 
*nrfk ARrWft ^rcftk ar ks*Pw^:fijRfw^ im *Rfk 

WRRT# ^TCftk k* HSHTnHJ^T: II T&R[%lW*fr IRRRlfw 
TRymRk ^ r fia rro PffMKHivj^^ i 


IriM^f R l f ^ fri^^< f w^l <Pm « M I ri v 
f^sf%*t^j*Frnr %rrr it^to i ss i 


^fR ^rajRRrfk^RTRT^: wraiw sfk tf^mwR R WWiI ^ 
fk: ^R%fWlRRRi^ f<jM>SpM ^Hf TW R TS^ H If H hh I A jd 
ufk fknik i sarfa wn^ ^umitc i^ w^ i kt$*r ^jfk 
^Nm: 3*lf*fli|ri m^st^ i w xp^: 

H&R J||^rM^^Mr<^^f^«^I^M^MyMflfT7T: W»ff irff 
RR: Hf* Mk<SU xTRtfTOTOWTRf TOR< $*mP« I 



[ V ] 

TOtSTO»i%$ftar ^ tottI 

W1HI TO*fTOT *fTWt HfffSfw TJTOt %TO<K 

hN qquHfcfH i w isftar ft^ 'i r<n<MiA 

*rr^i ^j g rm T *M T* ri f ^nto ft.fr to Jmxf^i m*ufa 

^nWti? HfinfflHwn frn^ i wfinrH 'ii ft g c gfHmHTO 
TO: WncftRT SfvfW: UW riHIrqi sf TOHI^fl 
Tfafk I TOT Tjwfafari TOR TO&H I WtSRTRT 

1 TOT q ^HTO T 

TO TOIW TO Ht^TOTTOf% * WTOT 

HtTO I ?TO TOTOTO TT|%^ TOcTO TO: TOTO 

wfafro in ^ fr^firroi : TO > rort ttj%: toto^Nw 

WTOT$f?T Htft TOT frswfrlim ^TOTOTn^irfTOfff l TO 

^fi^roron ^r ^ kra fa f ro s: i to w- frftq: q i v ?^ fo fc 

TOT Hf^TO^ T rTO^d^ 3 TTft%ITO TOTO ? ufroftrofTOT 
hr ^rotro i 


TOTOTOCTTHT HPrifoTORyiM^ 

^TOfri fro Hiprfwfcnrare i u i 

TO! ■H TOT ^ TOIlfn ^ TOTTOfTO TT fi! TOT HfTTfoTOT^ 
TOTHrfTOUTf^!^: I iRfa TO TOTT TOTTO TOTO TOTfn !T# TO 
TOTH TOTO TO% TOSfo TOTO HTfV^TTO 

^TOffTOTOTOTO^ TO$fa HfVTOffTOTO^ TO TOfif 
HTOTOTTOTTOSTnf ^TOHfrf ffrg I ^HWI^IMH 

TTJ%a ^TO^TOTO n f nroyTTO; TOtn TOTR^TTO^rf^ 
H^fklOT l TO HTOT TOtS^ ftTOS^ V^Wi: 


[ Sb 3 

f^ ^ T qfqqajqil ^q^iq %* I TO TOT^t TOfa TO W 
f?TO I TOt TTTOt I ^FTOTTOt I TO 

^qfqqujqiigwi ftrifkffr i mtr ^qq i 


HWiqin=m^iMi^ fro wfisfnmm 
* %qqq TOTO ^*4*^33 I ^ I 


WW^rfw^TOTTOTO TO t WT^wfa q^TOTfl q^k l fa foil : ^ 
qt froft i ftfrwrfqygwT ^w fwSro ^ 113 ^ 1 ^ tot 
w% q ffrg flqM&fri ^SWfafFT ufw I 
^pST TO ifttlT: TOTOT JHMsjl ^ TOTO ^TTtq Wq*ri TO I VS 
^RlfT %qw %q<*TO: TOWTOiqfTO^: I f*T»J%W: %q<*: I 

graw i mro towto: nfbnro n i; tow: ^q: 1 w qrf^i| 
nfbnrot TTf%| TO7*t tow: ^qts%q 

*pj?% qiUfftfl ?r TO^TT I HW&IrtlH^Hiqq TOTFTOWTOW 

?qr q w n q q w i *wWifafri TOrrowfa to* *$m- 

W^h^Miq** IR#% q ^q Tjq ^qwrfanq ^ flnj I TO4I< 
q^T ^f^l4)rMH : 

^T TOfw ^qq TO^ITO Wlf<fri I WrT TOT* I 



[ ^ ] 


»rcnn< wtm&ni fa# 

r TO ^FtN i so i 


31 Tfa ^drfH* TW *<g 5 rf<fa# 3 dH T qf<d* 

crffT w cTt^i to: vfatty*: #h: ^SRrpi ^y 

fa# WW ^^JIlilriHH^ ^^rfff dWT^T 

mi fifa ^ fro i wfq <*t% tjto ^nQ«*nf< Trqzft 
Hvn^tr ^t: ^i ^ w ##sr H *r y i sftH : ^j^trt 

3 R^ *rfw ^rcfatsftr vntfw ^ ^t i 

VRfff WSRTWt : TO J [fi'fl^fc ^TW 3 HT TR »p!!T: ^#T 

w: #f*: ^frS^tTSfrT 3 R#T *Rfw 1 ^ «RJTO 

ir^rt farpfr fa^rart qfsHTHT*#3pnfHfffi i ^rtr t: xrt 
f^R frj: wnr ^ i 


ygTOT %^TR rRT 1TOTTO 

#qtTO 3 T^ fir: *nt: i ss i 

^TOT TTOT^T TO TOt*Tt 3^TR TTffw TO^^^fTR#?* 
Tyrqfri U.d<£*l UTOTFTTfa 4i4lJ|: I SIR 

^^RTRiOTlRfir J T^nfi TO 
mmmbnz * d *ttot £'H$di$M*Hirt ^n^rft?^ <4if<d 
%^WTOT R WT ^l^qqiril ^mi t: ^RRR^t fawi^l 
srctRt tottr ^rrt r htorr R13: ^rmitfqa: ir 
<l^*4 J j<r<idH RFTCTRlt RTfk q*JRI*lH*llTO > V3 ^ ^ 



[ *0 ] 


JTgrfa n fi a r ifr]4MfiW T HVT^ khq l*! fa W^TO^Msrfw: I TOT 
«TR*ft: TOITOt: fWT*fttfTOF?t Hfa«liftf^ffTOrTOIw4R4 TOT 
TOft f^TOT ifl^ frTT frolw TJ^ftsfa IWR FTp W«i TO 
fw «rot: ^d R ^flTOft Hf^prfrr I fw *T«ffT: H’tiw TOt 
frrenfw : ■M ^ j^f g: I TOT IsftpqTOUn^ ^ r ft r qfajs i mi TOT 

^f^Rfwtro. sroftFqfw i stfrom^^farTOTg f 


rP Wl<f q TO**: M*«*|tT T fa I ** I 

nffir: tor to tow ^gtnTO *n¥?r r#rt: i wfcnjR **f 

w: TOrarFTO^ra^ *rf?r: ^nfir#R tottoTt 

TOTO7T ffCT T TO^fll STOR TOOTSTOKt ^rTTf^fWWTOtfH 
TOT TORT: rTTOTOTOtgTO ri*H T^TOPCT ^tTOTOteTO 
^ WRT TOTO 1 3 TOT I TOTOTO T fig TOjrPTO WETOTO TO 
TOTO TTOTOW TOTOTOfTrfiT I rlTO^BTO^frTOlTOfa I TTW 
TOTTOfrorfisr ^ ^repft fair TOfafir to ^tf^qrfri i 
^ ^Tf?5m<miJM^i: MM^faTO^TO T TOft^ *! TO TO 
wterot TOts TOK T ^rTOff i fro tort: TO*|iT T fa 

to*tm«4tr« t: w i mr^ to % TO^yrpfTO% » wgw 
TO^pgiHKKiv wgif^H ' m^ : toh^to i to TTOTOTT^m: 
TOTOTOTH TjfV^t TO TO*T: WTT^ ^r I 

^W *MW I ^W^s!Ml^ ^^fffTO Tfi^rf^giT Tn f TOtfiifcrfTO ^ 
WTTOTiTTOWTrfq i^RT qfiwi W lf^r r fig n WTTOTH ^TOtsfq 
TO1 ri M<RH I r<rq | H*MI rt: I TO^finfa TOfrofif TOT 


[ *1 ] 

R rrrrrr «m? rrutt rr rrtstrr ir rrtir i rrtr'rr 
urofr rrrrrr: i r«t ^rst tw rtstr *jmh rr r*tr: i 
irrftr w Rffir: ^ft $ffr%<i»K : ^iwjpt im i ^P^iP<u 
q^H^*jrf T fa i^HrfH Rsgfirefft ttrtRt t TRftR TTffh^fT^Fqim 
RR RpT f^R I 


3RRRTRt sfR f^PCFT 5N*R 

RtfiRRlR^R ru*i*i«i**iif^«4w I I 


RRPRRt ' ffi rR W I RRRRRWRRTR: W ^ft% R f<R^P* 

FT ’R ^f T T Fr f^ T Rl(W*rtTflR^MR3TW rR f%: RTfSR RR 
ftv Hsrfff R^fT RR %TR ^ Ri*i %fw RR RiSft RTR ^TT ^R 
rr fRR^wwnfRRR RiRr^sf^ffm Riff rt 
RSRF§R fRfT W: RtRRRtRRR: R T RRHKnf^M T f^^i : I 
^r iRRtsRRt jRfttfk %fir i 

RR RTO RTR %^T: fw RTR5 f^RR? y <l 3 RtfrfR^R 
Tff Rf g RT: ^TUinfR ^ R^RIM^RRnfii ! %fw I R1TRRT < Rf 
Pri^sjRP+R Rffw: R^TORR RTRRRTSR ^RR: f*RtfR 
*]4ft«Mnft %RR ?fw I RR RT^TRR *RR: I 

RTRRftRr -Rt^ ?r*r«t: i I h ^hPm RTRRRTRTTR 


RTRT R^fRRRRTp^RR^RT^S^RRTf^n^tR^lRn^ fRTRiRTR 
RTC R R H *4 UR*3 W^ MRg*J PR Pri f<TCW*R Rl^^^rtR H RRT 
RRTC %R I ^.*y*441»u<HI^«^i« , jM!*iPijRI *if^HI # i(\*4l c^ 
f*RT Rlfk: R R T Rlftfirfl RftR RWRTWf*R %f?T I RP?FRT 


G 


[ s* ] 


Rtsfiror ftwiftfa i irf^rr to 5 * fro 

<iftfri i <rfa*TT ijwr^hjfTn^nT^Pr H^rnn 

fwrrffr i mfiHft mw to to TOnftro: xrrRtfrr i utotr to 

TOi Jl<TOlrf r!TO H<MI1H I iKM IPJTOT ^mVmre I TO 

qf cmDH^ffl 1 TOf^grofar TO TOrefoum 

#TO ^1 M TTOfa fKRT ^ T f ft fa I TOT TOffa ^%: S T frofa 
TOftj TO TTOR*ft ^TfrRfW TO TO% 

^U rs lfri 1 f ro*^ rilH^WlftM^WHWW^iyiMflH HT 
TO TO TO^H*HTKTO^n<4fa 

fw I TO ^Tf^WP# WVfc«i a ll I TO 


^rfiWRtS^KWWI'f^ftw imfff *Fl: 
tottopttotot : TOT 5TO I I 


m<HWW TO TOTOt TO: TOR? TOTcTO 

TTtTO: WshTTORTOTOTOTTOTOTO’TOTORTTORft 

^w: fa <TOTO. ^ l^TOf 1 


5Hlfro TO IT W TO$% RfiTTTfTOr^ 

TO^3F*TO TOTO^TO^TO I I 

3TOfa*7 T to TOTOft ^TTOt VMd%i|<l qtSTOR? wf TOTO 
^ ijiT^ to fm %?r sfw TTwrfw^mTfTO^TTO *fa 


[ ** ] 

%fst ^TfN^5 ir^T^5T^5 3jfk I f^RT^n^n^FPTT* ^ 

wnro: inwnf^ ^r **ra: 

Hm »jj|i'«n*H^ini PsTT \ f^«sj Hi i ijn i^^<*k.i n**ti n* 
^TOT ^PTBir ^ WT*TO 

sfk i iwmp ri k * *rerc nm^ to wspn^ nf m 

fk*jjk ^rm# H^rTW rTWTr^ FtS^TW^W *fk 7WW 
WWI^WT^I^rPraTr I wrfpfrt T TW^RT^ : ^TTO I 

HTfN^tSf^itt %fk€t: kfwt ^t w^fkpnRj^n^rfk 
p wsRTRfTO *fri *j^iifri fk:fkpr: s 5 R 5 

4Vn*t CTT$ im rTTJTOtS^Rt *frTTfk : flfijdt fofkMMlIUlMI 
fiwflMi ' ^^m ' »Hwi ' 4EgrMi<4|fk k^lii ww r ^rfirfk 
^r MHfFnmfi g frrrfk >nfkr ht 

fFTS TO ^ »N> %frTT»T Wn ^T 

*%HTTf I 


^fk^rnpnf* i *% i 

i^Pif^ »nrtf fin: wfaiNtt sftar kk^. wk wsfcnrktfk 

q^W^TO P W !^ ^onr W^iftfi r TW ftf 

f fouftu i ^f^mprTf • ^ ffnftfk 

^wf^iRy i ?n f^w-’ *rmr 

tot ^rtfk tow 3ro$ M^v qwn » vi g#G&4«<$ 



[ *8 3 

^Tm 7fJ®ln I 


^h^iw^t-hh: ti^mftifVi ^ wrowh^ 

P M HA! m m TOTOrt WTgf H^ I HJ t*si 


WT WTO ^ ft ffomrt N TO%frfo«[ TO*$ 

W^P^ T TO ITffw ^ rTOfPrt Wi*fff<* llW !( ^ WTOT^ 
towto w. ^^» g ^fftfa TOfrflffi i f^TO* r P^f«£ W w mv *4r^ tot 
wtototo t ^ f>T< T |#fi r « ii fi ir TO^fkrofcr wtot wffai 
u rorofti wro: toto*$ xrfrr 

TO^PsTOfc l A l fa *> T T$tf T 3i*K1 frm | Pr< I WW TOW TO 
fw i WTO=*fr ^fw: i ^fk^TTCri ^T^t ^r: TOffP<*n< S !l WTOTT 
^sTOroftfkrofwr fkrofk farofarwrofo frojNfr kw wf 
ww frrrfk ww: win^^tou ^%frt pwte TO#wrog i *w 
tototh> ^grrowt wm ^HiKwfta i ^ wfc ww ap^rfwr rf kk 
TOTORTO W WS TO^ ra > i TO ^TO^kf^TOf WF V^VMH! WTO 1 W WTO 
to ^ hto <m fkcc%w T 1i , i i K , w q vjMi *N»sre wto TOmk fa 
TOrokkfaTOTOwiT: qq w ftTO ' Hfakwni ^prof xrfwmt »pw 

ftww fakrofafaTOTO TOWTO WTOW 5 JW I ^ITOTTOTOrT 

to^to*wj w ^gn hhto5h wrpro s r TOro roy^wjp q ft 

wrkkfw I *pTTOW%WWTOTOlWkw WW$W TOC TOT WTOiftfW ' WTO 

faffifafaw sjhro wro nffTO iro ^roror 0<Hl<&r T^ wrow^ 

fa: TTOTOTO I TOTO%WTO »JTO gTOWkfaFWfaw WWffk fakWT 
sfa WifW TOf kwfa: ikk TOTtTOTTWfam WTO WTO WTO 

*ftw wto fay JgnfrnTOw > tot TOatfarorocfa wroror 



[ 3 


TO# srfa to to wwift i »poT »j%s ijtot in ^ftr: 
W a yflPlTO I I#fw Wit ft%HT ^frfl 1 TOR TO 

TO 3S ftrfff I ^P<TO TO ^T I 


vj^lf<3 T PTOTTO#TOTOfTO# ^f%: 

«H W < I Hfc( M H M I *4 s I *t I 

w*rsp# f^Nrt: i ^q#TOTfrot tot fa^T hr <*h# to# 
^fn i win ^^qm% h to %nrofn tort 
toj# to fiqt i ^ n t# wto to: #to to. : to: to: i to 
# ri frfHrongf qsfam TOtfro-reri to* totoj 

nftf^gt^T^KTTO^TW TOfTOTlOTfrot^ I TO# TOH fTO 
#toto to 5 #1 %r ? wtt^RTfRRqfwmt TOrrro: tot 
towto: ^HWafroRi ^HaRPri nro: i ^tt ^totottto 
htt|to i 


RT<*W ffiWTO TO HTOTOTOTO 
TOTOTOTOTff* : WTO I TOTO*. TO I ^ 1 


HffWgHH I RT3FTOT I TORTOt # <^Hb R fri r4 gj< 8n g^ l > TO 
i rRTS^rotSfTO ^firwTO^gt sfiRRffro I 
TOTO TO 5# #T HTO TO TO# I TOW 

^ I 'riHHBIl ^ft T TOTOT TO HWfoffeWT frflpRTO 

uif ^ ^fftr: wsTOnRTTOfn i ssr# totot ffroroTTO i to 



[ ^ ] 

wroto totrt um m wtto ww w r w rnn 
wfw tw tow: tir*mvi \ toto ^fi%: i 
wto to <* i ^foH r fir ^ to 5 * 

^jfWTOTSfw WTTOTT ^fw: #?T TTT% TORT WvtWM Wli*MIH 
Sfff I TO?Tsfq W^Tff^T Wr^ WTO WTO ^fltflfrt I TORTr^ 
tot z * g& n{ [ tos wto t ito^mw wro? wwfa TOM^fa 
toro i rf^rr wrot w wr r gmf<.rJHi*w ww to to 

# W I ^W WTOW WrT TOM<frl^fa : I TO ^rtt^TT^ 

tr^TOTO ^Rt WTfw^TO3WTO#WTO HRH WTO 5 * Wr^ 
wftoT w ri topwt ff%: i tor vy < h«M T flnm TOto hihi ww 
tows# wtonronrosaTTOW ww; *wro ww tohttcTO 
wttott fPj r f r fri i w wrow : TOPTOWfftofrr «nro 

rTT TORTWRn ffwto# I 


^TOiJWTO g ffw: WiTO* TO fw%T 
s% hw i w i % wto rTrofaqo ffw: i 30 i 


y i WflETO <^*KWto 5^P^WW ^ wfw w»|ww wwfw wg 
wto ?% wfktororwTO *±* \ q^fii ^ww*r w *%Pm ijmto 
wro to to# wr^qfwfw i ^rowrtoftor ^tos-h ^ 
fwr > fatoRwtronfw yiw TO > to w^ ra t ^ wrfir I 
tor WPRWTO fw%T tofw W^W TO TOPS ^frorfw I TO 
wtor wfa wto ^cto EfT wr Tgrw wfw *to wfw wwtw 
TO wto TOrfw Wffw WT W# TO TOn wwtow fto TO 
TOfm ftowfw TOrg^rtowtSTOT^ f w ro# g regtow 


[ ^ ] 


ffwtrn hht ^ rrrr vj'^yf^MfM «ft 

WT S% I fw^WSTH?% HHR ffr^fl^ ffTO^S^T 

mtsifft h ^ nrar: ijff^T hhr ^fw*. ^ 

*l3r ymnjfl^T T% T^Rtjff^T ^ ^lt 

WRTOFT^ ^fVmfrl ^T&SrftW ^ WH Tjff^RT HFRTt 

^+ii^ ^iMr^ 5MR$fri I f^RH I 


RT RT IT frf^ t ^ TOMlJfiH^ij*! 

rt -tojtt tot i & i 


rt R r fufd ^Nn fgr^RTRffir rtrt 

sfw tjwforrerra • 

^Ti^T R RpTO fffH Crg ^ f^RP t fafw M^mvj 
rt % 7|: s foprt t^otht TOnfa 

t$w$ Tmwafat hr rh ^ %rf^ r*$t* tot ^ 

¥R ^Ns 'zr mrft H VtP^nft H! ^ r*$h iret 

RTT HCT I foH l f< Hi fi T pqq df< « TO ^ I 


TOT ^qt^rfN W^TPHRPlTOHfC 

HT HR <TTJM TfF$ TO* HTOH ^ I $* I 

tot ngqrfq, w4^yfiw hIto ^nr^H^nftr *nr 

H5l5tftRTfHr TOT^frftfTT TOT frfNi Rtiftatfl^ HHJ 

RHRTRflRinTjrR l rRT|RF HTRT "H HFR^HTfHT ~$if*fl IRiR 



[ ] 

ftTt^imtS! I Wrn dWrf rl£«m I wh ^ WRf ^SRI 
AkH <HW q>P$ dfl l mftfrt <^! H M i R 

^ wftnr 

^f^nwrf^ vR^fnT %frr i 


3 P?t: f¥^r ^SPTT TOT fqwn g i 

^ T H T H^ TH fWfTRRTrn; TOT I ?? I 


^f?t: w g fufd ^gn^nTT^fftr f¥^i ngq r f<H<i^ i qro 
^ ^^VP ^r Oli W ^r^lfill TR ^fdqilrirW! W rTR 
WRT: f^M^MU&4 foU^K+R« l HtR «imri*l<4 

^ snjjtfrT RTrftw R ^ vrfwff x|^f q T#TTR ^q 
qs i q fi T RTfftw RRFTW H'^HR ^ f^l qfrTW RT f^W 
q^R R R ffid lRT H W %fw I qcT wffi&q i fig m^lHR ^ 

q€Kqfri RTlfhRT RRFTff qTCft q#FTR RTrftiTJRT 

*TrT q qT§ q i HR xpqT^ f^TWt RTrftw RnRFTW W^Wl q 
q ^ RR ^lH-C l fWt RTrftFT RRFTTTT I qq W RRT 
fHSrePflR fin> l BJ4R pT!T qCT rqdrty y fd qqT fi l ! 

XRf ^2JrT ^ifld*RFm %fw I qr^SRt q#RR$fa 
hr qidHnftqsRFm ^ i w*n trt w$m* fqw qnftws 
rptw ^ qq fi r ^r^m* q irR qCTfirfrr i «i4KH%qif<o qrf* 
fiftiN fqqq qjrfq faf^Nfirfir h^tt i 



[ ^ ] 


5j%fef qin vtaTfiy g tr ^mi i Ry i & \ 


WTfa *rf¥N f3RR ^f¥Nf^R nr pwii 

^f^rfig xhott 

XTfnT ^TRT H ^UtOh im ^ f ^TRjT TT^T 

x r mrafir iraf<ro jforef rn^Mnui ^ crr^fd ^i^^Knfd 
im^mi w^mi ^ xn firffo i ^ SfrwfM 
^ n fi sp n^n^aref^ h rf> wfo*Hufi q xnafaw: w 

WTfo TJ sgfq ra H T fi !! V T ^W*k*fq-M«W tTR^ *rf*»T xp^^rf^* 
W**f jfftr xn$ fd^frf xn ftjffo i M^ y mmil ^rf?r 

f^T xp^T^nr Ul^HI ' H^fri I 


^TRTi^RTXJTT «|fs TO f^TWTTP WTf^ 

fTwr^ fMN ^sr ufr irufty xMxsr i i 


^FtHTOFT Fffffrq^: WTi^ TO 

wtf* fi rar fi i xkt^| w^nf^rM nfi; 

iKtfxsy ^rfxsr %*rftr ^xgTsftfw ^rosnta: i i 


^ H^ xr ^m : mwfa reyqrcrr ^pfNxNi: 
fc^i w^r ^ THFsfm i ?lr i 


xnfa ^TOnprrfir ^ a j ^ P^fr cn; fxR faftm: xnJhr^qT: xr^fr? 



[ ?0 ] 

qfaraira r w : fiwfonn i jjui 

f^w ^rt^: i j|uif^v)in 7j%v^t snm: 1 *fm y ft f<*u 

flu ^r^ui^^ T d »HH^> n f^i ^r iron* ^ 

W^f*fr tfkwi $l«iflr*Ni: I *HTt ^frof fit PqM«i fJGTfi^ 1 $^®r 


fS HRJtwW WTR Tpro fimfw 

fer RT fMtwfe TW T^ W nR ^T I I 

f ffPfi . vn f f^rfxr fit ni yw t n^iR W nfw 

fTRT: ft<fn fnvwfil f|W|l<^(ri 
4fH I >^ HfHlr^ fN RT Wtrflft TT MI ' H 4lf4M *1 P<4H I J ( TOfw 
JTOR^WnTf HWMftRW I ^^ R Rfi r ^ri d ' mmjlm | «q ^ 
nffk: fwi<wnfri fnwrT^nwr s?i vjnfa tfcr 

H*IRIlS«iK$f^lTfiO ^RfPJHTRnmRi: f*ft « rfiffinii 

ftWw ■ffr^fm^Txrr^T^rf ^r^rfiT i TjtgfR 
wftr ir ti r«m^iw«^^Pd i 


' H ' ^rum WNift« <t >gWTfa re tor: 
im f*jin f^%^T: ren %re *j?re i ?t i 

^tRt re ri^R 1 iWg*KI$rM«|^ ?r V 'Z fr m M fJ^tw^TTW 
RITf TfUTOPT *TRfPHTf^!ITRTf^RT ^IpJ 

W P^RT re^iy^R: re^Pfwrfa 

^p q my^n^i^iu i ^sjiPH iii^rmifl i gft fipn 1 ¥Nt: i reren 



[ ] 

^ ar<* 

H f T +|rii^ ftaNr 

w: vjTnfi: fjM^ypn ^trr i|8T artfSR^r aRRiaf 

JHg g ft WU frrt ri^ ' 5 TPif *Rf?T rT^ aft 

H^f?T fT^r aRTR »TWt aR 
aftfRj? H^fki^r arreft mfn 

aftimhs a^ftanifci f^fn nJtsffRT^ ajs ^fin v& ftar: wj 

f?^ i ^rts^t f^nNr: i 


4^mi ariwrftnjan: f<4v)m: 

qj g r r OKi ftrem Tnrnfir^in » ?e 1 

^HTOFHHlRu WJ^rf r RTT fiffi *^T 

fwsfw flWcH ft ^H T ^ an^T ff T ft^ ^JV!fldiHR 4 l ^ 

^r ftfw TT^ qigwlk ^r^riwfhrn^R^ ^nftfft 
^^Tparpm trirtw artft qr^irnfufltra ffgffg i qflfiswfa 
arc: ijft^Nrnra^t: fane: inffftaT^ nrc4 t firR qfaoifa 

m«i<ra: 

*MiHiRn4) vronv ^w re a ^fta aTr ^^ n rfk4<frf 1 iRftft 
fftfftm fNftrcT *jj: 1 srcrf ftsfftrcr: % ansfftrcr: aprrefaTfftqfTT: 

fftaim (H ^n di,H g M arft* aFftrsmt; 
TT^^I ^rn^-H-O^tM-MM N^ilPri^ *RTfft H <4 Ul I P«* *^r! 

faRW ajHH^'PK *tfft aiRf^ sjHqn rer ft ^?q% ^ P<ffiitfK 
*rm aft^ *r gfn fi^H » <h fftftrcr ^n fftwnr sfft amnfftipT 



[ & ] 

fcwift iroqrft<*T*T *T?rr rMfr»u fir 

*t% n nw?> w T finp jjunft^ *«#hm 

w w* * ** **rfw rT^jf i 


ffir t renro** f^rmr ^rf^Frq^ff 
riwdrf r^MHtii Hrarfognft* f^rn 1 80 1 


*^T t^TS^JFq^T: TTOMlf^R ff^T l ft*TO 

<^H1K * #fiK f^^rfH^ P H I ^qWl^l ^HHif^ f iftqmi *i>!T 
fiqwfftgi U Rft qtfrr ^ i ^Skfri > ft* *r**^T * % F* g* writ q mfn 
** ^rf^FR^fT T|ifTrn$ w H^H^Tf< ** 

^** H^H T ft (RPTH^ i i dwfd ^Wgftifl ' fcl 

^1 *^ ^fftft I ft^lHft 7TTT jfT g rerft t fi fipn 

ipR *TSftt**^* I *TR 

Tf wftrff ^mrnn^ q*4r<9^ w(kftdifaHqq*ft iT ftr 
^rfrrf?r i tr^w^ *R!ft?r **ft ofhra 

**gftlftpRR** ^ WfWffflMliyi 
J^ftfa ftnft TlwfWT ^9? I ft **t 

^arftv ***i srofft* r*t^ i 


ft* **rspnj* wwf^ w f**r wpn 
hiO rt ft%*3 frrefk ftrpsrc ftrr i 8s i 


ft* **T * fw*fff WKH7f<**: <ftc**lf<«*t ft*T 





[ ?? 3 

3RT * firefk W f^RT rTRt *Rfj?T 

w ^nsfif^n i ^rffcrw fw ^r*j: gref^n nwroi 
fw ijMt *N fw nv^ta sfrR *n^r fw 
^ FR^f^TT * fwsfw I 3R ftfrp ffl T 'yqft ^R^THR 
t%fw *rfl^ST f^RT ^ f^nfRR %fw ^ 

*TRRfir frTTRRTOSRTftw f?r?y ^4Hvj f^v ^RjsrfifRNH i fa 

T& TIX'W I 


IT f W f4^rR t J lH4<f g H ' fri «ri foFT I I 


^<>mr : *flr irr tr^tt * ^ fafav: 

?f?T W^npi 

TRtiT sfa l fafal^fafavwwM faf RW 

wfa ^cTT^r ^rR: WR TRW Uffr IRRR faftft 

mw TRT RUt f^HI«€^fri rHR ^ dtftfri cRT Iff?*: 

qi wfa ' ywt* 1 1 fafan3 fatt *n*i*R g Rfire fr t^r; yp^vwS 
fa y^R «rrt ^dfa I ff^T MT*4 i ^jl h 

^«l(n^ W TRRi^iRT 
TO: TO ' iftq TdW? JJr^T fi pl^g fr T y ifagW I 

XR faR faf HttHf nf y ^ T R Tt ^ Xl ffl : ufaR ^TR *R 

fw i m^ftrmfW f wi wiftyR tr ^ xtrtswtr i 


[ ?8 ] 


ro*. ^OTr^rfiro : ^crrat: i 83 i 


^fftrfro: Rfm tfffro i tr qffiafiro 
w rrw: w w wm« *to JBf t RR 

VRf ^R wTR^fiqfH i in$rfi: ^ar% srrrrk: tjwt; 

RRgRRR T Ti RRERif?TO 

WT MH xn^rTT: I ?RT 

tfm w ^ n RRfofifkfira yr s ' wq r frn* ^rtw 

TT™T ^RTTTOf q «tl<qurfafri I WTRahjffafiT f^ffrfftfri 

H^rfwfrn ir hr t ^rtT ffcfirarflnT f?^f ^rfr 

hrt: q rfr ram ' n^ i ftqOrti : mfrwhufl Huwffmftmfai 
ftlHR «m^Tril TRTT^ VRT ^R t n R^^TO^TtS^R^TT 
RiR^ftFTO HRT: I * 3 *t: ^CTRrffrft 

rRPsrfW I IRpRUR^TRt ^ffe: VRT sjRMrf 

w: 4*raitll % Ripn ^Rtf^HR^T f^f^^T: 

W3T ^JTR^^hOJTR: cRT ^HK4t^lWr<HHI<fo HRT 
^R^RT^rfTRT faRSRT Wff: ^RTrafing ^RnT 
HRfafiwi 5IR% l f^ftR^f^^RR ^ frl I 


wN TO1W1 IRSTOwfaj 

^trt Rwft fw^rrfi^w to: i 88 i 


r^o rr^ vr firftnf yfr f qqvnfii rrt^t 



t ] 

wirt i wra wtwtwwt wrof wrci tojw * Ntw 

fafw WT^ qgfT ^<yi^fw fa 

faw i faw ^fami w w ^ w Wwwfw w s rr ifa fafireRnra 
fa faer*. ww: wfft fawiw r-rtrt w’afa i ffawforfforfr 

WW WRR fafalf WWW ^fwfww: TTTfWt W WT fi^ wrfW^WR 
ww ?fw wgrfw ywi«r«^i( wrfww w w^r wwt f ^ T fw 
W I <R^ijlfH^rft% W wfa WT%? T£&m I rRTSW^fa fafaw I 


WTTRTW; WffWoR: WWTCt WWfrT TTWWT^FTTr^ 
tw%^RTWt wfWRWR: I tfM I 


w ^RfagT T 'w wr PM w ww^r ww^r^tIurtw; wffa 
<*fa *fWtSYR| ITffwS WWR^eifWnjRTRl wftaw W wt^: 
wwr ^wtsfw fanfa wwt fasw ttsrT tft- wwrfa w^rfw 

^ i qfara twsw wfaw wt^w d i «i d vh i <1 ww i <h n ^ w 

WKt wwfw l WWT W$i<P*tUd 

d^n~^w4faf HW T <f m\r\\ ^fafawt WWfa w 

faf WW I fadWfoM^dlfaq^R : WRTfWWRfWR$T^fwW^ 
wtw fwfww i ww fafwifc ww wfwfww? faswfafa 

^TRRTW: w fdR T W T di WjWTW I 


c ] 


JR J 4 rf|«|^n ftqjQqwfthtyftftajlW 

W^feml l r^ TTR ^ • qq r v! ' ^ I*$ I 

w jr ^ gr f q v t ftf^^fa r qfr jfr gmgnw jr liwwrt sraft i 
w*Rt ^foft^ T SVHqtq) ^Rftranft h ^ hhr 

spfag^T f*ra% ft qijqrgftiflftftw i m *fcrqt$ 

sfR I ^RT q^qftn^ RTJgq*!^ RngT^f ^qqt %ft TOR: I TO! 
ftjtqr i ri*taRUg toto*|t tor %$ * qy iTfftwngfts : i tr 

W I w fr q R RJ ^frjg TOfftfl TT TOEft ftw^TT 
gft: i W I wra f^af^ : w^ 

iTRgf ^rf¥ TOJrfw *rfftr ~qT wr fqfiHqfrt R rqpRfitfk i ir 
*TR -q^fqvR UTOTRTR TTRH^T^ q^JRir^ qfaq 

tor^to^wrt wqt frori: tr ttr h rrtoIr h mur^i 
H qftr rRT qnft TOfqnM *Rfk TSTW Htft qnft ^ 

nrfq »ro *fw h^t: i 


TOT ftq^qj^r H <4tq *j ' ft> TOK R |3 ^ 1 ^ 
wn ft\i Phh<i 4^fi* #WT5WT ftft: i g$ i 


^ fWw^fw rRt *Ttfl 44^ 1 lHqqg lfWl S Rffifiw ?ar 
m M<MI HMiri q^RS^RTT%%ft • TO!% 45 |YrfjRft H«lftf 
^R i wqTq; rTRft ^ tg n TOjmi i TORifc 

^RTfo I tfq ' l fft V T ftft: TOfr^lfo ^RTfe It 'WlWtHftl I JRW 
' #Mh qgfl^ q q fq q ^ q q ^T TOqfr I 


[ 3 


mfrors^rr tot *Hdi»Mni(*nai i 8t i 

iHTOT^VT TO : TJc5Rt5^RTfW5q% #SWTTJ g f frf^ WffarT 
TOW^^iKTOiWHieiq TO w ftTOrMT R TOW 
WWt TO TOtS^fWTO WtfW TOtSWfTO TOM : I TOTgiJTOfig 
m i mi 4 to wnf&jz$t w ^ m ^Pif yraw^ ^ to 
t^ts^f^vt ?fw I TTfUTtf: 

TOR f ^w TOrfTOTO to vr^i<<q : to 

frowT to^| ^ sfw i rnf^s^yins^rro^ 

TO T^ ^r f^^ T fwn ^5T fwTO WT 

«T^if T vt fWTOTOTfTOt I TOT dlPTOTO^TOiA 

ggi«3**P<re it ’ <v? fa i * nr tw m w wt Ph ul s m g i <?j to to fairj froro 

TOT TOTtTOT^ W TO ftpntsy ^TO^WI TOW rirHTO TO§ : 

<gwra w ^s^ttt Pto ifw i to f wrohrorww : iojto:tow^r 
faroTwr IrofwTOr: tffWT ^frr i m i fa TOn tort i 


TOl^STOVT TO ^TOTOfaiWfa*l 
totow ^wfwtro; Tjfwfwtfwrw 1 tfe i 

TOTO%W TOflTOT^TfTOfw^T Sjffa? HW#W: 
mpM^^riiM^PH^MPi^iuKym^ tjwt ffroi tot *p*T 
wt: ?fw I TO ^TOTOffcwftWT ^ ffWTOTW TOT* 

%TOrfTOfWTOT TOfWT WTOTOVT TO5TOVT# r[fWTOf*fa 
^roftSrq Tjfwror to fwfsror wH w w froftw: to totto 

L 


C *b 3 

^RJ l rHf ^fWw ^vERTt I 


qsrrsf Tfarsraro : 

^TOSTT f^ir t qOT^ *FR RR f^tsfHHFT. I Mo l 


wrenfwHKraTO rjg^ts miw r P»< *trt wreTTfffPffi uro nf^n^r 
^WTWT^IT^n: I 1TM TCfwmgn q*n qrfwi^ XTffw %fw im v 

RPpgf^rnM ^ TR rTri rTT^ ^ Rf^r 

Rf^q?rrn f*RHM» i w ^MT^n^R 

xr^df d^tfif Rt^?fTT rft^lPM -fl^MI 

vdMKMI^MI I TRT RTfTOT RiT^T >tfWrftfil fa WRT 

wrr^TT Rfar sfw i ttrt 

i Tfftrfrfw i ^rasnfa 
qqtqr Rra i drangfgy faqqtqwq; 

An^nfrid^m: ^r*$T q? < ^R ff RwffirfMi T^r% 
nrfr #mw sfw i wm fW41m R fr r#t •o^P^mkui 
* jq*m ifk rt^Im: i w * ^ q- ^ q >f» n ^q* tn i$qP«M<N: i 
|jq#i4RTP<<)M<!CMIfi q ^cHfift T TOl^ ifa rJFR: I liq i TO Tf w 
<MI*WRHR ^fWIRT q' lfl ' l ' fo vnm^rft iftwifa I ^rfcTO 
^irfft qR ^rr i wm 

•TT Pis0m«! fk^T^RVT ^qfqT I TORT RRRtoT pfl’frM^q 
i>qrP<^Mptwn|PdMv n i P«Hremrf i 



[ ] 


<r ^Sf^rf^v: i M<* » 


^ W ^f^ftPTJJ^TT ft ’qt f^R ^%TO ft fWTfr 

gufafri ftrRift ^ R^r Tre ft mr WTfrq TR ^ g*RTT 
sf^TttSRrft h ' ^ukH f^ n fi r ni ^ n fi +jrfi tn^R^ra?^ 
^?r^t *Rfw w worn ftft: i w irq &R T ^ 

^ P<^ q^ h*ji +jd P^ M*i ^r *ref?r i wt 
s^rr vmwi fair: i wronfr^f^y i w rhwr, T ftfifafhi ra 

^R HTR ^TT iJrfhiT ftft: I %: ^Mlrt^q iTT R T foffi wfoft 

fN» q y rnR ww ^TfoTRTt^ 

qrr^qi ^npfr %fo i *^:^R*R^rr fw sf?r ns 

ftw i H^'i^rMrfk^vii irft »raft 

OT swft ftft i ^r w ^(wm n«<n^i jltrfi r fii ' Wfifts 
«r3tai xTRTO^rr^rf ^ qi 54Y q y w»ft ^rirtr *T15h t 4 
TOft ftft: I WRRFRT ftnffcri *UUgfl*rft ^r: ^fTOTC *JffTC 
HKHR TRK xmt^TR T»ft qqw ^ ftnfafif I WRT 
% fquOrtlW SRWl f^pgf ffl WSWRR^HTTH 
ni^nKPirMifi^^^s^^rwH^T W^Tf^Nrf?TRRT% 
ft?iw ?fw 1 7R rjftfwfcrr ?r fWtai ftmftm w#r tr 
RT^ rffwn ir: n^ftwrr ^re i f sMw ? ?rfiR ^r; tor; 
^facTT sjfw fiRTO f ff Tft I ft 

^trh^ fR%: T^rrs'i^f^f^m ft%: tj^t ijt p4q4qRft t | g TO i 
t& fofrcfwit^r ftfo H tot fiseft jffirrfpfa TOt to*R 
Pi vtfrmfmtfk ift Tjftts^RTOftfw m^it: ^faror 






[ #0 ] 

fafo %*TT 3 jfff \ WH TPgm Hlttfr 

«rrf%rf fwi w* hri ^Rrafoniiii ft qd hmn 

fthr|fefMfaqfl< n H i: * MMUsM: Mnqwl: foPR iwrwrfmi} 
fo^rfqah rT ^quftfqgt <%qw 

^TTf I 


* f^RT wffifof * f?RT fk^fc? UNP^ffii : 
foTTT^t HRT^TOWTfffaR: IR^k *Ff: IM* I 


HT%: W aPftfilPtR fo^T q ffRR3 »fl * ^|^HK.r€«^lf<H 

IR ffrra ^ N ^ fgRT HKfatffaS 
» s wi i ^ n f^ i % wm <n«nVNHh^iwih * $ 
^R W^CWifHTRfkfksfk HlSR^Tf 
P^n^irffP«w ITRW ^PT sfk fwn^ I 


TRVT >Rfk 

*mrcnft *Hkq;: i M? i 

rR kurort ?rrar ttrr^ nrof *rret top* *Nr 

fkrfw i mhP<rSw i 

fpri ^n | t ^*iHir>4 PphPm ypnm% irq^ 

frafiRya ik i 


c at ] 


*3* Ta ifqvH c fl ^ r f<^ ^ m*4n r i m8 » 

3^fa?qqij ^qwr^ wfw?y: wriUmw m t w z 
tfn .1 *RTfa Tsram# w: i H^ t favn?^ ij^w: q aimf^mq 
u%3 ^rrrorrfq w* i ^ *n 

?J*t ^r*«i riHlfn *Mn«nfl rlWli£:^lflMI I 

Vtf wrf^WM^Sii: TO l f<^IMC l M qatf: I #Tt 

fcFwft mwff »|ire5ft q w^ q frfrq^q 5Rta:* qqR$w: 
I 


rPT TOJTOS^fl ^ Trratfw %rR: xjqq: 
Ptf J 'l«! P<Ph ^«Wip I MM I 


TT%f?T Wftf TTRJfq %q %qq: 

%a«rqiH, hiwIPh ^ itor ^ ^fsni^i d * vf r tmimHR 
MTf^^T*JffTft ^ I fwflTO* UTOttftfk fffafqqfk l 

ff5 J i wrP wq ^^mmPh irar 
qf««M$rf ^nr^WrrffT ^tmto fq^ t^qt i n rHWfff 
Trnitfw foPT^nfqfir^q: f wm fq fi ^ f q qTqq i f ^ n fir 
xrttft 4tgfmv T i Hrip: %q firq^rr qqr qq 

Pq^Tinwifer R rttt ^H^w^r^nPri^vsjM!r*<< n v i^rl W 
Rugw qjRTfir qq k»h h t^ ma^P^m i Pmi qq q^Pfjnfq % 
xqt^q: xjqq* fq*TCq q$q qfk I qf%: 

fq fcffatWIW ij^ri I 



c a* 3 


^rrt ^ ^rcw i i 

Ti fmH rai ^ 

WTWt TT f W^ ^ TTfWtS^TO3WW 

«*< I ^Kfl^>l<^ft? n ft l rRTT^r: t W^ l +^ufl^q : 

^ nfw ^cii^mfipjx^ pi irwprf Poftsji^riw. *«i 
^rr*t ^ iri^iw w *f*ir ^rrfr ar^r f^w^Tftr *ftfw 
; ^tswnro * P*f*H w*jm*i< *dfir i ^ 

* * ^rr^: «re^rP<P * m to P* fr>] <t i ^ rl to 

far* f*3 oTt%5 xjw 4Wfcirtmi C ft^%Pri 

H*WCT Hffiwu *trR I fryrTff HVR frTT ftMrf ^pT I 
3C*hn^S%?R HVR %fR: ^ ?f?T TRH <Tt%| 

P4^: *twts% *tsp *#* ffff ** %fWH TTffwt l *ar 

f«M^HHT*nnPM ITffwt^T fofP* * WllP<i*Ug I 


fT®rr TTff*: ttorft i MS I 


w w gffcHra ^ *Crfrr 

* 'Gwa« iwr i ^sjWH^PtrfcPfl i 

f** i 





[ ifc ] 


TTW TTl- <gMfh I Mb I 

w nfir to P*wq inf?* itjrfttr 

f^RFg (h ' ^h im ^ r P<f<q*hq4 t 

M cfl Hm cfl H}^ ^ r«fc|MHfM 

fWT TWR faqlH I I 


rSP*T ^ftTRTT W ^JfUTrT 

WWTR WS* PrH ' lfr TTffw: I MQ. I 


W n## ^TTT P<T«f<f fgW T fq+T r 'N f^^ihRTf^WrfiT 
^ufVrn " fH^ i ^ r q* rr P«^ i f f ?nn ufwtfn ^totbrr 
i n»nw PHq*rf i ^r%^T^rrf% 

frjwf I 


nww^rrtwr^R ^fir i i 


nirnf^q^: u^fw: ^<;q^ q^ifaq^q^ T f^ : TO SW 

^MfriujjHM* g^JTOtfTWTTOT^n ^jf^fqWTRn vM JTRT 
f^<?MHilrMR WWfJRT r&W ^TT fi T TOH I Wft fafTO 
H^n^rqrt f^r ^rfw ^ tot qpimi rft 
nrrra: q^qw^H to nffn: TOfr i nror 

^iihr toto fin ri ft ^ <Hlrf)*ng i 



[ M ] 


c«nr4)Pn T|«T^ ^Si^fii I ffl t 

c^5 u$w: ^4>*iKri< * ftift i qsWN tj i rffoNfa %r w«t 
T^f ufaqW-n <WHI<gu3* gg T HflKIP I a^t?W 5t 
^fw i m r ^fnaaT m l hfa i m 

W f# i to* ^Tsftvftwnin *: 

R\ > TOT TO T W T fw ^ 1 TO ^4fif WT fgff tt^ct: 
TO f^fTOT: I TO I TO^fri I TOTTTW*T=rT TOft 
TT* TO TPJW- TOT flTRT^ TO ^T ^wfcpfTOTfr ffW T ^ TTfW 

fro tot *a»TOTOt TOfw u%fk i 

to fty sr* totto^ TOt c ^W r fiay in: ^fcrtt ^ *t*to i 

f^sy t^C- B^TRT CTTTOTT TOn ^ FqfWTffrfr I 31TO ^TOt «JT 

TOra: im W^ to?: TOrrirojii ^ i tot m^ i Pm ijwrfa 
TOT- 3ST* TOH I TO*: ^ TOtft TOTt ff $TPrfTO : I TOR 
^ma^MUgW W$TTO TO*tSTOj»ftfWTt TOR: Tlfa f TO^ 

JTTfa ^7R ?fw I rfTOTrT IT ffrib t TO R TTfTT: <WT*LHnR*7 

T#tfw I * ^^UJH^M^lPd «i^W I to: ITfW: TJfTOiTT f»ft 
’TOT * TOTfTTOTOT Jsfl Pri % u fa^ N f H l TOT R ^5 

TO » ^TOt Tf*: ^q: MmflPa l 


fT TOTTOTO ^TTfq ^TO *Tft TNTTPfl 
TWTfiT TOW ^CTO W WTWTTOT Wffw: I M 1 


TOTTrT TOTJIfl ^TOt W TOfiT *Tfq 1 JTOT Rffa TOTfa TORTW 



[ Um ] 

q j w rq ;qffiftq 

^f^4|+jrl44V(<!! q^R ^^rf HHTffT %fw I ^R *JRi 1R RHT 
^n(m fn inq^w ^iT^rww n t H HR j ft r Pff Wh q^m 
^qqt *ps*ft m<fn *jm P<^h m\ih4 q f^rarr qq^wqr 

^TRTtT rR I «Tl %TO‘ HHt TgK' 13^R 

Hfrre: ^qq Sfff I 3R qf^ ^qRHT q*qt 4lf« rfiTt *il^sf^ Hlfisf I 

^HHVR Tt H - $PriXc(lrHR qmfw qRqfff q qq ri^f R ^ 

p^PcIM^^if cR; firf^R q%q qWT I q I RTf R q q ^RR 

rRT ^<UpR>q i q I l [tfft q ^gt qT%T ^RW f TTr^ Vg& 

qfft qilfTR*^ HpR 1 TO ITffw yam WRrftfq 

i 


^q: u vi P h\c( ^ » i rfi i rURq Trqqr gffk: 
iq q qqqR qfa fqqtqq^q^qqr i &? i 

qREftqnifq hr iflmn* v^rt 3 *w^Hi«i*R«TtsqRHq 
TTRH^R^mrrfH qfw: HRWft! TORR R wfif HffTO 
rr r^r qq gffk: *|W^: q£q ^fq 

qftq i qq ri^M^rqad i 


qq qqTRTHTqrfHT q tj ^P^mPOM 
qrfqq#RifiHq qqsqqqraq qR i £$ 1 

g i 

qqq%q qfon q^fqqfinfqnqtqHTqiTH^ RfPrRq ^qq qm 
fq MqfRnR P<qH^i*iH 1 41 pH ijqmq ^rq^rtraq qrfHr qrq^q 

N 



[ ] 

vrarfa ^ irawtsf^: 

*l<<Qicfq qfl$) q HU ^M\ik « * fwfo y^ sfw^TT^W 
frg'i %*raf i ifoH i *j^ftfrt 4t m a\ mi ^rM <ti sf>rei3iT> 
Wirfi l iflUR y gq ^ tfw I ^^5* fiR^rffr i 


W^ fiT^nT^nTRWrT q^MPdfa^l 
irffw TTCJrfk Tpq: Hq^dfipid : *pi: i I?m i 

r | ^ 

tr ffopR %f c ^rT^r y g q : urffw iPRfw 

^fww: w <rrag^s<ffa iTt JTi^f M^Pri rr: 

f Hdgfrt RW WMWfalri : I «WT TTff J{ fof w mi £f[1 

4ffl*fogM M I PjpKIrHH ^UlffT TTR: TORTt f^rfs? 

ff W Hfftf TOrfd I f^R I 


WT €«il^(*ir^M<+trq*<4i 

tf^TSfa fRt: TR*3R R% JTHR I €flf I 

<*tr gfw w tto t^r: %gf<y: 

f?n ^ron fa^rr to ^ nffw: ^IwriPm trr^trj 

^HT ^ ftrjh fT wtffafm dlPrH^q Uffd^^ fipflT 

^rfa *rot»Tt$fw r g jrNtt^ f?r: #ft vRfw i sfw 

*Rt*t$fq TRt: q^HiWli^ *T*rfa *Rt*t JRt*R *n 

q%wftm^R *retf*nrcR<*fa*i 




[ te ] 


nysMinwfrTOfi w i wStwH 

m ^ ?fk i *rt ^PRfJsrfkfaw 

?pftk H ^N w ^ H^fw I T^f XTfrfTT ^M^UPm R% 
H4\^HfHfH I ^ ^^T)rM^| $(M H'jfrl WWt IR <W+UM 

rftf?M W7T^3^ I 

frofk flHTW l< W WH^H*! ' (U i I $& I 

r 

irafa *TR^ IfR H^fk rRTSfq ^nTWffT 

^tft %ft frrefk ^r ^rorererawkig ipi w 
ot^rt m? ^rrfw ijfknjt ^ntt^r ^p: frn ire iRTf^fk 
sm^r uttmvri^i g wp^w i fkarH^H q ^ r wi^iTO urfr 
<Q-nH*K«iui wfk ^rawfkr ^R^nfk *Rp^ik* 
fk w snfRRT ^RTfk ^tarfk n<l^«H^i^r^rtifk v*kr 
3 tfk ^RTfk n *R*hfk i w^^nwppnm kwT^rrfff 
JlQrfVfVft ^RTWHMM R IM RSJ 4 : WTT^Tarfk qw*ti*HI<<4 
^TPfft ej^-H^fri ^R «^TFTrTOR ^ffk ^ Uif; 

'^Ofit H^ftfa f<ff¥km^s R"«W!rf<frf kwwrra^TRk i 

q f^R fkfiret I 


ink *rfo$fk W R f kfkf^ 

^nfkrwr^rfknj^R wrowtfk i %t i 


ink ^fbnkrrr^ mnrorfk 


[ 8b ] 


P»n q *.<4 * 1 1 Hn n fitrt ^R5*f 


^ urnfiN i wn^m* 

(^rtjffriMJn ' I^fft ^R >JtTRT I %<i I 


i r tw^ ^ t^R wrfwr 

^Tns q T r T ^wppB *R ^JrfRT wfaof fcq^rMfalW I ^R 

RW T f^ ' < TR fff^i H R i ft^ ^ fw4% W fWlJrT flWRI TR 
fire frfa »? fiH^Hifo^i *reraw uftfi i ftfa 

sfigi ^fin^gfiRT irrai ^kPm f% 

*RiTT: jR fri^l HRT ^R^n^fH I 


TRrt; ^fro^RS^^HRT IR§ 

xNfWR ?W ^ ^1?VT HR l So I 
fyj«4M<uj^Hiri*f)Hj<^^ 3n<pftfa : 
*tf^W«M7RT ^Rfi^R ■ftTTPrf i S<\ I 
TORIT ’fer ^$T%S% fITORftHRR 
^ir^ir^di: q^i<r^r^rii«*jTfq i®*i 




VARIATIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


The text of the Karika has been in the first instance derived from a 
copy in the handwriting of Mr. Colebrooke, which he had prepared for 
the press. I have collated this with Professor Lassen’s edition and with 
a very good manuscript in my own possession. Besides thes^, the differ- 
ent commentaries include the text, and the Sankhya Pravachana Bhashya 
cites many verses of the Kdrikd. Altogether, therefore, the text may be 
considered as printed upon a collation of eight copies, which may be thus 
referred to : A. Mr. Colebrooke’s transcript ; B. my MS. copy ; C. Pro- 
fessor Lassen’s edition ; D. the text in Gaurapada’s commentary ; E. that 
in the Sankhya Tatwa Kaumudi; F. that in the Sankhya Chandrika; 
G. that in the Sankhya Kaumudi ; and H. the passages of it in the Sdn- 
khya Pravachana Bhashya. Of the Sankhya Tatwa Kaumudi I had three 
copies, and two copies of the Sankhya Chandrika. I had but one copy of 
the Bhashya of Gaurapada. 

P. 1. 1. l. iKpTOTrf* A. D. G. B.C.E.F. 

P. 2. 1.14. would be more correctly Wilkins, r. 53. 

In noticing this deviation from rule, however, my chief object is to ob- 
serve, that such deviations are frequent in the MSS., and that, although 
I have corrected some of them, I do not regard them in all cases as errors 
or inadvertencies : they seem in general to be intentional, and to be de- 
signed for the sake of greater perspicuity. 

P.3. 1.9. Forfa*|fl read 

P. 5. 1.17. For read 

P.5. 1.18. As intimated in the translation (p. 21), 

these words are of questionable import, and possibly erroneous. The 


o 



VARIATIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


want of another copy renders tlieir correction hazardous, but in all pro- 
bability the first term should he TjfTWT or ordinarily ‘ light’ or 

‘ shining,’ but perhaps here said to denote ‘ abode, place;’ or the 
construction may be implying ‘ conformity, 

adaptation,’ from according to,’ and 3TTO ‘ to sit.’ 

P. 6. v. 6. Hfftffl— D. 

P.B. v.«. G. which Professor Lassen has followed. All 

the other copies concur in the first reading, which the sense of the verse, 
as explained by the scholiasts, requires. 

P. 10. 1. 11. For read 

P. 1 1. 1. 4, 5, 7. Some blanks occur in this part of the MSS. of the 
Jihashya, which have been conjecturally supplied ; as, 
and ITORTR - - ^ and W® TT - - THTR 

How these have been supplied may be seen in the respective passages. 

P. 11. 1. 11. For read TJ^ 

P. 12. 1. 10. For and read 

P. 13. 1. 2. For HHHHl read 

P. 13. v. 13. Professor Lassen changes yJtTPWT^i to ^ 4 which 

he derives from W ‘stabilire, firmare.’ All the MSS., however, read the 
word with the cerebral, not the dental sibilant, and there is no doubt of 
their accuracy. The rule of Panini by which a radical T| is changed in 
inflexion to not applying to this word, which is derived 

from cl. 5 and 9. This root is the subject of a special rule, by 

which it is provided that after a preposition containing the vowel ^or ^ 
the radical H shall be changed to Of course after *?, W is changed to 
<f, making The original rule is Panini, 8. 3. 67. I 

WTr^ I ; to which we may add ^TP 

MlffT, whence 

P. 16. 1. 14. has been substituted for the of 

the MSS., which is evidently incorrect. 



VARIATIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


P. 16. 1. 15. For TTOJJWaft read 

♦ « 

P. 16. v. 17. H. reads ^t»rl for The sense is the same. 

P. 1 6. 1. 18. For m^j read 

P. 17. 1. 7. For read ^^ Tr ff TT 

P. 17. v. 18. For B. D. Either word is correct. 

P. 19. v. 20. B. D. omitting iffl. The sense is unaf- 

fected, and the metre is preserved by reading the final syllable long. 

P. 19. 1. 8. The third word should be 
P. 19. 1. 19. For 'SHTOt fNw read 
P. 20. 1. 9. For read 

P. 21. 1. 1. For read INtW 

P. 22. v. 24. The second line is read 

B. and ^ ! <8 td *‘♦1 1 ’’f • Mrt* D. The sense is much 

the same, but the last is wrong as to metre. It is evident also from the 
comment that follows that it is a mistake, and that the final words should 
be k ein S ^ ie explanation of 

P. 23. V. 26. TTT^qwfa B- XTT^WT: E. In the first line, 

is the reading of B. C. E. F. but D. confirms the text, not only 
by the same terms, T'FT*TFT3T«T^iTf*T, but by explaining the term 

P. 24. v. 27. A. E. F. ’STTSW^ra B.C. D. The difference 

involves a difference of interpretation, as noticed in the Comment (p. 99). 

The explanation of the Jihashya, D, is so clearly incompatible with the 

* t 

reading that in the first instance I corrected it to ^TTSW^T* 

as in the same page, 1. 15, 18, which should be read, agreeably to the MSS., 

P. 24. 1. 23. For rfr^ read TTr^ ^rTT, and for ^751 read xH5j: ^ 
P. 25. v. 28. B.D. f^fT^ C.D. The variations are immaterial. 

P.25. 1.12. For read 

P. 26. 1. 6, 7. For read 



VARIATIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 

♦ • 

P. 26. 1. 3, &c. ought perhaps to be . See Translation, 

p. 103. 

P. 26. 1. 22. After some such word as should be in- 

serted, although it is not in the MS.: it occurs in the passage when 
repeated in p. ?! 

P. 27. 1. 8. For read 

P. 29. 1. 3 and 15. For *3^^— ’JlnTfw read 

P.29. 1.4. For read 

P. 30. 1. 11. For TTHT read T T TOfiRT 

'P. 30. 1. 14. ^RPTTiT, which is the reading of the copy, should pro- 
bably be ^TRTTf^ ‘ after departure’ or ‘ death.’ 

P. 30. 1. 21. For read inft 

P. 31. 1. 6. 9^1 has been conjecturally supplied, the writing of the 
copy being very indistinct. 

P. 31. 1. 16. The MS. has T|13«p^ which has no meaning, and has 
been therefore conjecturally changed to 

P. 31. 1. 20. Instead of it is possible that the phrase 

should be \ ‘ from the influence of iniquity.’ 

P. 33. 1. 11. A passage has been here omitted : it should run, 

TOlf^IT 

■qrfo i qjffc It has been given in the 

Translation, p. 137. 

P. 33. 1. 18. For read 

P. 36. v. 47. 7!%^ D. which is allowable. 

P. 37. 1. 4. ir*u^l€R! was read in the MSS. fFHKISIIH which 
was evidently an error. 

P. 37. 1. 18. For read 

P. 38. 1. 1. The MS. has which the sense 

shews to be erroneous. 

P. 38. 1. 11. For £r«m read 



VARIATIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


P. 38. v. 50. E. The difference is unimportant. F. 

has which is incorrect ; (Vm 4) M 1 ^ D ; and D. F. read 

^rfkffTTT for ^’pTOrTT 

P. 39. 1. 9. After UPJI insert *|HjJ *1 1 frl 
P. 40. 1. 9. For ^TPSPTt read 

P. 40. v. 53. The reading of this verse is materially varied in D, al- 
though the sense is substantially the same : 

TTT^r *TJTT*WtS* fw 1 

Professor Lassen has which is not warranted by any MS. and 

although perhaps a defensible, is an unusual form of the derivative. G. has 

aw#* 

P. 42. v. 50. Wffcfm D ; and the variation is advisedly, as appears 
by the comment. 

P. 43. v. 59. 3ffi*T* D. But the term of our text 

is used in the following comment. 

P. 43. v. 00. For D. 

P. 44. v. 01. TT^fa: C ; which is manifestly wrong. 

P. 44. 1 0. Although suspecting some error in this citation, I had no 
means of correcting it. Before printing the translation, however, I met 
with the passage correctly given in the commentary of Madhusudana 
Gupta upon the Jihagavad Gita, and have rendered it accordingly in 

p. 172. It should be, 

p. 44. v. 02. awi^sMsq^s^ar E ; and is explained 

The particle is not inserted in any other copy. C. is singular in 
the order of the words, and transposing to* and 
P. 45. 1. 5. Instead of read 

P. 46. v. 60. A. B. E. F. G. agree in reading : 3*T*W*TT, although, as 
Professor Lassen justly objects, “ metro refragatur.” D. gives the cor- 
recter reading explaining it (h'J’HI ii.^1 *^*1 

p 



VARIATIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


This copy also varies in the beginning of the hemistich : 

P. 47. 1. 4. For read 

Other variations than those specified above may no doubt be dis- 
covered in different manuscripts, and even in those which have been 
consulted; but they are in general palpable blunders of transcription, 
unworthy of the honour of being perpetuated in print. 





